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CHEYENNE,     WYO. 

THE  S.  A.  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDER? 

1901 


PREFACE, 


The  Legislature  of  1901,  realizing  the  great  interest  recently 
awakened  throughout  the  country  in  the  natural  n^sources  and 
numerous  business  advantages  obtaining  in  Wyoming,  and,  be- 
cause thereof,  the  great  number  of  inquiries  constantly  coming 
to  this  office,  authorized  me  to  jjublish  a  pamphlet  which  should, 
in  the  main,  give  a  concise  account  of  the  State's  interests. 

The  task  of  collecting  the  necessary  information  has  not  on- 
ly been  somewhat  difficult — because  of  the  limited  means  at  my 
disposal  and  the  numerous  interests  scattered  over  a  territory 
276  miles  north  and  south  by  855  miles  east  and  west—  but  dis- 
appointing, as  I  realize  that  many  facts  of  interest  and  value 
must,  of  necessity,  have  been  overlooked. 

It  has  been  impossible,  within  the  limited  tinu^  and  space 
allowed,  to  give  as  much  detailed  information  as  desired,  but  an 
honest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give,  under  the  stamp  of 
official  authority,  from  sources  of  the  strictest  reliability,  an 
accurate  and  reliable  summary  of  the  State's  resourceful  advan- 
tages. 

I  take  pleasure  in  giving  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by,  and  special  credit  to,  the  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  interested  themselves  in 
furnishing  valuable  information:  J.  B.  Hassett,  Grant  Jones, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Knight,  Dr.  M.  C.  Barkwell,  Ex-Senator  J.  M.  Ca- 
rey, Hon.  John  Meldrum,  Hon.  C.  W.  Burdick,  Hon.  E.  H. 
Fourt,  V.  S.  Grout,  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Chaplin. 

FENIMORE  CHATTEKTON, 

Secretary  of  State. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming  was  organized  as  a  territory  July  25,  1868,  from 
what  was  then  the  southwestern  portion  of  Dakota,  northeastern 
part  of  Utah,  and  eastern  part  of  Idaho.  On  July  10,  1890,  the 
territory  was  admitted  as  a  State  by  Act  of  Congress,  being  the 
forty-fourth  State  in  order  of  admission. 

Its  geographical  location  classes  it  among  the  States  of  the 
inter-mountain  or  arid  region,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Montana,  on  the  east  by  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  south  by 
Colorado  and  Utah,  and  on  the  west  by  Utah,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  355  miles :  width  from 
north  to  south  276  miles,  and  it  has  an  area  of  97,890  square 
miles,  or  62,645,120  acres. 

The  region  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
was  traversed  by  Canadian  explorers  and  other  venturesome  per- 
sons at  an  early  date,  but  the  first  white  settlement  appears  to 
have  been  established  at  Ft.  Laramie,  in  the  eastern  j)art  of  the 
State,  in  the  year  1834.  Subsequently  trading  posts  were  es- 
tablished in  other  localities,  and  still  later  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  adaptation  of  the  western  coun- 
try to  the  cattle  business    led  to  further  settlement. 

In  general  appearance  the  country  is  mountainous,  with 
valleys,  rolling  plains  and  plateaus,  the  latter  covered  with 
grasses  of  great  nutrition  and  furnishing  admirable  jjasture  for 
live  stock,  while  the  mean  elevation  is  6,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  extremes  ranging  from  3,000  to  14,000  feet.  Probably 
10,000,000  acres  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  are  covered  with 
timber. 

Flowing  east  or  west,  according  as  their  source  is  on  the 
eastern  or  western  slojpe  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  cross  the  State  from  north  to  south,  are  numerous 
streams,  among  the  number  being  the  North  Platte,  Snake  Riv- 
er, Green  River,  the  Big  Horn,  the  Shoshone,  the  Laramie,  and 
the  Yellowstone.  None  of  these  streams  are  navigable  in  a 
commercial  sense,  but  they  furnish  water  for  the  irrigation  and 
development  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  some  instances 
are  used  for  the  transportation  of  timber. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  darker  and  richer  in  the  val- 
leys.    When   reclaimed   by   the  application  of  water,  bountiful 
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returns  of  agricultural  products,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
thrive  only  at  low  altitudes  and  in  warm,  damp  climates,  are 
secured.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  acres  of  the  area  of  the 
State  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  by  irrigation. 

There  are  thirteen  counties,  four  judicial  districts,  four 
irrigation  divisions,  many  school  districts,  but  no  township  or- 
ganization. The  capital  is  located  at  Cheyenne,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mountain  region  gene- 
rally, and  is  not,  as  sometimes  erroneously  supposed,  extraordi- 
narily severe  in  the  winter.  The  average  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  is  about  44  degrees,  varying  somewhat  according  to  ele- 
vation, and  the  atmosphere  is  rarefied  and  pure,  with  but  few 
cloudy  days.  High  winds  sometimes  prevail  during  the  spring 
and  fall,  but  cyclones  and  tornadoes  are  unknown,  while  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  ex- 
treme cold.  Snow  storms  are  usually  followed  by  high  winds, 
which  serve  to  uncover  the  pastures  so  that  live  stock  get  the 
benefit  of  the  grasses  cured  by  the  previous  summer's  sun,  and 
as  the  cured  native  grasses  retain  their  nutrition,  it  enables  the 
stockman  to  support  his  stock  upon  the  open  range  with  little, 
and  in  the  case  of  sheep-raising,  no  additional  food.  The  sev- 
t'rity  and  frequency  of  western  blizzards  have  been  largely  exag- 
gerated, so  tliat  some  peoxjle  consider  the  western  climate  is  sy- 
nonymous with  constant  storms,  dangerous  to  life.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  and  but  few  climates  are  more 
bracing,  healthful  or  j)leasant  than  the  climate  of  the  mountain 
region  of  the  western  States.  The  almost  constant  sunlight  is 
not  only  pleasant,  but  beneficial  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and 
it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  in  the  medical  profession  that  certain 
diseases,  notably  j)ulmonary  affections,  are  much  benefited  by 
change  from  the  States  of  lower  altitudes  to  Wyoming  or  adja- 
cent States. — See  article  on  climnte. 

Gold,  copper  and  coal  mining,  petroleum  production  and 
raising  live  stock  are  the  most  important  business  interests  of 
the  State. — See  article  on  these  resources.  'As  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this  joublication,  the  supply  of  coal  underlying  the 
State  is  apparently  inexhaustible,  and  constant  employment  is 
furnished  to  a  great  many  miners. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  in  its  various  departments,  how- 
ever, probably  now  claims  the  attention  of  more  jjeople  than  any 
other  industry,  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting*  that  business 
are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  ijrospective  set- 
tlers. It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
State  that  many  of  the  former  large  herds  of  cattle  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  reduced,  without,  however,  materially  reducing 
the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  State,  while  the  number  of 
small  herds  owned  by  ranchmen    and   farmers   has    largely   in- 
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creased,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  State  can  show  an  agri- 
cultural pox^ulation  whose  financial  condition  averages  better 
than  that  of  Wyoming's  ranchmen.  Many  are  here  to  testify  to 
the  benefits  and  profits  derived  by  them  from  the  use  of  the  free 
pasture  lands  of  the  open  range,  with  its  nutritious  native 
grasses,  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  Government  land,  cheap 
fuel  and  healthy  climate,  and  the  large  area  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  present  population  is  sufficient  evidence  that  op- 
portunities by  which  others  have  heretofore  profited  still  offer 
to  the  prospective  settler. 

The  State  is, destined  in  the  very  near  future  to  become  the 
richest,  in  its  diversified  natural  resources,  of  any  in  the  Union. 
The  minerals  listed  in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet  are  here  in 
quantity.  There  are  vast  coal  fields  as  yet  unopened  and  sub- 
ject to  entry  under  the  U.  S.  statutes.  There  is  an  enormous 
belt  of  oil  land,  most  of  which  is  still  open  for  location.  There 
are  mountains  of  iron  ore.  There  is  probably  more  copper  than 
in  any  other  State — veins  from  four  to  twenty-five  feet  wide  run- 
ning from  15  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.,  and  many  rich  gold- 
bearing  lodes. 

Hot  springs  abound, which  not  only  equal  but  surpass  the 
famous  Carlsbad  Springs  of  Europe.  The  analysis  of  the  waters 
and  the  results  of  their  use  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  true. 

The  only  thing  necessary  to  make  the  State  all  and  more 
than  is  claimed  for  it  in  this  pamphlet  is  more  transi^ortation 
facilities — railroads  operated  in  the  interest  of  local  develop- 
ment and  not  solely  for  transcontinental  traffic — more  capital 
invested  on  a  business  basis ;  and  more  men  of  brains  with  push 
and  honest  purpose.  To  such  Fortune  stands  upon  the  Contin- 
ental Divide  with  winning  smile  and  outstretched  arms ;  to  such 
Wyoming  extends  a  hearty  greeting  and  a  co-operative  hand. 


Increase  since  1890 


POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

19f)0  1890 

Albany 13,084  8,865  4,219 

Big  Horn 4,328  4,328 

Carbon 9,589  6,857  2,732 

Converse 3,337  2,738 '  599 

Crook 3,137  2,338  799 

Fremont 5,357  2,463  2,894 

Johnson 2,361  2,357  4 

Lurainie 20,181  16,777  3,404 

Natrona 1,785  1,094  691 

Sheridan 5,122  1,972  3,150 

Sweetwater 8,455  4,941  3,514 

Uinta .12,223  7,881  4,342 

Weston 3,203  2,422  781 

Yellowstone  Park 369  369 


Totals 92,531  60,705  31,826 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

THE  WONDERLAND  OF  AMERICA, 


If  all  the  other  resources  of  Wyoming  could  fail,  the  world 
would  still  know  of  her  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Park  was  discovered  by  John  Colter  in  1807,  but  its 
final  disclosure  to  the  world  was  the  work  of  three  exploring 
parties  in  the  years  1869,  1870  and  1871.  It  was  finally  reserved 
as  a  national  park,  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  1872.  It  lies  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wyoming;  is  sixty-two  miles  long  by  fifty- 
four  miles  wide.  Its  Government  and  control  is  under  the  spe- 
cial authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  scenery  of  the  Park  is  not  equalled  by  anything  in  the 
world.  It  is  too  grand,  its  scope  too  immense,  its  details  too 
varied  and  minute,  to  admit  of  even  an  attempt  at  its  descrip- 
tion within  these  pages.  For  nearly  every  form,  animate  or  in- 
animate, real  or  fancied,  ever  seen  or  conjectured  by  the  imagi- 
nation, may  here  be  seen.  Its  colors  and  blended  tints  bafile 
the  artist's  brush,  and  language  is  inadequate  for  its  portrayal. 
It  is  here  in  this  vast  solitude  that  one  stands  in  silent  awe  and 
feels  Nature's  exalted,  compelling  theme  thrill  his  heart,  and 
hears  the  deep  diapason  of  her  mightiest  and  most  mysterious 
anthem  as  it  swells  out  into  thunder  tones  or'  sinks  into  sweet- 
est, softest  melodies.  Here,  too;  is  found  all  in  nature  that  is 
chastely  beautiful,  hidden  away  in  some  dim-lighted  alcove  or 
bower,  while  all  about  is  the  grim-visaged  and  towering  strength 
of  the  silent  mountain  sentinel.  The  eye  is  never  weary,  for 
the  scene  is  ever  shifting,  ever  becoming  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful, grand,  imposing  and  impressive.  Here  all  is  quiet,  rest, 
beauty,  sublimity. 

Placed  as  it  is  upon  the  very  apex  of  the  continent,  its  sea- 
sons are  "July,  August  and  Winter."  In  the  summer,  July 
and  August,  the  long-imjjrisoned  vegetation  bursts  into  fuU  life 
and  beauty,  and  in  this  short  period  occur  the  changes  which  re- 
quire months  in  lower  altitudes.  The  average  snow-fall,  from 
November  to  April,  is  ten  feet. 

Every  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  tourist  travel  to  this 
region  which  the  Government  so  wisely  controls  and  protects  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  The  Park  can  be  reached  by  wag- 
on routes  which  make  very  pleasant  camping  trips  through  beau- 
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tiful  and  diversified  scenic  country,  from  Rawlins  on  the  U.  P. 
R.  R.,  through  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation,  or  Evanston 
on  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  through  the  famous  Jackson  Hole  country; 
both  of  these  routes  are  through  a  good  hunting  and  fishing  ter- 
ritory; also  from  Casper  on  the  F.  E.  &M.  V.  R.  R.  through 
the  Indian  Reservation,  or  from  Sheridan  on  the  B.  &  M. 
R.  R.  through  the  Big  Horn  country.  These  routes  are  in  dis- 
tance as  follows :  Rawlins  225  miles ;  Evanston  200  miles ;  Cas- 
per 175  miles;  and  Sheridan  170  miles. 

Although  accessible  from  every  direction,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  visitors  at  present  choose  the  northern  entrance,  coming 
by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Livingston  on  the  main  line. 
Here  a  branch  about  fifty  miles  long  drops  almost  directly  south 
to  Cinnabar,  Montana,  eight  miles  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Wyoming,  and  Fort  Yellowstone,  where  the  itinerary  of  the 
tourist  choosing  this  route  commences. 

The  trip  as  planned  by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transporta- 
tion Co.  occupies  five  days  and  includes  the  main  points  of  in- 
terest, but  each  hotel  may  become  the  center  of  enjoyable  side 
trips  if  the  visitor  has  time  and  means  to  tarry. 

The  approach  from  the  west  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  one. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  its  branch,  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
bring  the  traveler  to  Monida,  a  station  on  tfie  boundary  of  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho.  Here  he  exchanges  the  Pullman  for  the  mod- 
ern Concord  coach,  which  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage 
Co.  has  in  readiness  for  him.  Although  a  day's  ride  from  the 
boundary  of  the  Park,  a  tourist  is  seldom  found  who  cares  to 
forget  that  first  day's  coaching.  The  invigorating  air,  the  ever- 
changing  view  of  mountain  and  lake,  good  horses,  a  good  driver 
and  good  meals  at  every  station,  combine  to  drive  into  the  back- 
ground the  cares  of  his  workaday  life.  This  route  connects  with 
the  belt  line   at  the  Fountain  Hotel  in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin. 

Both  stage  lines  are  equii^ped  with  the  best  and  most  mod- 
ern coaches.  Necessary  hand  baggage  is  carried,  and  trunks  are 
stored  free  of  charge.  Parties  coming  in  by  one  route  and  de- 
siring to  leave  by  the  other  may  have  their  baggage  transferred 
without  cost. 

From  Cinnabar  the  stage  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  $22.50. 
Hotel  rates  are  four  dollars  per  day.  There  are  four  modern 
hotels  with  electric  light,  baths  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  so  situated  that  coaches 
reach  them  before  an  early  dinner  hour  and  leave  after  break- 
fast. The  mid-day  meal  is  procured  at  lunch  stations  conven- 
iently placed  between  the  hotels. 

The  Wylie  Camjoing  Co.  furnishes  still  another  way  of  do- 
ing the  Park.  It  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  two 
just  described  that  an  accommodation  train  does  to  the  Pullman 
flyer.     One    travels   the   same  road  and  has  the  same  views,  but 
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from  a  two-horse  spring  wagon  instead  of  a  four-horse  Concord 
coach.  He  sleeps  in  a  tent,  dines  from  a  camp  table,  and  pays 
thirty-five  dollars  for  his  week  in  the  Park. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  independent  camper,  who  cooks  his 
meals  in  the  geyser  wells,  finds  plenty  of  suitable  camping  places, 
and  may  have  a  very  good  time  with  small  exxDense,  if  he  is  care- 
ful to  quench  his  camp  fire,  and  keeps  his  dog  tied  under  the 
wagon,  or,  better  still,  leaves  him  at  home. 

The  Grovernment  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  wagon  roads  leading  from  the  south  and  east ; 
the  former  from  Fort  Washakie  to  Jackson  Lake,  directly  south 
of  the  Park.  From  this  point  a  good  road  connects  with  the 
belt  line  at  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  traveler  taking  this  route 
passes  within  the  shadow  of  the  Grand  Teton  and  along  the 
margin  of  Jackson  Lake,  a  combination  of  water  and  mountain 
scenery  unsurjDassed  for  grandeur  and  beauty. 

As  the  United  States  has  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  Park,  its  jjrotection  and  improvement  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  Government  officers.  Fort  Yellowstone,  located  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  is  a  two-troop  cavalry  post.  The  com- 
manding officer  is  tiie  acting  Superintendent  of  the  Park.  The 
\J.  S.  Commissioner  who  has  civil  jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  within  the  Park  is  stationed  here.  There 
are  also  ten  outposts  throughout  the  Park,  at  each  of  which  are 
stationed  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  a  small  squad  of  men, 
who  patrol  the  entire  area  of  the  Park  both  summer  and  winter. 

All  roads  are  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  The  road  leading  south  from  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  twenty  miles  from  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  intersects  the  belt  line,  which  describes  a 
circle  of  one  hundred  miles  and  upon  which  are  situated  nearly 
all  the  most  prominent  points  of  interest.  Twenty  miles  of  the 
one  hundred  can  be  covered  by  steamer  across  Yellowstone  Lake, 
if  the  traveler  so  elects,  for  an  extra  fare  of  three  dollars. 

The  English  language  is  rich  in  adjectives  and  all  have  been 
brought  into  service  but  failed  to  jjicture  the  Park.  In  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  the  word  painter  it  has  not  been  described. 
Each  one  must  see  for  himself  to  appreciate  the  generosity  of 
Mother  Nature,  who  has  here  planned  entertainment  for  every 
mood  of  every  character.  The  poet  may  find  his  theme,  the  ar- 
tist an  inexhaustible  su^jply  of  studies,  the  scientist  a  rich  field 
for  work.  The  lover  of  the  grotesque  will  linger  in  the  hoodoos. 
The  mud  geyser  will  satisfy  a  craving  for  the  horrible.  Sjjlut- 
tering  pools  and  boiling  springs  will  testify  that  the  stokers  of 
the  lower  regions  are  never  off'  duty.  The  geysers  bear  a  family 
resemblance  to  one  another,  but  each  has  an  individuality  in 
cone  and  action.  The  Grand  Canon  with  its  many-hued  walls 
might  alone  invite  the  world  to  be  its  guest.     Fish  are  waiting 
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to  be  caught,  but  deer  and  other  game  seem  to  realize  that  they 
are  the  wards  of  the  Government,  and  only  pose  for  the  admira- 
tion or  the  camera  of  the  visitor.  Bears  never  fail  to  furnish 
the  after  dinner  amusement  at  the  hotels. 

The  tourist  season  lasts  from  June  until  October,  and  no- 
where can  be  found  a  more  delightful  summer  climate. 

A  very  complete  descrij^tion  of  the  Park  and  a  full  bibliog- 
raphy of  its  literature  can  be  found  in  a  volume  by  Capt.  H.  M. 
Chittenden,  U.  S.  A.,  entitled  "The  Yellowstone  National 
Park." 


MINERAL  RESOURCES. 


There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  that  possess  mineral  re- 
sources as  vast  and  varied  as  those  of  Wyoming. 

The  fact  that  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  ores  are  known 
in  every  mountain  range  is  sufficient  evidence  that  mines  can  be, 
as  they  are  now  being,  made  here  as  in  other  localities.  What 
Wyoming  needs  at  this  time  more  than  anything  else  in  connec- 
tion with  its  mineral  resources,  is  a  few  thorough  mining  men, 
who  have  ample  means  to  make  a  mine  out  of  some  of  the  good 
prospects.  There  is  not  another  State  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  greater  possibilities  than  Wyoming ;  none  with  so  much 
public  domain  subject  to  location  as  mineral  land.  Besides  the 
precious  metals,  the  wealth  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  will  make  Wyo- 
ming as  great  a  State  as  Pennsylvania. 

Gold  Mining.  Gold  mines  were  opened  in  Wyoming  in 
1867,  since  which  date  the  industry  has  amounted  to  something 
each  year.  The  annual  production  has  fluctuated  from  $25,000 
to  1125,000. 

The  placer  mines  that  were  rich  enough  to  be  worked  with 
limited  means  were  worked  out  long  ago.  Large  tracts  of  placer 
gold  ground  that  can  only  be  worked  with  great  expenditure  of 
money  and  the  most  modern  and  economical  devices,. remain. 
These  are  now  owned  by  large  companies,  who  are  arranging  to 
work  them.  The  quartz  veins,  from  which  the  most  of  the  gold 
produced  has  been  taken,  and  which  will  furnish  most  of  the 
yellow  metal  in  the  future,  are  found  in  all  of  the  mountains. 
Districts  that  have  been  very  prominent  are  as  follows :  Fremont 
County ;  Seminoe,  Medicine  Bow,  and  Sierra  Madre  Mountains 
in  Carbon  County ;  Black  Hills,  Shoshone  Mountains  and  Lara- 
mie Mountains.  As  a  rule,  a  vein  with  good  ore  near  the  sur- 
face is  a  very  favorable  prospect.  , 
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Silver  and  Lead.  There  are  silver  and  lead  prospects 
in  nearly  all  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Galena  is  the  leading  ore, 
and  it  always  has  silver  associated.  The  silver  value  varies  from 
ten  to  six  hundred  ounces  per  ton.  Cami3s  have  been  located 
in  Crook,  Big  Horn,  Carbon,  Albany  and  Laramie  counties. 

Copper.  Copper  prospects  are  very  numerous.  Mines  have 
been  successfully  operated  in  Laramie  and  Carbon  counties. 
There  are  two  classes  of  ores :  The  oxides  and  carbonates  that 
are  found  in  the  limestone,  and  the  sulphides  that  are  found  in 
nearly  all  formations.  The  copper  industry  of  the  State  has  ad- 
vanced at  a  good  pace  for  the  last  two  years.  In  1900  between 
1,500,000  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  copper  were  produced.  En- 
campment has  taken  the  lead  in  this  production  and  the  Ram- 
bler camp  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  west  of  Laramie  is 
proving  a  strong  second.  Besides  these  there  is  great  activity 
in  Silver  Crown,  Tie  Siding,  Hartville  and  numerous  other 
camps. 

Coal.  Coal  mining  has  been  the  leading  mineral  industry 
in  the  State,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  in  the  front 
rank  for  a  time,  though  copper  is  fast  gaining  upon  it.  It  had 
its  origin  with  the  advent  of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
has  increased  with  th(j  development  of  the  State  until  to-day  it 
employs  an  army  of  workmen  and  has  a  product  of  over  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 

The  kinds  of  coal  vary  from  a  pure  lignite  to  a  high-grade 
long-flamed  bituminous  variety.  The  best  grades  of  coal  are  low 
in  sulphur  and  ash,  and  are  excellent  fuels  for  locomotives,  gen- 
eral steam  making,  domestic  purposes,  and  gas  production. 

A  semi-anthracite  was  discovered  in  Johnson  County  in 
1887.  Coking  coal  has  been  discovered  in  two  or  three  locali- 
ties, and  coke  ovens  are  operated  at  Cambria,  having  an  output 
of  over  20,000  tons  per  annum. 

All  coke  so  far  manufactured  in  this  State  has  been  made 
at  Cambria,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  past  two  years  indi- 
cates the  growth  of  an  industry  that  will  eventually  employ 
thousands  of  men.  Wyoming  stands  eleventh  in  the  list  of 
coke-producing  States ;  the  production  has  increased  50  per 
cent,  in  the  past  year,  and  300  per  cent,  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  coal  fields  are  so  universal  that  coal  is  known  to  exist 
in  every  county,  and  in  all  but  one  coal  mines  are  worked.  The 
area  of  workable  coal  land  is  over  20,000  square  miles.  The 
coal  veins  are  numerous.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
six  or  eight  workable  veins  in  a  single  field.  In  thickness  the 
seams  vary  from  a  few  to  seventy-five  feet.  The  coal  mines 
operated  at  present  have  working  veins  varying  from  four  to 
forty  feet.  The  coal  lands  are  owned,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
Government,  and  are  subject  to  location.  Already  three  great 
railroads  have  penetrated  these  fields,  but  the  industry  has  only 
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started,  and  by  the  close  of  another  quarter  of  a  century,  Wyo- 
ming will  be  producing  not  less  than  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum . 

Wyoming  stands  twelfth  in  the  list  of  coal-producing  States, 
and  while  the  amount  produced  in  other  States  has  remained 
stationary  in  the  past  two  years,  the  amount  produced  in  Wyo- 
ming has  increased  20  per  cent. 

Natural  Gas.  Accompanying  the  oil  fields  are  numerous 
natural  gas  horizons.  The  gas  pressure  in  the  oil  wells  near 
Lander  is  very  great,  and  gas  escapes  are  found  at  or  near  most 
of  the  oil  springs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Fremont  County  there 
are  two  natural  gas  escapes  that  are  wonders.  Some  prospectors 
have  dug  shallow  shafts  and  curbed  them  up  with  logs,  the 
shafts  are  partially  filled  with  water,  and  the  gas  escapes  with 
such  violence  as  to  cause  the  water  in  them  to  boil  as  though  in 
a  cauldron.  There  are  numerous  anticlinals  in  the  State  that 
are  not  associated  with  the  oil  districts,  where  large  flows  of  gas 
may  be  looked  for. 

Bituminous  Shale.  In  the  Green  River  valley  there  are 
great  bands  of  rich  bituminous  shale  that  equal  the  shales  of 
Scotland,  where  an  army  of  men  are  employed,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  sold  for  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  shales  are 
burned  in  a  retort,  and  the  products  saved  are  gas,  oil,  tar  and 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  richest  of  these  shales  assay  45  per 
cent,  of  volatile  matter.  This  industry  will,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  prove  to  be  a  valuable  one  to  the  State. 

Arsenic.  Ores  of  arsenic  are  found  associated  with  ores  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  in  several  localites  there  are  extensive  bod- 
ies of  mispickel. 

Volcanic  Ash.  In  several  localities  in  Wyoming  volcanic 
ash  has  been  found.  In  Albany  County,  near  Laramie,  there 
is  a  bed  four  feet  in  depth.  It  is  almost  white,  and  is  so  fine 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  pass  through  a  100-mesh  sieve. 
Samples  of  equal  purity  have  been  examined  from  Carbon  and 
Sweetwater  counties.  This  mineral  is  used  for  scouring  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  base  of  sapolio,  and  is  also  used  in  the  geyser- 
ite  soap. 

Graphite.  Veins  of  graphite  are  known  at  French  Creek, 
Plumbago  Canon  and  Halleck  Canon  in  Albany  County,  and  in 
the  Indian  Grove  Mountains  in  Carbon  County.  The  veins  are 
large  and  easily  accessible.  Analyses  of  samples  from  the  vari- 
ous localities  show  the  carbon  contents  to  vary  from  40  to  60  per 
cent.  So  far  as  known,  the  ore  is  of  the  amorjjhous  variety,  and 
would  make  good  fireproof  paint,  stove  polish  or  graphite  cru- 
cibles. 

Asphaltum.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  Rattlesnake  Moun- 
tains, there  are  several  deposits  of  asphaltum  that  occur  below 
the  oil  springs.     There  are  also  places  where  the  asphaltum  has 
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penetrated  loose  rock  and  earth.  The  beds  are  not  very  exten- 
sive, but  are  sufficiently  large  to  pay  for  opening.  There  is  also 
another  bed  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  east  of  Fort  Washa- 
kie. This  has  been  formed  about  an  oil  spring  and  contains 
several  thousand  tons.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  the 
deposits.  The  quality  is  excellent,  quite  free  from  foreign  mat- 
ter, and  it  would  make  a  splendid  paving  material.  There  are 
several  small  deposits  in  Uinta  County. 

Manganese  Ores.  Ores  that  fall  under  this  class  have 
been  found  in  Albany,  Crook,  Sweetwater  and  Uinta  counties. 
The  development  is  only  slight,  since  the  discoveries  are  too  far 
from  railroads  to  warrant  shipments.  The  ores  are  good  grade, 
and  are  found  in  good-sized  veins.  Samjjles  from  different  lo- 
calities vary  from  40  to  55  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

Epsom  Salts.  Epsom  salt  can  be  found  in  small  (juan titles 
throughout  the  arid  region,  but  in  Wyoming  it  is  found  in  large 
beds.  Near  Rock  Creek  there  is  a  depression  containing  about 
ninety  acres  that  is  covered  with  this  salt.  The  exact  dex)th  is 
not  known.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  there  are  several  other 
beds.  The  salt  is  as  pure  as  the  commercial  product  that  sells 
in  our  drug  stores  for  ten  cents  per  ounce.  These  deposits  are 
near  the  railroad,  and  if  pro^Derly  handled,  should  enable  a  com- 
pany to  control  the  Epsom  salt  trade  of  America. 

Building  Stone.  Building  stones  of  innumerable  varieties 
are    common  throughout  the   State. 

The  sandstone  quarries  at  Rawlins,  Carbon  County,  have  a 
large  output  which  is  shipped  to  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Utah. 
The  Capitol  building  at  Cheyenne  and  the  State  Penitentiary 
are  built  of  this  stone.  In  Laramie  County  the  Iron  Mountain 
quarries  furnish  a  beautiful  white  stone  which  is  much  in  favor, 
the  Carnegie  Library  and  the  Federal  Building  at  Cheyenne  be- 
ing built  of  this  stone. 

Granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  quartzite,  serpentine,  marble 
and  marble  onyx  are  included  in  the  varieties.  The  majority  of 
these  are  found  in  inexhaustible  beds  and  are  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  and  durability.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  stone  indus- 
try of  Wyoming  should  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
State. 

Gypsum.  This  mineral  is  very  common  and  is  found  in  all 
varieties.  Beds  varying  from  twenty  to  100  feet  in  thickness 
are  exposed  along  the  mountain  ranges.  The  mineral  is  very 
pure  and  can  be  utilized  for  purposes  where  gypsum  is  required. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Plaster  Compa- 
ny is  operating  a  plaster  mill  at  Red  Buttes,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  State.  There  is  room  and  material  in  sight  to  suj^ply 
a  thousand  mills ;  in  fact,  Wyoming  could  furnish  the  world  with 
plaster-of-paris  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  not  consider  the 
beds  exhausted. 
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Natural  Plaster.  In  a  few  localities  deposits  of  what 
has  been  called  a  natural  plaster  have  been  found.  The  mineral 
occurs  in  superficial  deposits,  varying  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  pulverulent  and  has  a  light  gray  color.  When  a 
portion  of  the  water  has  been  driven  olf  it  sets  and  forms  a  very 
hard  cement.  The  Standard  Plaster  Company  of  Laramie  is 
manufacturing  a  plaster  from  beds  recently  ojjened  near  Lara- 
mie, and  no  doubt  in  numerous  other  localities  beds  of  this  nat- 
ural plaster  will  be  found  when  prospected  for.  This  industry 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  eighteen  months. 

Clays.  Pressed  and  common  brick  are  manufactured  in 
the  State,  but  at  present  there  are  no  other  clay  industries. 
The  clay  beds  are  in  abundance  and  are  found  in  every  county  in 
the  State.  Common  brick  clay,  fire  clay,  tile  and  terra  cotta 
clay  and  potter's  clay  are  found  in  thick  beds  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  not  in  superficial  deposits,  as  they  are  usually  seen 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  States.  Only  a  few^  years  ago  a  clay 
was  discovered  at  Rock  Creek  that  was  called  mineral  soap.  For 
a  number  of  years  this  clay  has  been  sold  in  car  loads  to  eastern 
clay  men.  The  industry  is  on  the  increase  each  year,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  ere  long  be  of  consider- 
able importance. 

The  Rawlins  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  making  a  brick 
which  is  pronounced  by  Chicago  experts  to  be  the  finest  made 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  clay  also  makes  very  fine  tiling  for  floors,  fire  places, 
and  all  kinds  of  pottery  and  i:)ij)ing. 

Tin.  Black  oxide  of  tin  has  been  known  in  veins  and  as 
stream  tin  in  the  Wyoming  portion  of  the  Black  Hills  for  many 
years.  Tons  of  stream  tin  have  been  mined  and  sold.  The 
veins  are  slightly  developed.  Prior  to  the  failure  of  the  Dakota 
tin  mining  companies,  the  prospects  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hills 
were  considered  quite  valuable.  There  are  good  veins  of  tin  of 
average  richness,  and  before  many  years  the  tin  mines  of  Dakota 
and  Wyoming  will  be  worked. 

Wyoming  gained  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  for  her  exhibit 
of  stream  tin. 

Salt.  Salt  springs,  rich  enough  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  salt  plant,  occur  in  Weston,  Johnson  and  Uinta  coun- 
ties. Salt  has  been  manufactured  in  Uinta  and  Weston  counties, 
but  for  local  consumption  only. 

Quartz.  The  Laramie  Mountains  abound  in  large  veins  of 
pure  quartz.     When  ground  it  is  valuable  for  glass-making. 

Glass  Sand.  There  are  numerous  places  in  the  State 
where  glass  sand  is  found.  The  beds  near  Laramie  have  been 
worked  and  proven. 

Mica.  Muscovite  mica,  the  mica  of  commerce,  is  very 
plentiful  in  Wyoming,  but  there  are  only  a  few  localities  where 
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it  lias  been  found  in  "book"  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  mining. 
In  Whalen  Canon,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Hartville,  and 
at  Grand  Encampment,  there  are  numerous  large  veins  of  feld- 
spar containing  first-class  mica.  The  former  has  been  worked 
to  some  extent  and  a  small  shipment  made.  Sheets  squaring  six 
inches  have  been  taken  out  near  the  surface.  It  is  first  quality 
in  every  respect.    • 

Feldspar.  Orthoclase  feldspar  occurs  in  large  veins  in 
Whalen  Canon.  It  is  free  from  detrimental  minerals,  and  could 
be  utilized  for  all  purposes  where  orthoclase  could  be  used. 

Sulphur.  Extensive  deposits  of  native  sulphur  are  known 
in  Uinta  County.  While  claims  are  held  by  prospectors,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  refine  the  crude  brimstone,  which  assays 
from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  There  are  also  very  extens- 
ive deposits  above  Cody  on  the  Shcshone  River,  which  can  be 
worked  as  soon  as  the  Burlington  finishes  its  line  into  Cody. 

Bismuth.  Bismuth  ore  of  rare  purity  has  been  mined  at 
Jelm  Mountain,  and  shipped  to  the  East  for  reduction.  The  ore 
is  a  mixture  of  carbonates  and  metallic  bismuth,  and  assays  from 
50  to  65  per  cent,  of  metal. 

Sulphate  of  Aluminum.  This  mineral,  which  is  usually 
called  native  alum,  occurs  in  extensive  deposits  in  Sweetwater 
and  Big  Horn  counties.  It  is  the  principal  salt  used  in  manu- 
facturing commercial  -^lums;  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  natural  soda. 

Fibrous  Talc.  A  very  large  vein  of  fibrous  talc  exists  in 
the  range  of  mountains  west  of  Wheatland.  The  quality  is  ex- 
cellent. This  mineral  is  used  extensively  in  the  East,  and  as 
soon  as  the  proper  transportation  can  be  furnished  the  Wyoming 
deposits  will  be  worked, 

Decompo:;ed  Granite.  Somt?  five  years  ago  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  commenced  loading  decomposed  gran- 
ite from  a  point  near  Sherman  and  hauling  it  out  as  ballast.  It 
w^as  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  stone  for  this  purpose. 
In  1900  the  company  loaded  500,000  tons,  the  most  of  which  was 
used  for  railroad  purposes ;  but  it  was  also,  to  some  extent,  sold 
for  road-building  in  cities,  a  use  to  which  it  is  well  adapted,  and 
for  which  it  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  extensively  used. 

Natural  Pigments.  Soft  iron  ores  have  been  utilized  for 
red  paint  for  years.  For  many  years  paint  mills  were  operated 
at  Rawlins.  More  recently  the  ore  has  been  shipped  to  other 
States  to  be  ground.  The  soft  hematite  ores  are  in  large  bodies 
and  make  a  first-class  paint.  Ochres  of  various  shades  are 
known,  but  the  beds  have  not  been  worked.  Graphite  and  the 
low-grade  asbestos  that  w^ould  make  an  excellent  fire-proof  paint 
are  found  in  large  bodies,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  utilized. 

Semi-Precious  Stones.  The  semi-precious  stones  are  in 
abundance.     Quartz  crystals,  agates,  jaspers,  moss  agates,  pet- 
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rilied  wood,  garnets  and  beiyls  are  the  important  ones.  Tlu^ 
moss  agates  are  the  best  found  in  the  world.  Thus  far  no 
precious  stones  have  been  rejDorted. 

Natural  Soda.  Extensive  deposits  of  natural  soda  are 
known  in  Carbon.  Natrona  and  Albany  counties.  Numerous 
springs  contain  considerable  soda,  and  at  Green  River  a  well 
yields  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  deposits 
vary  in  size  from  a  few  to  100  acres,  and  the  soda  ranges  from 
a  few  inches  to  sixteen  feet,  and  possibly  more.  These  deposits 
are  chiefly  sodium  sulphate,  but  there  are  carbonates  and  possi- 
bly some  bi-carbonates  in  some  localities;  along  the  Sweetwater 
River  there  are  deposits  that  contain  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  these  great  deposits  of  soda, 
but  so  far,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  they  have 
not  been  successful.  The  sulphate,  when  dried  and  calcined, 
has  been  sold  in  the  East  for  glass-making,  and  was  used  at  the 
Laramie  glass  factory.  With  proper  machinery,  these  great 
beds  of  soda  can  be  utilized  and  would  bring  in  a  large  revenue. 

The  most  valuable  natural  soda  discovered  in  Wyoming  is 
what  is  known  as  sodium  carbonate,  or  the  sal  soda  of  commerce, 
and  can  be  derived  in  inexhaustible  quantities  from  wells,  aver- 
aging a  depth  of  200  feet,  at  Green  River,  the  county  seat  of 
Sweetwater  County,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way. Samples  of  water  taken  from  numerous  wells  at  Green 
River  yield  an  analysis  of  over  20  per  cent,  of  sal  soda  crystals. 

Professor  Gilbert  C.  Wheller  of  Chicago,  a  chemist  of 
acknowledged  reputation,  furnishes  the  Green  River  Fuel  and 
Oil  Company  with  the  following  analysis  of  the  crude  soda  at 
Green  River : 

Silica 0.51 

Iron  and  aluminum 0.42 

Calcium 0.64 

Magnesium 0.27 

Insoluble  residue 0  23 

Water 22.57 

Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda 75.36 


100.00 


This  is  practically  more  pure  than  the  sal  soda  of  commerce, 
and  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  i^roduced  by  simple 
evaporation  offers  great  inducement  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

Asbestos.  There  are  two  minerals  called  asbestos,  one  a 
serpentine  and  the  other  an  amphibole.  The  latter  is  the  true 
asbestos,  but  the  former  is  sold  under  the  same  name  and  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  asbestos  that  is  found  in  Wyoming,  with 
the  exception  of  small  mineralogical  specimens,  belongs  to  the 
serpentine  variety,  and  is  known  as  chrysotile.     Valuable  de- 
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jjosits  of  this  mineral  have  been  found  in  Natrona,  Albany  and 
Carbon  counties.  Natrona  County  has  marketed  some  of  th(» 
mineral.  The  long  distance  from  the  railroad  will  forbid  work 
upon  the  majority  of  these  discoveries  for  some  years  to  come. 
As  soon  as  the  Burlington  builds. across  the  State,  there  will  be 
an  opening  for  some  of  the  asbestos  properties  near  Laramie 
Peak  and  in  the  Seminoe  Mountains. 

Warm  Springs.  Warm  springs,  highly  charged  with  min- 
erals, are  numerous,  so  numerous  that  space  cannot  be  given  to 
enumerate  them.  Some  of  them  are  marvels,  and  in  years  to 
come  will  be  known  the  world  over.  Saratoga  and  Big  Horn 
Springs  have  already  been  proven.  The  Big  Horn  Springs,  al- 
though over  200  miles  from  the  railroad,  have  a  large  number  of 
visitors  each  year.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  people  200 
miles  from  these  springs,  in  a  covered  wagon,  conveying  a  help- 
less invalid  to  the  Big  Horn  Canon. — See  articles  on  Carbon 
and  Big  Horn  counties. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  WYOMING  MINERALS 

The  following  is  a  complete  list,  up  to  date,  of  the  minerals 
found  in  Wyoming,  compiled  by  Prof.  Wilbur  C.  Knight,  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  The  numbers  used  are  the  same  as  in 
Dana's  Mineralogy.  The  omitted  numbers  signify  that  the  cor- 
responding minerals  are  not  known  in  Wyoming. 

Graphite, — No.  2.  Amorphous  varieties  have  been  re- 
ported from  Laramie,  Albany,  Carbon,  Converse  and  Fremont 
counties.  Foliated  graphite  has  been  found  at  Hadeck  Canon. 
This  mineral  is  used  for  lead  pencils,  stove  polish,  crucibles  and 
paint. 

Sulphur. — No.  8.  Native  sulphur  occurs  in  large  de^josits 
in  Big  Horn  and  Uinta  counties. 

Bismuth.— No.  11.  Bright  particles  of  metallic  bismuth 
are  found  at  Jelm  Mountain,  Albany  County,  associated  with  a 
carbonate  of  bismuth. 

Gold. — No.  14.  In  placers  and  quartz  veins  in  all  of  the; 
mountain  ranges  in  the  State.  Beautiful  crystals  are  found  in 
Douglas  Creek  placer  mines. 

Copper. — No.  15.  At  Tie  Siding,  Albany  County,  nuggets 
of  copper  have  been  found  that  would  weigh  from  ten  ounces  to 
200  pounds.     It  has  also  been  found  in  numerous  other  localities. 

Mercury.— No.  16.  Found  in  the  King  David  mine.  Sil- 
ver Crown,  Laramie  County,  on  the  115-foot  level. 

Platinum. — No.  22.  Associated  with  placer  gold  minces  on 
Douglas  Creek,  Albany  County. 

Iron.— No.  25.     Meteoric,  found  in  Laramie  County,  1887. 

Realgar. — No.  26.     Associated  with  arsenical  iiold  ores  in 
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Fremont  County,  and  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cokeville,  Uinta 
County. 

Orpiment. — No.  27.  Associated  with  realgar  in  Fremont 
and  Uinta  Counties. 

Stibnite. — No.  28.  •  Hartville,  near  Whalen  Canon,  Lara- 
mie County. 

Molybdenite. — No.  34.  Laramie,  Albany,  Johnson,  Fre- 
mont and  Big  Horn  Counties.  This  mineral  is  usually  found 
in  thin  scales  and  resembles  graphite.  It  is  also  often  mistaken 
for  lead  ore.  It  has  no  commercial  importance,  unless  pure  and 
in  large  veins. 

Aegentite.  (Silver  Glance). — No.  42.  Runningwater 
mine,  Converse  County,  and  the  Wood  River  mines.  Big  Horn 
County. 

Galena. — No.  45.  A  common  ore  in  the  mountains,  usual- 
ly carrying  silver. 

Chalcocite. — No.  54.  A  common  ore,  and  usually  found 
very  pure.     Samples  often  assay  70  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Sphalerite. — No.  58.  Only  found  in  the  Ferris  Mountains. 

CovELLiTE.— No.  67.     Medicine  Bow  Mountains. 

MiLLERiTE. — No.  70.  Reported  as  occurring  with  the  cop- 
per ores  from  the  Ferris  Mountains.  This  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. 

Pyrrhotite. — No.  74.  Large  veins  are  known  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Laramie  Peak. 

BoRNiTE. — No.  78.  From  the  Grand  Encampment  cojjper 
mines. 

Chalcopyrite. — No.  88.  A  common  copper  ore  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Pyrite. — No.  85.  Very  common.  Found  in  veins  and  as- 
sociated with  sedimentary  rocks. 

Marcasite. — No.  96.  Found  in  veins  in  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  not  far  from  La  Plata  mines. 

Arsenopyrite.^ — No.  98.  Whalen  Canon  and  Silver  Crown, 
Laramie  County;  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  Carbon  County; 
Atlantic,  Fremont  County. 

Krennerite. — No.  105.  Based  upon  the  determination  of 
a  single  specimen  found  in  a  quartz  vein  on  Douglas  Creek, 
Albany  County. 

Tetrahedrite.  (Gray  Copper).— No.  148.  From  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  Carbon  County,  and  Whalen  Canon,  Laramie 
County. 

Halite.  (Common  Salt). — No.  166.  Uinta,  Weston,  John- 
son and  Big  Horn  counties. 

Cerargyrite.  (Horn  Silver). — No.  169.  Black  Buttes 
mines.  Crook  County. 

Fluorite.— No.  175.     Near  Tie  Siding,  Albany  County. 
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Quartz. — No.  210.     1 — Quartz  crystals,  common. 

8 — Amethyst,  Boulder  Ridge,  Albany  Count}-  ;  Red  Des- 
ert, Sweetwater  County;  Amethyst  Mountain,  Big 
Horn  County. 

d: — Rose  quartz,  Crook  County. 

(' — Smoky   quartz.  Plumbago   Cailon,  Albany   County. 

7 — Milky  quartz,  common. 
Cri;pt()crystalline  Varieties'.  1 — Chalcedony,  very  com- 
mon and  in  great  variety.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  mammillary  and  stalactite  chalcedony  are  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  Albany  County.  Chalced- 
ony geodes  occur  in  Whalen  Canon,  Laramie  Co. 

2 — Carnelian,  Sage  Hen  Creek,  Natrona  County. 

8 — Chrysoprase,  Fremont  County,"  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Agate  Lake,  Natrona  County. 

4 — Prase. 

6 — Agates:  a.  Banded,  Fremont,  Natrona,  Albany  and 
Sweetwater  counties.  Beautiful  fortification  ag- 
ates in  Bridger  eocene. 

b.  Clouded  agates,  common. 

c.  Moss  agate,  beautiful  specimens  at  Hart- 
ville  and  Chugwater  Creek,  Laramie  County, 
and  Split  Rock,  Natrona  County. 

Agatized  wood,  common. 
9 — Agate  jasper,  Carbon  and  Albany  counties. 
11 — Flint,  very  common. 
12 — Hornstone,  Fremont  County. 

14 — Jasper,  abundant  and  in  great  variety,  besides  the 
above . 
Quartzite  very  abundant. 
Tridymite. — No.  211.     Sweetwater  County,  associated  with 
late  eruptives. 

Opal.— No.  212.  Fremont,  Uinta,  Natrona  and  Albany 
counties.  Precious  opals  not  known.  Opalized  wood  in  many 
localities. 

Cuprite. — No.  224.  Silver  Crown,  Laramie  County,  and 
Rock  Creek,  Carbon  County. 

Tenorite. — No.  230.  Michigan  and  Sunrise  mines,  Lara- 
mie County. 

Corundum. — No.  231.     Wind  River  Mountains. 
Hematite. — No.  232.     1 — Specular,  Laramie  Peak  and  Tie 
Siding,  Albany  County. 
2 — Compact  columnar,  Hartville,  Laramie  County. 
3 — Red  ochreous,  Hartville,  Rawlins  and  Seminoe. 
4 — Clay  ironstone,  common  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
Ilmenite,. — No.  233.     Iron  Mountain,  Albany  County. 
Magnetite. — No.  237.   Laramie  Mountains,   Laramie   and 
Albany  Counties. 
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Chromite. — -No.  241.     Dutton  Creek,  Carbon  County. 
Minium. — No.  244.     Lenox  mine,  Silver  Crown. 
Cassiterite.     (Black  Tin.)  -No.  248.     Black  Hills,  Crook 
County. 

Pyrolusite. — No.  254.  Albany,  Crook  and  Uinta  coun- 
ties. 

Turgite. — No.  255.     Crook  County. 
Manganite. — No.  258.     Albany  County. 
LiMONiTE. — No.  259.     Miners'   Delight,   Fremont   County; 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains;  good   crystals   limonite  after  pyrites. 
PsiLOMELANE. — No.  269.     Warren's  Peak,  Crook  County. 
Calcite. — No.  270.     Varieties  based  chiefly  upon  crystal- 
lization and  accidental  impurities: 

1 — Dogtooth  spar,  beautiful  crystals  at  Cold  Springs, 

Laramie  County ;  nailhead  spar.  Table  Mountain 

cavern. 

2— Satin  spar.  Rock  Creek,  near  the  old  stage  crossing. 

3 — Granular  limestone,  common  in  carboniferous  rocks. 

Hard  compact  limestone,  very  common. 

Lithograx3hic   stone,  Vermillion   Creek,  Sweetwater 

County . 
Hydraulic  limestone,  quite  common. 
Marbles  in  variety,  general. 
Onyx  marble,  Hartville  and  Cokeville. 
Stalactites,  Table  Mountain  cavern. 
Stalagmites,  Table  Mountain  cavern. 
Travertine,  Table  Mountain  cavern. 
Dolomitic  calcite,  near  Laramie. 
Dolomite. — No.  271.     Twelve  miles  west  of  Uva,  Laramie 
County. 

SiDERiTE. — No.  273.  Fremont,  Big  Horn,  Albany  and  Car- 
bon counties — extent  of  deposits  not  known. 

Aragonite. — No.  277.  Perfect  crystals  near  the  Big  Horn 
Hot  Springs.  Pseudomorphs  after  Hanksite,  Albany  County. 
Massive  near  Cody,  Big  Horn  County. 

Cerussite. — No.  281.  Lenox  mine,  Silver  Crown,  Laramie 
County. 

Bismutosphaerite. — No.  283.  McMullenmine,  Jelm  Moun- 
tain, Albany  County. 

Malachite. — No.  288.      Very   common — good   crystallized 
specimens  at  the  Sunrise  mine,  Hartville. 
AzuRiTE.— No.  289.     Very  common. 

Natron. — ^No.  296.     Sweetwater  soda  mines,  Natrona   Co. 
Trona. — No.  299.     From  the  same  deposits  as  natron. 
Orthoclase. — No.  313.      Very   common.     Valuable    veins 
near  Whalen  Canon,  Laramie  County. 

Sanidine. — Sundance,  Crook  County. 

MiCROCLiNE.— No.  314.     Halleck  Cafion,  Albany  County. 
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Anorthoclase.  —No.  315.  Obsidian  clitf,  Yellowstone  Park. 

Oligoclase. — No.  816.     Laramie,  Albany,  Carbon  and  Fre- 
mont counties. 

Labradorite. — No.  819.     Common  in   the  Laramie  Moun- 
tains. 

Leucite. — No.  321.     Leucite  Hills,  Sweetwater  County. 

Pyroxene. — No.  325.     Very  common  in  Archean  rocks. 
Variety  Augite  associated  w4th  the  eruptive  rocks. 

Pectolite, — No.  330.     Ferris  Mountains,  Carbon  County. 

Anthophyllite. — No.  337.     Near  Owen,  Albany  County. 

Amphibole. — No.  338.     Varieties: 

a.  Hornblend,  common  in  the  Archean  rocks. 

b.  Actinolite,  common  in  the  crystalline  schists. 
Crocidolite. — No.  341.     Bradley's  Peak,   Carbon  County, 

associated  with  epidiorite. 

Beryl — No.  344.      Large   crystals    are    numerous   east   of 
Whalen  Canon,  Laramie  County. 

NosELiTE. — No.  364.     Leucite  Hills,   Sweetwater   County. 

Garnet. — No.  370.     Common  in  great  variety: 
Grassularite,  Laramie  Mountains. 
PyroiJe,  Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow  Mountains. 
Massive  garnet,  Boulder  Ridge,  Albany  County. 

CHRYSOLiTa:. — No.  376.     Fremont's  Peak,  Fremont  County. 

Olivine. — Meeteetse  Creek,  Big  Horn  County. 

Fayalite — No.  377.     Obsidian  cliff,  Yellowstone  Park. 

Zircon. — No.  394.     South  Pass,  Fremont  County. 

Cyanite. — No.  400.     Medicine  Peak,  Carbon  County. 

Gadolinite. — No.  404.     Near  Iron  Mountain,  Albany  Co. 

Epidote — No.  407.     Very  commo^  in  Archean  rocks — good 
crystals  near  Laramie  Peak. 

Tourmaline. — No.    426.       Laramie    Mountains    and   near 
Hartville,  Laramie  County. 

Staurolite. — No.  428.     Whalen  Canon,  Laramie  County, 
and  Atlantic,  Fremont  County. 

Mordenite — No.  437.     Hoodoo  Mountains,  Big  Horn  Co. 

Muscovite. — No.  458.     Common ;  large  crystals  of  excellent 
quality  in  Whalen  Canon. 

BiOTiTE. — No.  462.     Very  common  in  Archean  rocks. 

Phlogopite. — No.  462  A.     Leucite  Hills,  Sweetwater  Co. 

Lepidomelane. — No.  462  B.     Laramie  Mountains. 

Serpentine. — No.  481.     Natrona,  Carbon  and  Albany  coun- 
ties. 

Asbestos-chrysotile,  same  localities. 

Talc. — No.  484.     Very  common.     A  good  quality  of  fibrous 
talc  was  recently  found  west  of  Wheatland. 

Saponite. — No.  488.      Reported  from  Crook  County — not 
confirmed. 
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Kaolinite. — 492.  Impure  varieties  are  common.  Under 
this  head  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  clays. 

Bentonite,  a  new  variety  found  at  Rock  Creek  and  New- 
castle. This  variety  is  in  great  demand  and  the  industry  is  in- 
creasing every  year. 

Chrysocolla. — No.  504.  Laramie  Mountains  and  Hart- 
ville. 

OoLUMBiTE.— No.  525.     Nigger  Hill,  Crook  County.  , 

Nephelite. — No.  B57.     Warren's  Peak,  Crook  County. 

Apatite. — No.  549.  Sweetwater  County  and  near  Wel- 
come, Crook  County. 

Olivenite. — No.  561.     Essex  Mountain,  Sweetwater  Co. 

Wavellite — No.  636.     Separation,  Carbon  County. 

Soda  Nitre. — No.  688.    Leucite  Hills,  Sweetwater  County. 

Nitre. — No.  684.  Leucite  Hills,  Sweetwater  County,  and 
near  Dayton,  Sheridan  County. 

Borax. — No.  707.  Reported  from  Fremont  County;  not 
confirmed. 

Thenardite. — No.  716.  Found  in  depressions  in  the  arid 
region. 

Barite. — No.  719.  Red  Desert,  Sweetwater  County;  Como 
Bluff,  Carbon  County. 

Brochantite. — No.  740.  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  from 
Rambler  mine. 

MiRABiLiTE. — No.  748.  Natural  sulphate  of  soda,  common 
in  Wyoming. 

Gypsum. — No.  746.  Very  common  in  thick  beds,  in  Trias- 
sic  red  sandstone. 

1 — Selenite,  crystallized. 
2 — Fibrous,  satin  spar. 
8 — Massive,  alabaster. 

Epsomite. — No.  748.  Common;  in  large  deposits  in  Alba- 
ny County;  also  abundant  in  Sweetwater  County. 

Melanterite. — No.  751.  Whalen  Canon  and  Big  Horn 
County. 

Chalcanthite. — No.  755.     Silver  Crown,  Laramie  County. 

Alunogen. — No.  775.  This  mineral  is  usually  called  alum. 
It  is  found  in  large  deposits  in  Big  Horn  and  Sweetwater  coun- 
ties. There  is  a  large  deposit  in  a  cave  in  Cedar  Mountain  near 
Cody. 

Wulfenite. — No.  818.  Lenox  mine.  Silver  Crown,  Lara- 
mie County. 

Ozocerite. — Reported  from  Fremont  County. 

Succinite.    (Amber). — Found  in  the  coal  at  various  plnces. 

Petroleum. — Very  common,  in  great  variety. 

AsPHALTUM. — Natrona,  Fremont  and  IJinta  countless. 

Natural  Gas. — Fremont  and  Natrona  counties. 


IRON  MINING  AT  SUNRISE  PARK. 
GUERNSEY,  WYOMING. 
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Coal.  —Bituminous,   Weston,    Sweetwater,    Carbon,    Uinta 
and  Johnson  counties. 

Semi-anthracite,    Buffalo,     Johnson     and    Sweetwater 

counties. 
Lignite,  general. 


IRON. 


Second  to  those  of  no  State  in  the  Union  are  the  deposits 
of  iron  ore.  Prospecting  along  this  line  has  not  been  carried  on 
to  any  extent,  and  only  iron  districts  reasonably  near  the  rail- 
roads have  received  any  attention.  The  greatest  deposits  are 
red  hematites,  quite  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
quite  low  in  silica.  The  only  districts  where  development  or 
mining  has  been  carried  on  are  Hartville,  Rawlins  and  Sem- 
inoe.  In  these  camps  are  large  deposits  of  soft  ore  which  mak(^s 
an  excellent  pigment.  The  hard  ores  are  found  beneath  the  sur- 
face in  bodies  varying  from  ten  to  100  feet  in  thickness.  Raw- 
lins and  Hartville  or  Guernsey  have  furnished  thousands  of  tons 
of  ore  to  be  used  by  the  Salt  Lake  and  Denver  smelters  as  a  flux 
for  lead  and  copper  smelting,  and  two  railroads  have  been  built 
to  the  Hartville  mines.  Besides  the  hematites,  there  are  great 
deposits  of  maquetites  in  the  Laramie  Mountains,  and  beds  of 
clay  ironstone  in  the  cretaceous  rocks.  Hematite  ore  has  been 
found  in  Crook,  Uinta,  Johnson,  Fremont,  Big  Horn,  Albany 
and  Sheridan  counties.  The  ores  examined  are  of  exceptional 
purity. 

IRON  MINES  AT  GUERNSEY. 

The  Hartville  iron  range,  in  Laramie  County,  now  known 
throughout  the  country  as  containing  the  finest  and  most  extens- 
ive deposits  of  Bessemer  steel  ores  in  the  world,  has  become  the 
scene  of  vast  operations  within  the  past  year,  during  which  time 
two  railroads,  the  Burlington  and  the  Colorado  &  Wyoming, 
have  been  built  into  these  great  iron  fields. 

The  mines  now  being  worked  are  owned  by  the  Wyoming- 
Railway  &  Iron  Company  and  held  under  lease  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Company.  This  company  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,- 
000,  and  is  rapidly  enlarging  its  plant  at  Pueblo,  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.     They  are  now  mining,  at  Sunrise 
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Park  in  the  center  of  the  iron  belt,  about  2,000  tons  of  ore  per 
day  and  are  gradually  putting  in  facilities  to  increase  this  out- 
put by  tlie  prospecting  and  development  of  new  mines.  The 
company  employs  three  steam  shovels  on  the  Sunrise  groujD  and 
is  exploring  new  ore  bodies  by  mining  shafts  and  tunnels  and 
prospecting  other  ground  by  diamond  drills.  Trains  are  run  in- 
to Sunrise  Park  and  the  ore  loaded  directly  on  the  cars  from  the 
mines.  Two  mining  camps,  Sunrise  and  Hartville,  are  the  homes 
of  the  miners.  The  company  has  erected  forty  cottages  for  the 
miners  at  Sunrise  and  at  Hartville,  two  miles  below,  is  the  old 
mining  camp  which  has  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
incorj:>orated  into  a  municipality. 

The  known  area  of  the  iron  belt,  which  begins  at  Guernsey 
on  the  south  and  runs  to  the  head  of  Whalen  Canon  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ten  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  three 
miles,  covers  thirty  square  miles.  The  greatness  of  the  deposit 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  has  a  lease  on  seventy-two  patented  mines,  the  present 
enormous  output  is  obtained  by  working  only  two  mines. 

The  ores  are  exceptionally  pure  and  of  the  highest  grade 
known,  showing  from  65  to  68  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  from  2^2 
to  5  per  cent,  silica  and  are  practically  free  from  sulphur  and 
phosphorus. 

A  full  description  of  the  town  of  Guernsey,  the  metropolis 
of  this  iron  region,  and  the  numerous  other  resources  tributary 
thereto,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Laramie  County. 

RAWLINS  HEMATITE. 

Two  miles  north  of  Rawlins,  Carbon  County,  there  is  a 
large  deposit  of  red  hematite  ore,  occurring  in  a  metamorphosed 
sandstone  capped  with  limestone.  The  ore  is  remarkably  pure. 
In  this  vicinity  there  are  several  other  locations  which  contain 
similar  deposits. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RAWLINS  HEMATITE. 

Peroxide  of  iron 94.22 

Silica 1.71 

Sulphur 1.24 

Phosphorus Trace 

Titanic  acid None 

Water {).:s7 

Oa,  Mg-  and  Mn,  no  estimate 

SEMINOE  IRON  DEPOSITS. 

One  of  the  larg(>st  deposits  of  iron  in  Wyoming  occurs  in 
the  Seminoe  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Bradley's  Peak,  Carbon 
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County.  Bradley's  Poak  has  l)een  cnllcHl  a  mountain  of  iron  ore, 
containing  not  less  than  1,500,000,000  tons,  and  when  develop- 
ment is  begun  here  this  locality  will  furnish  an  important  Dart 
of  the  iron  ore  to  be  smelted  in  Wyoming. 


ANALYSES  OF  SEMINOE  IRON  ORE. 


Constituents 


By 


By 


Bv 


By  N.  Y. 


By 


H.E.  WOOD     H.H.  \V(JOD     H.E.WOOD    METAL  WuKKS    A.S.M'GIMTH 


Metallic  iron.  . .  .55.30 

Oxysfen 23.1)1 

Silica 20.10 

Titanic  acid 

Phosphorus 

Mang-anese 

Zinc 

Copper 

Sulphur 

Arsenic 

Phosphorus  in  100 
parts  of  iron 


29.50 
25.50 
15.00 


63.56 
27.25 

2.68 

0.03 

None 

None 


68.60 

4.30 
Trace 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Trace 
None 


61.350 


0.046 
0.042 
0.076 
0.013 
0.005 
0.006 

0.075 


1890. 


These   analyses   are   taken    from   the  State  Geologist's  report  for 


From  the  analyses  I  judge  that  the  first  two  are  from  sam- 
ples taken  from  the  silicious  ores,  and  the  last  three  from  the 
masses  of  good  hematite.  This  section  is  well  situated  for  iron 
making,  everything  being  near  at  hand. 


OIL. 


Eighteen  oil  fields  are  known  in  Wyoming,  and  several  more 
will  be  discovered  when  prospected  for.  In  each  of  these  fields 
oil  is  flowing  from  springs,  or  there  are  thick  bands  of  oil  sand 
exposed. 

The  greater  number  of  these  fields  are  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  but  there  are  fields  in  the  northeastern 
part,  in  the  southwestern  portion,  and  in  the  northern  central 
region.  The  oils  that  have  been  analyzed  vary  in  nature  from 
high-grade  lubricating  to  oils  that  will  produce  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  kerosene.  On  the  Popo  Agie  River,  near  Lander,  are 
three  wells  that  will  produce  600  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  These 
wells   have    lain    idle  for  years,  because  of  the  lack  of  railroads 
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for  transportation.  From  what  is  known  at  the  present  time, 
Wyoming  will,  when  the  oil  fields  have  been  developed,  pro- 
duce as  much  oil  as  any  of  the  eastern  States.  With  proper  fa- 
cilities for  transportation,  the  oil  industry  in  Wyoming  will  be 
second  to  none. 

The  greatest  development  is  found  in  Natrona  County, 
where  a  lubricatiing  oil  is  found  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Two  thousand  square  miles 
have  been  prospected  and  large  quantities  of  oil  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  first  oil  well  was  sunk  in  1884,  on  Poison  Sj^ider  Creek, 
by  a  Denver  company.  Wells  were  also  sunk  in  the  Rattlesnake 
district.  But  the  principal  wells  are  located  on  Halt  Creek,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Casper.  At  Casper  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Oil  and  Gas  Company  has  erected  a  refinery  which  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  200  barrels  of  crude  oil.  The  product  is  hauled 
from  the  wells  in  wagons  that  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  18,000 
pounds,  each  train  of  wagons  requiring  twelve  to  sixteen  mules. 
This  greatly  adds  to  the  exjjense  of  production.  At  present  the 
following  oils  are  manufactured  at  Casper:  railroad  engine,  rail- 
road car,  railroad  valve  and  railroad  signal.  These  oils  are  the 
most  perfect  lubricants,  of  high  endurance,  highest  fire  tests, 
and  greatest  body  and  wearing  power.  Besides  railroad  oils,  the 
refinery  manufactures  other  special  high-grade  oils,  viz:  Station- 
ary engine,  valve,  spindle  oils,  dynamo  oils,  neutral  oils  for 
blending  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  paint  oil,  visco  axle  grease, 
and  heavy  machine  oil  for  mowing  machines.  The  product  of 
eight  producing  wells  varies  in  value  from  twenty  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 


ANALYSIS  OF  OIL  FROM  SALT  CREEK  BASIN,  NATRONA  COUNTY. 

Crude  oil — red   by  transmitted  and  olive  green  by  reflected  light;  spe- 
cific gravity,  .9050  (25.2°  B.) 

.,,,    _^  BOILING  POINT 

NO-  OF  SPECIFIC       DEGREES  REMARKS 

DISTILLATE     Degrees         Degrees        gravity      beaume 
Centigrade    ranrenheit 

1  120-210  248-410  .8600  32.6  Flashes  at  50°C.  (12rF.) 

2  210-265  410-510  .8710  32.4  Flashes  at  98"C.  (210°F.) 

3  265-275  510-528  .8770  30.3    

4  275-280  528-536  .8730  30.4    

5  280-285  536-544  .8622  33.3   

6  285-290  544-554  .8393  38.0    

7  290-320  554-608  .8518  35.4    

8  320-340  608-612  .8610  33.4    

9   8883    28.4    

10   Coke. 

Colo^  of  above:     Nos.    1  to  9,  from   dull   straw  color  by  regular 
gradations  to  the  color  of  the  crude  oil ;  No,  10,  black. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE  OIL,  NATRONA  COUNTY. 

By  Messrs.  Wyner  and  Harland,  London. 

Specific  gravity 992 

Kerosene None 

Volatile  below  600°F.,  lubricating  oil,  sp.  g.  854  to 

860;  flashing  at  150°F 29.80  per  cent. 

Volatile  at  650°F.,  lubricating  oil,  sp.  gr.  833;  flash- 
ing at  270°F 7.40  per  cent. 

Lubricating  oil,  sp.  gr.  950;  flashing  at  306"F 23.00  per  cent. 

Coke 30.00  per  cent. 

Loss 9 .  80  per  cent. 

Fremont  County  has  large  oil  fields  and  the  only  spouting 
or  flowing  wells.  The  springs  where  the  Murphy  wells  are  lo- 
cated were  discovered  by  Bonneville  in  1883  and  the  oil  has 
been  used  for  medicinal  and  lubricating  purposes  ever  since. 
This  oil  is  found  in  the  Paleozoic  strata  and  in  this  resi^ect  this 
field  resembles  more  closely  the  oil  fields  of  the  eastern  States 
than  any  other  Rocky  Mountain  oil  field.  The  wells  already 
drilled  will  produce  about  1,000  barrels  a  day.  At  present  thev 
are  packed,  but  in  spite  of  every  precaution  a  large  quantity  is 
o!-oing  to  waste.  An  arm  of  the  river  has  been  dammed  up  to 
catch  the  leakage  and  it  has  become  a  lake  of  oil.  On  one  oc- 
casion during  high  water  in  the  spring  this  dam  broke  and  10,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  went  down  the  river. 

The  Popo  Agie  petroleum  appears  almost  black,  although 
in  thin  layers  it  is  reddish-  brown  by  transmitted  light.  There 
is  no  perceptible  fluorescence,  and  the  distillates  are  not  nearly 
as  fluorescent  as  those  of  Salt  Creek  oil.  The  odor  and  taste 
are  strong  and  unpleasant,  and  on  distilling  the  oil  vapors  of 
very  disagreeable  odor  are  given  off,  doubtless  compounds  of  sul- 
phur. The  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  the  crude  oil  is  .66,  about 
the  same  amount  as  in  the  Ohio  petroleum. 

The  crude  oil  flashes  at  32  degrees  C.  (90  degrees  F.)  and 
ignites  at  58  degrees  C.  (136  degrees  F.)  It  is  still  fluid  at  — 10 
degrees  C.  (14  degrees  F.)  The  viscosity  at  20  degrees  com- 
pared with  water  at  the  same  temperature  is  13.28. 

The  heating  power  of  the  Popo  Agie  petroleum,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  bomb  calorimeter,  is  10,437  calories  per  gram, 
which  is  equivalent  to  14,571,000  foot-pounds  of  energy  per 
pound  of  oil.  One  pound  of  oil  will  give  heat  enough  to  to  con- 
vert 22.24  pounds  of  water  at  212  degrees  F.  into  steam. 

The  crude  oil  shows  no  paraffine  on  cooling,  and  is  soluble 
in  light  benzine.  Absolute  alcohol  leaves  a  tarry  residue  and 
deposits  paraffine  on  cooling. 

As  a  natural  lubricating  oil  to  be  used  in  its  crude  state,  the 
Popo  Agie  oil  is  not   as  good  as   some  of  the  other  oils  found  in 
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the  State,  but  upon  refining  this  oil  contains  no  products  that 
can  not  })e  thrown  either  into  illuminating  or  heavy  lubricating 
oil. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MURPHY  OIL.  FREMONT  COUNTY. 
By  Messrs.  Wyner  and  Hafland,  London. 

Specific  gravity 23A^°  Beauine 

Kerosene,  sp.  gr.  8U7,  fiashiiig-at  110°  F 17.00  per  cent. 

Lubricating  oil,  sp.  gv.  810  to  824 21.00  per  cent. 

Lubricating  oil,  sp.  gv.  840  to  844 20.00  ])er  cent. 

Lubricating  oil,  sp.  gr.  906 27.00  pei*  cent. 

Coke 14.00  per  cent. 

There  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Uinta  County,  near 
Evanston  and  Piedmont,  a  very  fine  illuminating  oil  which  has 
caused  considerable  excitement  and  a  number  of  companies  have 
been  formed  to  operate  in  the  district.  The  following  is  the 
analysis : 

ANALYSIS  OF  CRUDE  OIL  FROM  UINTAH  WELL  NEAR  PIEDMONT. 

Made  by  Louis  Falkenau,  State  Assay  Office,  San  Francisco. 

Specific  gravity  at  6()"F.,  equals  19"C 0.825 

Flashing  point    ''       ''  "  ''   Ordinnry  tcnn)erature 

Distillation —  By  V(,iunie      By  WeiRiu      Spec.  r,r- 

No.  1. 
From  66  F.  eq.  19  (J.  to  302  F.  eq.  150 'C.       15  p.c.        17.1  0.740 

Light  Oils  (Naphtha,  benzine,  etc.) 

No.  2. 
From  302°F.  eq.  150°C.  to  491°F.  eq.  225"C.    33.1  33.4         0.802 

Illuminating  Oil  (Light  white). 

No.  3. 
From  491"F.  eq.  225°C.  to  662°F.  eq.  350  C.    26.5  27.1         0.830 

Illum*inating  Oil  (Heavy  yellow). 

No.  4. 
From  662'F.  eq.  350°C.  to  dryness  19.5  20.4         0.840 

Residue : 

Bituminous,  soluble  in  carbon-bisulphide  1  p.c. 

Insoluble  carbon  and  ash 1  p.c. 

Paralfines  (approximate) 14.1  p.c. 

Sulphur «  . . .  0.1  ]).c. 

The  oil  distills  without  foaming  or  kicking. 


COAL. 


The  following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  report  of  the  Stah^ 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines.  It  does  not  include  the  output  of 
small  mines  operated  exclusively  for  local  consumption  :  there 
are  probably  500  such  mines,  with  an  output  of  from  1(^0  to  1,000 
tons  each. 

STATEMENT  OF  COAL  OUTPUT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  30,  1900. 

NaMB  OF  Mine  Lump  Mine  Hun         Nut  Slack  Stove  ToTAL 

Rock  Springs- 
No.  1 201,811  31,104  41,188      150,424     55,274      479,801 

No.  2 52,247  63,069  4,572 

No.  7 201,051  

No.  8 161,866  18,838  30,268 

No.  9 99,066  11,269  20,870 

No.  10 285   

HannaNo.  1..  260,006     30,000 

Carbon  No.  2..  81,640     11,776 

Carbon  No.  7..  40,340  

Almy  Nos.  5,  6  17,650 

Almy  No.  7.  ..  22,347     84 

Sweetwater — 

No.  1 45,910  35,418  40,462 

Glenrock 26,150     13,070 

Hig-bee  No.  1 .  .  40,000  50,000  20,000 

Jumbo 178,000      1.767 

Antelope 

Nos.  1  &  2  240,260     2,37() 

Diamondville  .  213,715      5,327 

Kemmerer 

No.  1 31,611  375,991  13,582 

Aladdin 17,007     

Unreported, 

estimated 100,000     


30,122  

150,610 



201,051 

61,582   1,351 

273.905 

18,401  143,177 

292.783 

285 

50,000   •. 

;Mu,imio 



93.416 

10,011   

5n.;;:,i 

17.630 



22.1.31 

111,909  

2:53,699 



39.220 

10.000   

120.000 

39,412   

220,367 

52,844   

2i)5,474 

143,917   

362,960 

42,293  

463,477 

17,007 



100,000 

Totals 1,914,852  603,581  223,476      732,776  199,802  3,777,48^ 

COKE  PRODUCTION. 

Jumbo '.  .  .6,572  tons 

Antelope 8.81 1  tons 

Total   ,  . 15,383  tons 


THE  UPPER  PLATTE  MINING  DISTRICT. 


This  territoi-y  comprises  the  Grand  Encampment,  Battle 
Lake  and  Gold  Hill  districts.  Saratog:a,  where  are  situated  the 
famous  Hot  Springs,  is  the  chief  town  and  the  general  supply 
point  for  the  Platte  country. 

The  Grand  Encampment  and  Battle  Lake  divisions,  both 
in  extent  and  richness,  are  believed  to  be  unequalled  in  the 
West.  These  two  divisions  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte 
River  and  embrace  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  taking  in  all  of  its 
eastern  slope  and  a  strip  on  the  western  slope  from  seven  to 
twelve  miles  wide. 

From  Big  Creek  on  the  southeast  to  the  Savery  on  the  north- 
west is  a  distance  by  section  lines  of  sixty  miles,  and  from  the 
Cow  Creek  mining  properties  on  the  north  to  the  Three  Forks  and 
Whiskey  Park  sections  on  the  south  is  a  distance  by  air  line  of 
over  twenty  miles,  thus  giving  1,200  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  streams  contributing  to  the  flow  of  water  in  the  North 
Platte  River,  and  having  their  sources  in  that  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  occupied  by  the  Battle  Lake  and  Grand  Encamp- 
ment divisions  are  Jack.  North  Spring,  South  Spring,  Calf, 
Cow,  Grand  Encampment,  Beaver  and  Big  creeks.  All  are  of 
generous  perennial  flows.  The  relief  is  very  marked.  The 
crest  line  is  regular.  The  topographical  development  of  the 
western  slope  is  much  less  simple,  many  rugged  spurs  and  bro- 
ken ridges  extending  west  and  south. 

Course  of  axis  of  main  range  is  about  N.  55  degrees  W. 
Altitude,  10,300  feet.     Width   of  valley  is  twenty-eight  miles. 

GEOLOGY. 

Limited  space  will  not  admit  of  going  into  specific  technical 
detail  under  this  head.  No  attempt  will  be  made  at  classifica- 
tion or  close  grouping.  Names  of  rocks  will  be  used  only  in  a 
structural  sense.     ' 

The  formation  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Medicine  Bow 
mountain  raniJ:es  is  composite.  In  their  make-up  are  many  di- 
verse kinds  of  rock  representing  the  sedimentary  series,  and  ig- 
neous rocks  of  effusive  and  intensive  origin.     The  Sierra  Madre 
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is  a  composite  mountain  range;  but,  owing  to  volcanic  outflows 
and  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks,  the  surface  api^earance  is  mis- 
leading and  at  variance  with  the  true  geological  conditions. 
With  a  few  minor  exceptions  the  structure  is  synclinal :  dip  is 
southerly  w^ith  incline  from  12 V2  to  90  degrees.  This  variation 
is  due  to  the  unsymmetrical  character  of  the  folds. 

South  of  the  Grand  Encampment  district,  in  the  North 
Park  country,  at  an  altitude  of  8,200  f(^et  the  red  sandstone  and 
shale  of  the  coal  measures  is  the  prevailing  geological  condition. 
North  of  these  coal  measures,  in  Section  10,  T.  9  N..  Range  81 
W.,  is  an  extensive  bed  of  carbonaceous  lime  rock.  Further 
north,  in  the  ranges  surrounding  Big  Creek  Park,  trachyte, 
quartzite,  and  granitoid  rocks  form  the  base.  The  minerals 
containing  ore  are  quartz  and  a  silicious  limestone  having  in  it 
occasional  streaks  of  calcite.  (This  statement  is  only  intended 
to  cover  the  two  properties  looked  over  by  the  writer.  Other 
and  different  conditions  are  said  to  prevail.)  Values  in  ores  rep- 
resent gold,  silver  and  copper  metals. 

The  Cox  mine  of  the  Big  Creek  mineral  zone  is  situated  in 
the  lower  foot-hills,  on  the  apex  of  a  low  ridge  that  crosses  the 
valley  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  course,  and  may  be  considered 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  uniting  the  mineral  belts  of  both  ran- 
ges. The  principal  features  in  formation  surrounding  the  mine 
are  granite  and  schist.  Mineral  containing  ore  is  a  crystalline 
quartz  in  the  make-up  of  which  is,  probably,  a  percentage  of 
lime.  This  is,  possibly,  an  instance  where  the  term  dyke  may 
be  appropriately  applied  in  connection  with  a  deposit  of  quartz. 
The  outcrop  presents  a  regular  surface  and  holds  an  av(^jage 
width  of  twenty-one  feet  for  a  distance  of  about  2,000  feet  along 
the  ridge.  Character  of  ore:  copx:)er  sulphides,  in  I4  to  8-inch 
cubes,  impregnated  mineral  body  throuoi-hout.  Frequent  bunch- 
es of  high-grade  copper  glance  are  encountered.  At  rare  inter- 
vals, what  appears  to  be  limonite  is  found  in  the  vein  close  to  the 
northerly  wall.     This  material  contains  some  values  in  gold. 

In  the  Beaver  Creek  camp  the  formation  is  built  up  of  tra- 
chyte, quartzite  and  granitoid  rocks.  Quartz,  silicate  of  iron 
and  some  hematite  are  the  minerals  containing  ore,  character  of 
which  is  copper  oxides,  sulphides,  carbonates  and  some  glance. 
Good  gold  values  are  present  throughout  the  ores  in  the  Even- 
ing Star  mine. 

In  the  Aetna  mine,  a  couple  of  miles  north  of  the  Evening 
Star,  the  vein  matter  is  a  silicious  lime  rock  and  some  calcite. 
The  ore  is  s"uli)hide  and  carbonate  in  character.  Coj^per  glance 
is  also  an  occasional  condition. 

In  the  Purgatory  and  South  Fork  zone,  the  ''country  rock" 
is  trachyte,  quartzite,  micacious  schist,  gneiss  and  some  lime. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  gold-bearing  mineral  zone  of  the 
Grand   Encampment  district.     Area  included  about  six  square 
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miles.  Mineral  containing  ore  is  a  creamy  quartz.  Character 
of  ore:  free  gold  quartz  near  the  surface.  With  depth  this  con- 
dition changes ;  and  values  are  found  in  sulphide  of  iron,  with 
which  the  quartz  becomes  more  or  less  impregnated.  Indica- 
tions point  to  this  becoming  what  is  commonly  called  a  "sul- 
phide camp,"  when  sufficient  depth  has  been  gained  through 
development.  It  may  be  stated  that  this  section  is  very  little 
understood.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  is  covered  with  a  thick 
mantle  of  disintegrated  rock,  constituting  an  unfavorable  condi- 
tion for  intelligent  surface  exploration,  or  even  a  correct  de- 
termination of  its  geology. 

At  the  Kurtz-Chatterton  mine  the  geology  reads :  quartzite 
and  granitic  measures,  with  ores  in  schistic  bedding.  Character 
of  ore:  sulphides  (chalcopyrite)  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper. 
Some  silver  and  gold  values  are  present  throughout  ore  body. 

In  the  Battle  Lake  district,  the  main  geological  features 
are  represented  by  diorite  and  quartzite.  In  the  Rambler  mine 
high  grade  sulphide  copper  ores  occur  in  large  and  well-defined 
shoots,  in  the  quartzite. 

The  geology  of  the  Rudefeha  or  Ferris-Haggarty  mine  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rambler.  Mineralogical  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.  The  ore  shoots  in  the  Rudefeha  are  much 
more  extensive ;  but  the  ore  is  of  much  lower  grade  than  that  of 
the  Rambler,  the  former  running  from  22  to  83  per  cent.,  the 
latter  from  41  to  58  per  cent,  in  copper  metal. 

North  and  west  of  the  Battle  Lake  district  are  situated  the 
Bridger  and  Savery  districts.  The  headwaters  of  the  Savery 
and  Jack  Creek  streams  cut  well  up  into  the  range  about  three 
miles  west  from  the  Rudefeha  mine.  Almost  immediately  upon 
issuing  from  their  sources,  these  streams  diverge  in  their  courses : 
Jack  Creek  to  the  east  and  north  ;  the  Savery  north  and  west. 
The  gulches  or  valleys  through  which  these  streams  flow  divide 
the  main  range  into  three  ridges  or  spurs,  varying  in  altitude 
from  8,500  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  course  from  N.,  35  deg.  W.  to 
N.  55.  W.  After  a  course  of  about  twelve  miles,  the  eastern 
ridge  merges  into  the  sloping  foot-hills  forming  the  western  ap- 
proach to  Bridger' s  Pass  and  the  coal  fields  of  the  Sage  Creek 
basin.  The  middle  ridge,  or  Continental  Divide,  slopes  off  and 
adapts  itself  to  conditions  of  the  pass  at  Twin  Groves.  The 
western  spur  drops  off'  with  a  steep  incline  that  begins  near  the 
Syndicate  mine  and  finally  merges  into  the  plateau  of  the  Savery 
basin. 

Geological  composition  of  eastern  ridge  is  trachyte,  quartz- 
ite, porphyry  and  lime.  Vein  matter,  as  demonstrated  through 
the  workings  of  the  Amethyst  and  Carbonate  mines,  is  a  sili- 
cious  material  from  which  the  heavy  metals  have  been  leached. 
The  vein  is  niiie  feet  in  width.  Galena  was  the  ore  condition. 
The  vein  material  gives,  in  places,  some  good  returns  in  gold. 
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The  middle  ridge,  or  Continental  Divide,  is  built  up  of  tra- 
chyte, quartzite,  porph3a'y,  granitoid  rocks  and  lime.  Midway 
between  its  junction  with  the  main  range  and  the  pass,  a  bluish 
clay  slate  is  one  of  the  marked  geological  features.  Where  the 
Divide  falls  off  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Cherokee  trail  is  an 
extensive  bed  of  finely  banded  dolomitic  limestone.  The  west- 
ern line  of  this  bed  rests  upon  the  shale  and  red  sandstone  form- 
ing the  coal  measures  of  the  Savery  basin.  The  eastern  line  is 
in  contact  with  a  dyke  of  dark  grayish  granite,  having  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  course. 

As  demonstrated  through  the  workings  of  the  Gokl  Coin 
mine,  the  minerals  containing  ore  are  quartz  and  porphyry. 
Character  of  ore:  galena,  sulphides  and  chloride  of  silver,  with 
a  small  percentage  of  copper  in  sulphide  and  carbonate  form. 
The  iJorphyry  lies  against  the  walls  and  supports  the  quartz 
streak  in  the  center.  This  porphyry  contains  good  values  in 
gold.     The  deposit  is  a  fissure. 

In  the  Yankee  Jack  mine,  two  miles  north  of  the  Gold 
Coin,  the  matrix  is  a  white  quartz.  Ore  is  in  the  form  of  chlo- 
ride, sulphides,  native  silver,  galena  and  mimetene,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  copper  in  carbonate,  sulphide  and  selenide  form. 
A  small  streak  of  arenaceous  quartz,  occasionally  found  on  foot 
w^all,  carries  big  values  in  gold.  The  deposit  is  fissure.  The 
bedding  of  the  mineral  body  is  a  talcose  slate. 

The  Spring  Creek  mineral  zone  in  the  Bridger  district  is  the 
only  known  section  where  the  anticlinal  structure  is  the  condi- 
tion in  any  marked  degree.  The  formation  is  built  up  of  gneiss, 
gray  granite,  trachyte  and  jjorphyry.  The  deposits  are  in  con- 
tact and  fissure  form.  The  geology  of  the  Meta  mine  is  repre- 
sented by  a  blue  gneiss  and  a  gray  granite.  Character  of  ore: 
lead  carbonate,  galena,  cerussite,  and  copper  carbonate.  Vein 
dips  to  the  north  on  incline  of  about  87  degrees. 

The  Alena  mine,  one  and  one-half  miles  southwest  from  the 
Meta,  is  a  fissure  deposit,  southerly  dip ;  incline  about  55  de- 
grees. Geology,  trachyte,  quartzite  and  porphyry.  Quartz  is 
the  mineral  bearing  ore,  character  of  which  is  galena,  lead  car- 
bonate, cerussite,  azurite  and  an  occasional  small  quantity  of 
copper  carbonate.  Porphyry  carries  gold  values,  and  its  position 
in  the  vein  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Gold  Coin  mine. 

The  Gold  Hill  division  occupies  the  western  slope  of  the 
Medicine  Bow  Range,  between  Pass  Creek  on  the  north  and 
French  Creek  on  the  south.  The  area  included  contains,  ap- 
proximately, 240  square  miles. 

The  Medicine  Bow  Range  is  a  comparatively  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  having  a  northerly  and  southerly  course.  Its  west- 
ern slope  .is  fluted  with  lateral  gulches  or  narrow  valleys  that 
finally  merge  into  the  North  Platte  valley.  Each  of  these  gulches 
is  a  water  course.     The  principal  streams  are  Pa§s,  Lake,  Cedar, 
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North  and  South  Brush  and  French  creeks.  All  are  important 
tributaries  to  the  North  Platte  River. 

The  relief  is  a  very  marked  one,  the  summit  attaining  an  al- 
titude of  nearly  11,000  feet,  vy^hile  the  elevation  of  the  valley  is 
6,700  feet.  The  crest  line  irregularities  are  few;  and  a  chain  of 
small  lakes  extends  along  the  summit  for  a  distance  of  tweiity- 
hve  niiles  south  from  head  of  North  Brush  Creek. 

That  portion  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range  occupied  by  the 
Gold  Hill  district  is  made  up  of  quartzite,  syenite,  gneissose  and 
porphyritic  measures,  as  a  rule.  The  structure  is  anticlinal ; 
and,  owing  to  irregularity  of  the  fold,  the  incline  varies  from 
15  to  65  degrees.  The  ore  deijosits  are  in  botte  fissure  and  con- 
tact form.  The  mineral  of  these  deposits  is  quartz  and  porphy- 
ry. The  character,  generally,  is  free  gold  quartz  near  the  sur- 
face. The  condition  changes  with  depth;  and  an  oxidized  zone 
is  encountered,  where  the  bulk  of  the  values  appears  to  have 
leached  from  the  quartz.  Below  permanent  water  level  there  is 
a  restoration  of  values:  but  in  the  form  of  sylvanite,  with 
which  the  quartz  becomes  more  or  less  impregnated.  With 
depth  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  values  in  the  porphyry, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  viz:  a  grayish  and  a  reddish  brown. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

A  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  a  decidedly  enduring 
nature  is  converting  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  in  southern 
Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  into  the  most  active  newly  discovered 
mining  region  in  America.  The  country  commonly  known  as 
the  Grand  Encampment  has  been  evolutionized,  in  four  years, 
from  a  practically  uninhabited  mountain  range  into  a  i^TL'osperous 
mining  district  containing  eight  new  towns,  twelve  steam  plants, 
two  concentrators,  a  smelter,  twenty-five  hundred  buildings  and 
five  thousand  people. 

In  a  mining  way  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  territory  has 
been  scarcely  more  than  scratched,  and  yet  sufficient  mines  and 
good  prospects  have  been  found  to  justify  mining  men  in  the 
belief  that  the  dimensions  as  given  above  are  none  too  large  and 
that  ere  long  the  territory  will  be  found  to  be  even  greater  in 
extent. 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
opening  up  this  region  up  to  date  is  impossible.  Perhaj^s  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  fall  short  of  the 
amount  expended  during  the  past  three  years. 

From  reliable  sources  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  money 
expended  in  developing  just  forty  of  the  best-known  properties 
of  the  copi^er  fields  is  as  follows : 

Ferris-Haggarty,  $750,000;  Rambler,  $150,000;  Kurtz-Chat- 
terton,  $75,000;  Northern   Belle,  $85,000;  Cox,  $45,000;  Hercu- 
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les,  $40,000;  Charter  Oak,  $1^5,000;  Haskiiis,  $40,000;  Copper 
Belt,  $40,000;  Paris,  $18,000;  Portland,  $16,000;  Bohemian. 
$15,000;  Home  Fraction,  $15,000;  Eureka,  $14,000;  Bachelor, 
$15,000  ;;;,Great  Lakes,  $14,000;  Finley,  $12,000:  Evening  Star, 
$12,000;  Gertrude.  $11,000;  Hinton,  $10,000;  Headlight,  $10,- 
000;  King,  $18,000;  Golden  Eagle,  $10,000;  Isabelle,  $9,000; 
Molly  Hill,  $15,000;  Henning,  $8,000;  Aetna,  $7,000;  Golden 
Center,  $6,000;  Philadelphia  Tunnel,  $6,000;  Newsboy,  $5,000; 
Belmont,  $6,000;  Cherokee.  $5,000;  Victor,  $5,000;  Jennie 
Queen,  $5,000;  Wagner-Green,  $5,000;  Blacktoot,  $4,000; 
Union,  $5,000;  Bi-Metallic,  $8,000;  Bay  Horse,  $3,000;  Illinois, 
$8,000;  total,  $1,486,000. 

Of  the  above  the  following  have  steam  plants:  Rambler, 
Ferris-Haggarty,  Kurtz-Chatterton,  Hercules,  Charter  Oak, 
Haskins,  Portland,  Great  Lakes,  Gertrude,  Dewey,  Coj^per  Belt, 
Northern  Belle,  Battle  Lake  Tunnel  Site. 

While  the  above  list  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  best 
known  proxjerties  it  falls  far  short  of  telling  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  in  actual  development  and  prospecting  work. 
There  are  believed  to  be  between  four  and  five  thousand  prospect 
holes  and  discovery  shafts  throughout  the  district.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  are  not  down  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet, 
but  there  are  numerous  prospecting  tunnels  and  shafts  that  are 
in  more  than  100  feet.  It  is  probable  that  $500,000  would  fall 
short  of  the  expense  entailed  in  this  various  pros^Decting  work. 

Using  the  estimate  of  $500,000  for  this  work,  and  adding 
the  estimated  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  forty  properties 
tabulated  above,  a  total  sum  of  $1,986,000  is  obtained.  To  this 
sum  should  be  added  $75,000,  the  price  spent  in  erecting  the 
new  copper  matte  smelter  at  Grand  Encampment,  and  $35,000, 
the  combined  estimated  cost  of  bui-ding  the  two  concentrators, 
one  at  the  Ferris-Haggarty,  the  other  at  the  Kartz-Chatterton 
mine.     This  brings  the  total  amount  up  to  about  $2,000,000. 

All  this  is  exclusive  of  the  money  expended  in  building 
eight  towns  in  the  district,  which  have  in  all  nearly  or  quite 
500  buildings  and  over  $200,000  of  capital  invested  in  mercan- 
tile and  other  business  establishments.  It  is  also  exclusive  of 
the  money  invested  in  five  saw  mills,  a  shingle  mill,  a  brick 
yard,  and  various  other  similar  interests. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Grand  Encampment  country 
was  four  years  ago  a  practically  uninhabited  and  unknown  re- 
gion, and  that  at  its  nearest  point  it  is  over  forty  miles  from  a 
railroad,  all  of  this  building  and  mining  operation  will  be  seen 
to  show  great  faith  and  enterprise. 

The  Battle  Lake  section  has  four  new  towns,  all  thriving, 
and  almost  every  gulch,  canon  and  hill  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion has  a  miner's  cabin.  The  four  towns  of  the  Battle  Lake 
section  are,  by  name.  Battle,  Rambler,  Rudefeha  and  Copperton. 
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Battle  is  being  built  on  the  very  crest  of  the  mountains,  at 
an  altitude  o£  nearly  10,000  feet.  It  is  closely  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  best  known  properties  of  the  district,  among  them 
being  the  Portland,  Hercules  and  Gertrude.  The  town  has 
ninety  buildings  of  different  descriptions  and  is  at  present  the 
leading  supply  point  of  the  Battle  Lake  section. 

Less  than  two  miles  west  of  Battle  is  the  town  of  Rambler. 
It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  historic  Battle  Lake.  This  town  is  less 
than  a  year  old,  and  yet  it  has  more  than  sixty  buildings. 

Rudefeha  is  six  miles  west  of  Rambler.  It  is  at  the  Ferris- 
Haggarty,  the  real  name  of  which  is  Rudefeha.  This  town  has 
nearly  a  hundred  buildings.  Here  are  two  steam  plants,  a  con- 
centrator and  a  large  mercantile  establishment,  besides  livery 
barns,  saloons  and  other  business  establishments. 

Five  miles  further  west  is  the  new  and  growing  town  of 
Coi^perton.  This  town  is  at  present  the  western  gateway  to  the 
district.  It  is  only  a  few  months  old  and  is  surrounded  with 
many  flattering  prospects.  Near  it  to  the  west  are  large  coal 
deposits  and  not  to  exceed  thirty  miles  northwest  of  it  are  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  wells  which  soon  may  be  utilized  in  the  mining 
district. 

The  town  of  Grand  Encampment,  or  Encampment  as  it  is 
designated  by  the  Post  Office  Deijartment,  has  180  buildings  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  smelter  is  the  flrst  and  only  one  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons.  The 
town  has  a  newspajjer,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  four  large  general 
merchandising  establishments  and  numerous  stores  of  other 
kinds. 

To  the  north  of  Encampment,  about  one  mile,  is  the  town 
of  Riverside,  which  has  about  sixty  buildings.  This  townsite 
adjoins  the  Grand  EncamiDment  townsite  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  two  places  will  ultimately  consolidate  and  form  one  town. 
The  altitude  of  these  two  places  is  about  7,200  feet.  They  are 
at  the  gateway  into  the  mountains  as  formed  by  the  canons 
through  which  flow  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment River.  Below  them  to  the  north  is  an  excellent  agri- 
cultural country  capable  of  supplying  with  grains  and  garden 
produce  a  large  city. 

The  one  great  need  of  the  newly  discovered  country  is  bet- 
ter transportation  facilities.  At  present  only  a  few  mines  have 
ore  rich  enough  to  stand  the  excessive  wagon  haul  to  the  railroad 
and  the  shipment  and  treatment  expenses. 

Two  railroads  have  recently  had  corps  of  surveyors  in  the 
country  making  preliminary  surveys,  and  it  is  expected  that 
soon  the  mining  country  will  be  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  rail  and  steam.  With  the  arrival  of  a  railroad  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Grand  Encampment  district  will  press  for- 
ward with  rapid  strides  into  the  forefront  of  copper  producers. 
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Walcott,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  is  the  nearest  point  of  diver- 
gence from  a  railroad.  This  is  only  forty  miles  away.  Rawlins, 
sixty  miles  from  Grand  Encampment,  is  the  county  seat  of  Car- 
bon County. 


FREMONT  COUNTY  MINES. 


Gold  Mines. 


The  principal  gold  mining  district  of  Fremont  County  is 
situated  in  the  South  Pass  country  and  is  drained  by  the  Sweet- 
water River  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  Beaver  Creek,  a  tributa- 
ry of  Big  Horn  River. 

The  gold-bearing  formation  consists  of  azoic  metamorphic 
slates  and  schists  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long  by  fifteen 
miles  broad.  The  schists  and  slates  are  much  fractured  and 
show  a  decided  northeast  and  southwest  strike,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  gold-bearing  veins  follow  the  laminal  of  the  schists. 
In  almost  every  case  the  auriferous  quartz  vein  is  accompanied 
by  a  dyke,  and  these  igneous  intrusions  have  evidently  acted  as 
stimuli  to  the  flow  of  ore-bearing  solutions. 

The  early  history  of  the  district  w^as  one  of  placer  mining, 
attacks  by  Indians,  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  and  rude  pro- 
cesses for  saving  the  gold.  The  railroad  passed  by,  wonderful 
Eldorados  were  reported  from  other  localities,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  more  confident  miners  remained. 

R.  W.  Raymond  states  that  from  July  1st,  1868,  to  July  1st, 
1869,  about  $155,000  gold  was  produced  from  the  mines  of  this 
district.  He  regarded  the  large  low  grade  veins  as  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  district.  F.  V.  Hayden's  report  for  1877,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  the  geology 
of  the  district  and  an  account  of  the  mining  at  that  time. 

At  Lewiston  the  Burr  and  the  Bullion  are  the  principal 
mines.  The  latter  has  a  vein  seventy  feet  in  width  which  prom- 
ises well  as  a  large  producer  of  low  grade  ore.  Work  on  the 
Burr  mine  has  been  going  on  all  winter  and  the  inclined  shaft  is 
showing  up  a  good  body  of  quartz.  Lewiston  has  a  ten-stanqj 
mill  and  a  twenty-stamp  mill. 

Miner's  Delight. 

This  camp  is  situated  near  Beaver  Creek  at  the  northwester- 
ly edge  of  the  schist  area.  The  Miner's  Delight  lode  was  one 
of    the    richest   in    the  district  and  is  credited  with  having  pro- 
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duced  over  $1,000,000  in  gold.  The  deepest  workings  in  the 
mine  are  only  235  feet  below  the  surface.  A  little  development 
work  here  ought  to  open  up  the  ore  chutes  which  have  produced 
so  richly  in  the  past.  A  porphyry  dyke  runs  jjarallel  with  the 
lode.  On  the  Wolverine  group  of  claims,  near  Siiner's  Delight, 
a  strike  of  good  milling  ore  was  made  last  fall  and  is  being  de- 
veloped. 

Atlantic  City. 

Atlantic  City  is  on  Rock  Creek,  four  miles  from  South  Pass. 
A  good  deal  of  activity  has  been  shown  during  the  last  twelve 
months  near  Atlantic  and  indications  for  the  present  summer  and 
fall  seem  to  predict  great  activity  in  these  mines.  The  principal 
mines  at  Atlantic  are  the  Garfield,  which  has  a  Tremain  steam 
stamp  mill,  the  Tunnel  (called  Soles  &  Perkins  in  early  days) 
and  the  Caribou.  This  mine  was  very  rich  in  early  days  and 
was  mined  down  to  water  level,  below  which  nothing  has  been 
done.  The  Rosella  has  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  does  custom  work 
as  well  as  running  its  own  ore.  The  Rose,  a  recent  strike, 
shows  very  high  grade  ore  and.  a  Denver  assayer  reported  tellur- 
ides  of  gold  in  the  vein.  A  run  of  (wenty-hve  tons  milled  $75 
per  ton  and  some  200  tons  milled  about  $15  per  ton.  The  Mary 
Ellen  has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  development  work  done 
on  it.  The  ore  is  now  treated  with  a  Huntington  mill  placed 
there  for  sampling  purposes  while  extensive  development  work 
is  going  on.  This  mine  has  a  record  of  over  $100,000  of  gold 
produced.  In  the  Duncan  a  200-foot  tunnel  shows  a  nine-foot 
face  of  good  milling  ore.  It  is  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  the 
district.  The  Empire  State  shows  two  veins  crossing  each  oth- 
er, one  being  free  milling,  the  other  refractory.  The  Jim  Dyer 
and  the  Ground  Hog  are  good  pros^jec^ts  near  Atlantic. 

South  Pass  City. 

At  the  present  writing  this  is  the  most  active  camp  of  the 
district.  The  Carrie  Shields  was  a  former  producer,  but  is  not 
now  worked,  the  old  drifts  being  abandoned.  The  main  lode  is 
the  Carissa ;  this  lode  can  be  traced  for  two  miles  by  the  outcrop- 
pings  of  quartz.  It  runs  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction. 
Along  this  outcrop  are  several  mines  and  prospects ;  at  the  south- 
west end  of  the  lode  are  the  Franklin  and  the  Gould  &  Curry, 
from  both  of  which  very  rich  ore  has  been  taken.  The  workings 
are  shallow,  however,  the  ore  chutes  having  been  followed  only 
to  water  level.  At  the  northeast  end  of  the  Carissa  lode  is  the 
Doc  Barr  mine.  Some  rich  ore  chutes  have  been  opened  and 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  low  grade  ore  awaiting  treatment. 

The  Carissa  is  the  most  important  mine  of  the  district. 
This  is  the  mine  called  "Carriso"  in  Raymond's  reports.     It  is 
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about  a  half  mile  from  South  Pass,  the  mill  being  located  at  the 
head  of  Carissa  Gulch,  which  was  very  rich  placer  ground  in 
early  days,  evidently  fed  from  the  quartz  veins  of  the  Carissa. 
The  lode  in  this  mine  has  an  average  width  of  four  to  five  feet 
and  in  the  third  level  stopes  seven  feet.  The  vein  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  dyke  of  greenish  rock  which  appears  to  be  an  amphib- 
olite  on  the  surface  and  will  probably  develop  into  an  unaltered 
diorite  below  the  surface  weathering. 

The  present  working  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  400  feet, 
100  feet  of  which  was  sunk  this  last  winter.  The  shaft  has  been 
used  for  ojDening  up  the  ore  bodies.  The  third  level  has  a  total 
length  of  over  600  feet,  lying  mostly  to  the  northeast  of  the  shaft. 
The  fourth  level  extends  o65  feet  northeast  and  255  southwest 
of  the  shaft,  all  in  ore.  At  a  point  eighty  to  110  feet  from  the 
shaft  on  the  fourth  level  east  the  vein  was  nine  feet  wide  and 
milled  $25  on  the  plates.  The  crystalline  schists  at  this  point 
seem  to  have  been  impregnated  by  the  auriferous  solutions.  As- 
says of  $4  to  $10  per  ton  were  found  in  the  cross-cuts  at  this 
point,  extending  for  ten  feet  to  the  northwest  and  southeast  of 
the  drift.  The  fifth  level  east  and  west  has  been  opened  up  for 
eighty  feet  and  air  drills  are  now  at  work  here.  The  vein  has 
been  struck  in  both  of  these  drifts  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  but  little  change  is  observed  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  ore,  the  arsenopyrite  being  about  one-eightieth  part 
of  the  total  vein  matter  sent  to  the  mill.  The  ore  is  remarkably 
free  milling,  test  runs  showing  a  saving  on  the  i^lates  of  75  to  90 
per  cent.     The  present  equipment  consists  of  a  ten-stamp  mill. 

Copper. 

Several  large  copper  prospects  have  been  found  in  the  South 
Pass  country,  but  owing  to  the  long  distance  from  transportation 
facilities,  little  development  work  has  been  done.  Assays  run- 
ning as  high  as  70  jjer  cent,  have  been  received. 

Several  copper  veins  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween Lost  Cabin  and  Thermopolis,  pieces  j)icked  up  on  the  sur- 
face with  the  lichens  growing  on  them  assaying  as  high  as  15  to 
20  per  cent,  copper.  Prospect  holes  have  been  sunk  here  and 
the  district  is  destined  to  become  a  big  copper  producer. 

Iron  Ore. 

Several  large  beds  of  red  hematite  ore  have  been  found 
south  and  west  of  Lander  assaying  over  60  per  cent,  metallic 
iron.  South  of  Atlantic  City  there  is  a  bed  of  siderite,  and  mag- 
netite is  found  all  along  the  east  side  of  the  Wind  River  Range. 

Marble. 

A  good  quality  of  white  and  gray  marble  is  found  south- 
west of  Lander  about  eight  miles,  also  a  granite  which    polishes 
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beautifully.  Building  stone  in  great  variety  abounds,  and  the 
quantity  of  lime  and  plaster-of-paris  which  can  be  produced  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

Coal. 

Fremont  County  has  very  large  coal  deposits,  v^hich  for  lack 
of  a  market  and  railroad  transportation  are  only  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  supply  local  markets.  The  veins  vary  from  four  to 
eleven  feet  thick.  It  is  excellent  fuel  coal,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  good  steam  coal  is  found  on  the  Indian 
Reservation.  Anthracite  coal  is  reported  and  a  large  tract  of 
coal  land  upon  the  Reservation  has  been  leased  to  parties  who 
have  contracted  to  develop  the  mines. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


The  live  stock  industry  of  Wyoming,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  its  only  industry,  has  a  history  as  varied  and  romantic  as  a 
sixteenth  century  tale.  When  the  country  now  comprised  in 
this  State  was  first  discovered,  a  luxuriant  grass  covered  the 
prairies,  upon  which  nothing  but  buffalo  and  wild  game  grazed. 
Her  first  herds  were  gathered  and  reared  by  men  who  preceded 
the  first  attempts  at  actual  settlement  of  the  Territory.  Lying 
in  the  pathway  of  that  great  migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  her  territory  was 
necessarily  traversed  by  countless  long  trains  of  ox-teams,  many 
of  which,  through  accident  or  disease,  were  destined  never  to 
reach  their  journey's  end.  Sick,  injured,  footsore  and  poor, 
these  animals  were  abandoned  to  live  as  best  they  might  or  be- 
come a  prey  for  the  wild  animals  of  mountain  and  plain.  That 
many  of  them  lived  through  the  winter  following  and  were  fat 
enough  for  beef  in  the  early  spring-time,  proved  a  revelation  to 
the  man  ac;customed  to  long  and  expensive  winter  feeding,  and 
forced  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  mountain  grasses  must 
possess  nutritious  qualities  of  marvelous  worth.  To  raise  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  was,  for  our  earliest  settlers,  an  easy  matter, 
but  to  keep  them  was  quite  a  different  proposition,  for  the  In- 
dian had  little  respect  for  the  rights  of  ownership  and  no  horse 
was  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  a  bullet  from  his  owner's  trusty 
rifle.  When  the  white  man  came  to  stay,  he  brought  vast  herds 
of  cattle  that  thrived  uijon  the  open  ranges  without  care  or  at- 
tention on  the  strong  and  nutritious  grasses.  Fast  following  on 
these   early   days    of    settlement,  of  danger  and   accumulation. 
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came  the  "boom"  in  the  cattle  busiiiess  during  the  '80s,  marked 
by  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  in  which  they  so  recklessly  embarked. 
About  1886-7,  settlers  having  fenced  in  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
thus  cutting  off  the  winter  shelter,  and  the  range  having  been 
overstocked,  this,  together  with  an  exceptionally  hard  winter  and 
short  feed,  caused  disaster  to  overtake  us  and  reduced  a  profita- 
ble business  to  bankruptcy.  The  period  of  unwarranted  specu- 
lation, fancy  prices  and  extravagant  waste  was  of  short  duration, 
and  naturally  enough  was  followed  by  a  rapid  depression  of 
prices  and  the  consequent  failures  of  the  inexperienced.  And 
yet,  deplorable  as  were  the  results,  this  bitter  experience  teach- 
es no  new  lesson  in  domestic  economy ;  neither  does  it  in  any 
way  detract  from  the  material  advantages  which  this  State  offers 
to  anyone  who  would  embark  in  stock-raising  as  a  legitimate  en- 
terprise. 

Following  this  appeared  the  ranchmen  of  moderate  means, 
having  smaller  herds  of  cattle,  who  had  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  feed  must  be  provided  for  severe  winters.  Thus 
ranches  were  settled  and  irrigated — alfalfa,  hay  and  other  feed 
provided,  rendering  the  business  that  was  formerly  so  precari- 
ous a  safe  and  steady  avocation,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  giving 
our  people  wealth  and  independence. 

The  live  stock  industry  has  been  the  most  remunerative  bus- 
iness of  this  section  of  the  West ;  mining  and  agriculture  are 
fast  becoming  close  competitors.  As  to  which  branch  of  the 
business — cattle,  sheep  or  horses — one  should  adopt,  no  advice 
can  be  given.  One  should  follow  that  for  which  he  is  best  adapt- 
ed. Large  fortunes  and  many  comfortable  competencies  have 
been  and  are  being  made  in  each  branch. 

CATTLE. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  what  is  the  best  animal 
to  purchase  for  cattle.  That  can  be  answered  by  the  advocates 
of  each  breed,  and  has  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  each 
advocate  that  his  particular  animal  is  the  best  suited  for  the 
range  and  pasture.  But  it  can  be  said  that  all  "beef"  breeds 
do  well — beef  is  the  main  object  of  cattle-growing  in  this  State. 
Many  claim  that  the  Hereford  is  a  hardier  animal  and  a  better 
"rustler"  after  feed  during  the  winter  than  any  other  breed,  and 
they  are  much  in  favor  with  those  who  have  used  them.  Others 
claim  for  the  Shorthorns  that  they  are  as  good,  will  stand  as 
much  hardship  and  go  through  the  winter  just  as  well  and  will 
give  more  beef  per  animal.  Some  Galloways  and  a  few  Polled 
Angus  have  been  brought  into  the  State.  Each, has  done  well 
— neither  has  come  into  general  use. 

The   stockmen   have   been   breeding   higher   grades  of  late 
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years  and  there  are  now  many  registered  animals  in  the  State. 
Thoroughbred  bulls  run  at  large  on  the  range,  as  is  shown  by 
the  picture  of  a  bull  fight.  That  the  business  has  not  only  kept 
pace  with  other  industries  but  is  on  the  increase  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1900  there  were  79,000  more  cattle  listed  for  taxation 
than  in  1898. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  cattle  listed  for  taxation 
in  each  county,  with  the  assessed  valuation.  This  probably 
does  not  show  quite  two-thirds  of  the  actual  number  in  the  State, 
as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  assessor  to  obtain  a  count  on  cattle, 
as  can  be  obtained  on  sheep. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE. 

1899  19()<l 

COUNTY  .,       ^  x;  ,  M      ,  v/  , 

Number  Value  Number  Value 

Albany 34.720  $    626,022  34,308         ^    622.301 

Big  Horn 21,810  382.213  26,948  454,034 

Carbon 23,571  401,544  21,015  366,477 

Converse  24.220  375.500  37,340  636,405 

Crook 20,573  346.507  34,339  515,440 

Fremont 11,898  208,586  14,548  253.476 

Johnson 21.926  376,146  26,370  428,417 

Laramie 72,475  1,128,305  61,001           1,088,199 

Natrona 7,795  138,471  9,167  158.849 

Sheridan 30.772  533,175  35,478  619,837 

Sweetwater 1,429  29,950  1,786  32.399 

Uhita 38,144  629,585  40,007  688,395 

Weston 12,307  236,798  16,772  290,411 

Totals 311,629         ^155,412,792       359,069         $6,154,640 


SHEEP. 

Since  1883  the  sheep  industry  has  grown  enormously,  and 
many  heretofore  poor  men  have  become  rich,  some  owning  as 
many  as  65,000  head.  Sheep  are  grazed  in  the  mountains  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  upon  the  i3lains,  where  they  find  the 
cured  grass,  as  Nature  provides  it,  together  with  the  browse  fur- 
nished by  the  sagebrush.  A  sheep  man  needs  no  ranch,  and 
makes  no  preparations  in  the  way  of  harvested  feed  for  the  win- 
ter, but,  like  Abraham  of  old,  moves  about  with  his  flocks,  in 
the  summer  living  in  tents  in  the  cool  shades  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  winter  in  a  "sheep  wagon",  which  is  fully  equipped  with 
spring  bed,  stove  and  kitchen  outfit.  Sheep  are  subject  to  no 
disease  except  scab,  which  is  easily  cured  with  proper  attention. 
The  wool,  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  a  little  more  than  pays  all  the 
costs  of  running  the  sheep  a  year,  so  that  the  increase  and  mut- 
ton are  the  accumulated  net  profit. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  gives 
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the  following  statistics  relating  to  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
of  the  State.  The  statistics  were  compiled  with  great  care  and 
are  reliable. 

VALUE  OF  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  OF  WYOMING  FOR   1900. 

3,2:)4.oG6  head  of  sheep  at  $.3.51  per  head $11,422,425 

1,855.131  head  of  lambs  at  $1.75  per  head 3.247.479 

27, 110.718  pounds  of  wool  at  14  cents  per  i)ouiul.  .      3,796,760 

Total $18,466,064 

NUMBER  OF  SHEEP,  LAMBS  AND  POUlSfDS  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  COUNTIES 
OF  THE  STATE,  SEPT.   JST,  J 900. 

COUNTY  Sheep  Lambs  Totals  Lbs.  Wool 

Albany 96,957  55,205  151,802  808,975 

Big  Horn 246,506  140,508  387,014  2,054,217 

Carbon 537,453  306.348  843.801  4,478,775 

Converse 274,961  156,727  431,688  2,291,342 

Crook 68,666  39,140  107.806  572,217 

Fremont 323,682  184.496  508,180  2,697,350 

Johnson 179,321  102,215  281,534  1,494,342' 

Laramie 61,542  35,079  96,621  512,850 

Natrona 403,021  229,722  632,743  3,358,508 

Sheridan 26,567  15,143  41,710  221,392 

Sweetwater...  500,155  285,088  785,233  4,167,958 

Uinta 441,147  251,454  692.601  3,676,225 

Weston 94,748  54,006  148.754  789,567 

Total 3,254,361)      1,855,131      5,109,407      27,119,718 


PRICES  OF  SHEEP  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  JANUARY  1ST,   J  893,  1895,  AND  1900. 
Extract  from  Report  No.  66,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

STATE  OR  TERRITORY  1893  189S  1900 

Texas $1.60  $1.21  $1.92 

Montana 2.58  1.51,  2.84 

Wyoming:. 2.75  1  64  3.51 

Colorado 2.52  1.52  2.86 

New  Mexico 1.50  .90  2.17 

Arizona 2.35  1.21  2.34 

Utah 2.38  1.47  2.59 

Nevada 2.43  2.43  2.91 

Idaho 2.50  1.41  2.80 

Washington 2.83  1.74  3.18 

Oregon 2.40  1.16  2.67- 

California 2.32  1.65  2.85 

The  lamb  crop  of  the  State  for  1900  was  57  per  cent,  of  the 
ewes  and  wethers  combined.  The  ratio  of  ewes  to  wethers  is 
65.4  per  cent,  ewes,  34.6  per  cent,  wethers. 

The   average   fleece  throughout  the  State  was  8  1-3  pounds. 

Wyoming  leads  all  the  western  States   and   Territories   in 
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the  price  per  head  of  its  sheep,  and  leads  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion in  total  value  of  its  sheep,  the  number  and  value  of  its 
lambs,  the  amount  and  value  of  its  wool  clip,  and  the  average 
weight  of  fleece  produced. 

Wyoming  is  also  a  close  third  in  the  number  of  its  sheep, 
New  Mexico  and  Montana  leading  by  only  a  few  thousand. 

HORSES. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  question  that  horses  raised  on 
the  foot-hills  and  mountains,  in  the  pure  light  air  of  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet,  have  better  lungs,  stronger  and 
better  developed  bone  and  muscle,  and  tougher  hoofs,  than  horses 
from  any  other  country.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  United  States  Government,  during  the  Spanish  war  and 
since,  but  the  English  Government,  for  service  in  South  Africa, 
have  purchased  as  many  thousand  head  of  horses  in  Wyoming  as 
could  be  obtained. 

No  horse  in  the  world  can  compete  with  the  Wyoming  horse 
in  endurance  of  all  kinds  of  hardship  to  which  horse-flesh  is 
subjected  by  man.  This  a  broad  statement,  but  we  make  it  with- 
out fear  of  refutation ;  every  horseman  and  horse  in  the  State 
stands  ready  to  back  it  up. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  listed  for  taxa- 
tion, with  the  tax  valuation,  for  1899-1900  in  each  county. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  HORSES. 

COUNTY  ^      ^        '^^^     ,,  , 

Number  Value 

Albany .7,683     $    116,268 

Big  Horn 9,897  160,930 

Carbon 6,575  130,724 

Converse 3,721  79.939 

Crook 8,976  122,701 

Fremont 5,840  88,068 

Johnson   6,164  86,701 

Laramie 12,458  161,267 

Natrona 3,600  64,371 

Sheridan 6,172  110,011 

Sweetwater 1,586  31,700 

Uinta 6,707  148,627 

Weston 3,067  45,183 

Totals 82,746      $1,336,490 

Embracing  about  98,000  square  miles  of  territory,  nearly 
every  acre  of  which  is  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  the  most  nutritious 
grasses  and  sagebrush  browse,  Wyoming  presents  a  territory  for 
grazing  purposes  40  per  cent,  larger  than  is  found  in  all  the  east- 


1900 

Number 

Value 

7,439 

$  115,429 

10,322 

171,158 

6,492 

116,602 

5,793 

89,155 

8,139 

117,046 

7,383 

112,832 

5,666 

82,870 

10,778 

151,491 

3,316 

67,454 

5,824 

111,086 

2,587 

57,757 

9,063 

196,533 

2,807 

44,518 

85,609 

$1,433,751 
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ern  States  combiiied.  Add  to  this  vast  food  supply  the  most  de- 
lightful climate  in  the  world,  with  cool  summers  and  dry,  mild 
winters,  and  it  is  but  little  wonder  that  Wyoming  has  been  called 
the  "Stockman's  Paradise",  and  that  it  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  supplying  of  beef,  mutton  and  wool  to  the  eastern 
and  western  markets. 

The  requisites  for  success  in  the  business  are  a  few  cattle, 
sheep  or  horses,  and  attention  to  their  wants  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country  and  climate.  The  man  who  can  do  this  for 
a  few  years,  will,  with  common  prudence,  find  himself  independ- 
ent of  the  world,  and  his  old  age  may  be  spent  in  peace  and 
with  plenty. 


AGRiCULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


In  describing  the  agricultural  development  of  this  State 
many  interesting  facts  will  have  to  be  left  out.  Details  can  not 
be  given,  only  general  statements.  The  diversity  of  conditions 
is  so  great  that  to  discuss  the  peculiar  features  of  each  agricul- 
tural district  would  take  more  pages  than  are  at  my  disposal. 
In  some  ways  this  limit  will  make  this  description    incomplete. 

No  general  statement  will  fit  all  sections  of  the  State.  In 
the  Wheatland  Colony  grain  is  the  principal  i^roduct.  In  Jack- 
son's Hole  it  is  not  grown  ;  there  cattle  are  the  farmers'  mainstay. 
Lander  farmers,  150  miles  from  a  railroad,  must  jjursue  different 
methods  from  those  near  Douglas,  with  two  railway  connections 
with  the  outside  world.  There  is  a  wider  ditf(»rence  in  climate 
between  the  Laramie  Plains,  with  their  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  the  lands  around  Sheridan  at  half  that  ele- 
vation, than  there  is  between  Sheridan  and  Salt  Lake.  Many 
settlements  are  isolated  and  have  developed  local  peculiarities, 
both  in  methods  and  ideas.  Thus  Star  Valley  is  a  region  of 
small  farms.  There  are  more  tracts  of  160  acres  than  of  larger 
areas.  On  Clear  Creek  the  reverse  is  true.  One  ranch  extends 
along  the  stream  for  fifteen  miles.  The  districts  settled  by  range 
cattle  owners  or  sheepmen  do  not  resemble  the  districts  settled 
by  small  farmers  from  Utah,  either  in  appearance  or  in  the  views 
of  the  land  owners.  All  I  can  hope  to  do,  and  all  that  will  be 
attempted,  is  to  explain  to  those  interested  in  the  State,  and 
those  looking  for  homes,  how  large  are  the  opportunities  here 
presented,  and  how  great  a  range  there  is  for  individual   choice. 
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The  past  ten  years  have  shown  that  farming  is  one  of  the 
State's  solid  and  best  paying  industries.  None  others  have  kej)t 
pace  with  it  in  growth,  and  no  other  class  of  citizens  have  as 
much  to  show  for  their  ten  years'  labor.  The  men  with  mort- 
gaged homes  and  burdened  with  the  oppressive  drain  of  two  per 
cent,  a  month  have  nearly  all  not  only  cleared  this  off,  but  have 
a  bank  account  of  their  own.  Land  values  are  beginning  to  rise. 
New  homes  are  being  built;  more  land  is  being  reclaimed,  and 
there  has  been  an  entire  change  in  sentiment  about  the  possibil- 
ities of  Wyoming's  agriculture. 

Anyone  who  w411  compare  the  valleys  of  Box  Elder,  La 
Prele  and  La  Bonte  creeks,  in  Converse  County,  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago  with  what  they  are  to-day,  can  form  some  idea  as 
to  whether  farming  pays. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  unusual  success  of  Wyoming 
farmers.  The  first  is  the  large  area  of  free  public  land  and  a 
limited  area  of  cheap  State  land  on  which  to  pasture  herds  of 
cattle  or  flocks  of  sheep.  The  best  results  have  been  gained 
from  uniting  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  old  idea  that  the 
range  was  the  thing  was  largely  true,  but  this  is  now  giving  way 
to  the  more  humane  and  safer  plan  of  uniting  the  grazing  and 
irrigated  lands.  The  second  is  the  high  price  of  farm  products. 
Wyoming  still  has  to  import  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  near- 
ly all  the  fruit  consumed  in  the  State.  There  are  few  sections 
where  the  supply  of  any  staple  crop  equals  the  demand,  hence 
prices  are  higher  than  in  many  of  the  large  seaboard  cities. 

Near  our  larger  towns  and  cities  some  market  gardening  is 
done,  and  some  fruits  are  ijroduced,  but  as  a  rule  not  enough  at- 
tention has  been  given  these  industries  to  furnish  the  home 
market,  and  large  quantities  are  shi^^ped  in  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  transition 
period  between  the  great  stock  grazing  period  and  a  new  regime 
of  diversified  agriculture.  This  newness  offers  advantages  to  the 
prospective  settler  not  found  lesewhere. 

Vegetables.  As  a  general  indication  of  what  may  be  done 
in  raising  vegetables  in  our  State,  I  would  point  out  the  fact 
that  at  altitudes  of  5,000  feet  and  less  sweet  potatoes  and  pea- 
nuts are  successfully  ijroduced.  A  good  quality  of  leaf  tobacco 
has  been  raised  at  Wheatland.  Up  to  altitudes  of  5,500  feet 
such  tender  crops  as  tomatoes,  melons,  pumpkins  and  squashes 
grow  to  perfection,  while  in  all  portions  of  the  State  are  raised 
big  crops  of  onions,  beets,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
salsify,  rhubarb,  celery,  and  like  hardy  vegetables.  In  1894  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Laramie  recorded  an  average  yield  of  over 
fifteen  tons  of  onions  from  sets,  giving  a  net  profit  of  $90.41  per 
acre.  The  better  varieties  of  seed  onions  gave  yields  in  different 
portions  of  the  State  of  from  twenty  to  over  forty-six  tons  i^er 
acre.     Maximum  yields  of  turnips  were  upwards  of   forty   tons; 
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carrots,  ten    and  a  half  tons,  and  potatoes,  522  bushels  per  acre. 

In  productiveness,  size  and  quality  our  garden  vegetables 
can    successfully    compete    with     like    kinds    raised    anywhere. 

FRurr  Growing.  The  friction  of  starting  is  greater  than 
the  friction  of  movement.  While  we  have  no  very  extensive 
fruit  farms  as  yet,  enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  what  is  pos- 
sible and  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  irrigated  agricultural 
land  in  the  State  which  will  not  produce  profitable  crops  of  some 
kinds  of  fruits.  The  planting  of  fruits,  which  was  Ix^gun  on  a 
small  scale  but  a  few  years  ago,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  I 
know  of  no  branch  of  agriculture  which  is  advancing  with  more 
rapid  strides  than  that  of  fruit-growing.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  our  production  of  fruits  for  home  consumption  will 
soon  be  of  great  importance  to  the  State.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Wyoming  still  belongs  to  the  newer  ijart  of  the  West, 
and  much  of  our  industry  is  such  as  is  still  making  use  of  mate- 
rials already  on  hand,  rather  than  forcing  the  soil  to  produce  ar- 
tificially. The  establishment  of  irrigated  farms  and  the  greater 
production  of  diversified  agriculture  marks  the  dawn  of  a  true 
and  lasting  prosijerity.  Our  first  farming  was  naturally  such  as 
furnished  an  increased  amount  of  food  for  live  stock,  and  the 
more  staple  farm  Crops.  Fresh,  ripe  fruits,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dried  and  tin-can  varieties,  which  have  indeed  been 
rare  luxuries  upon  our  scattered  ranches,  are  rapidly  becoming 
necessities  in  progressive  homes.  The  regime  of  the  wandering- 
hunter  and  trapper,  the  shifting  pioneer  population  and  the  no- 
madic stockman  has  passed,  and  our  population  is  made  uj^  of  a 
happy,  contented,  home-building  people,  surrounding  them- 
selves with  comforts  and  luxuries  and  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  generations  to  come.  Our  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
becoming  permanent  and  staple.  The  soil  fertility  is  being  kept 
up  rather  than  merely  taking  from  it  all  its  great  natural  wealth 
of  plant  food.  Fruit  plantings  are  lasting  and  will  yield  their 
returns  through  future  years.  With  irrigation  and  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  improved  farm  methods,  our  crop  yields  are  above 
the  ordinary,  the  quality  of  the  produce  is  unexcelled,  and  years 
of  failure  are  so  rare  as  not  to  be  taken  into  account  at  all. 

General  Conditions.  Our  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and 
exposure  are  exceedingly  various.  In  a  few  localities,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  greater  than  fifteen  inches,  or  where  the  lands 
are  underlaid  with  surface  water  at  no  great  depth,  fair  crops 
are  raised  without  irrigation.  We  have  agricultural  lands  at  al- 
titudes of  less  than  8,500  feet,  and  from  this  to  over  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  There  are  wind-swept  plains,  rolling  uplands, 
protected  mountain  valleys,  and  bottoms  along  streams,  with 
corresponding  lengths  of  growing  seasons  free  from  frost  of 
from  eighty  days  or  less  to  more  than  150  days,  and  the  mean 
annual   temperature   varies   from  forty  degrees  F.  to  about  fifty 
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degrees  F.  On  account  of  these  widely  varying  conditions,  the 
fruits  raised,  the  i3lace  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  the  meth- 
ods of  treating  them,  must  be  determined  largely  by  each  per- 
son for  himself.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  kinds  and  varieties 
from  which  to  choose  that  will  succeed  in  this  latitude,  and  the 
success  with  which  certain  kinds  have  been  grown  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  will  aid  in  making  the  choice. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

The  most  extensive  fruit  trials  of  which  we  have  authentic 
records  are  those  made  uj^on  the  several  experiment  farms  in 
different  portion&  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  these  trials,  how- 
ever, are  the  important  results  obtained  by  our  farmers  and 
ranchmen  themselves,  who  have  been  producing  fruit  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  We  now  have  bearing  orchards  in  Fremont,  Sher- 
idan and  Laramie  counties,  and  more  scattered  trees  fruiting  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
first  trees  were  set  out  from  1882  to  1885.  The  first  planting 
upon  the  experiment  farms  was  made  in  1892.  Russian  apricots 
and  some  varieties  of  pears  have  produced  thrifty  trees  and  seem 
hardy,  though  they  have  not  yet  fruited. 

Apples.  The  hardy  varieties  of  apples  succeed  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Jacob  Lund  has  successfully  fruited  the 
Wealthy  apple  at  about  7,400  feet  altitude  on  the  Laramie  Plains. 
Several  varieties  of  crabs  are  also  being  raised  above  7,000  feet. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Edward  Young,  in  Fremont  County, 
have  produced  large  amounts  of  fruit  from  their  orchards  every 
season  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The  principal  varieties 
which  have  succeeded  with  them  are  the  Wealthy,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Yellow  Transparent,  Briar  Sweetcrab,  Transcendant 
Crab,  Great  Lakes  Siberian  Crab,  Martha  Crab,  Soulard  Crab 
and  Montreal  Beauty  Crab.  The  Ben  Davis  also  fruited  upon 
the  Lander  Experiment  Farm.  In  Sheridan  County  Mr.  C.  H. 
Manning  has  a  large  bearing  orchard,  consisting  principally  of 
the  following  varieties :  Yellow  Transparent,  Antonovka,  Tetof- 
sky,  Moscow,  Enormous,  Hibernal,  Wealthy,  McMahon,  Switz- 
er.  Plum  Cider,  Red  Astrachan,  Wolf  River  and  Gideon.  He 
states  he  has  had  good  crops  every  year  since  the  trees  were  old 
enough  to  bear,  and  that  all  these  varieties  are  hardy  except  the 
Plum  Cider. 

In  Laramie  County  the  Ben  Davis,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy, 
Pippin  and  Northern  Spy,  as  well  as  a  number  of  varieties  of 
crabs,  are  bearing.  We  have  no  accurate  data  of  the  yields  ob- 
tained from  apples  other  than  that  they  have  borne  full  crops 
and  that  years  of  failure  are  very  rare. 

Plums,     The  native  wild  plum  is  found  over  the  larger  por- 
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tion  of  the  State.  The  best  cultivated  sorts  tried  are  the  De 
Soto,  Weaver,  Hawkeye,  Wolf  and  Rolling  Stone  varieties,  all 
of  which  have  borne  fruit. 

Cherries.  The  best  varieties  are  the  English  Morello, 
Early  Richmond,  and  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain.  They  evidently 
will  succeed  in  all  j^arts  of  the  State,  and  the  last  named  is  es- 
pecially prolific.  Mr.  G.  W.  Barlow  of  Sheridan  estimates  that 
his  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherries,  set  eight  by  ten  feet,  yield- 
ed an  average  of  eight  quarts  per  plant,  which  would  be  4,35(5 
quarts  per  acre. 

Small  Fruits.  The  strawberry  is  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  all  fruits,  and  it  seems  to  succeed  under  all  our  conditions  if 
properly  cared  for.  Some  varieties  succeed  better  than  others 
under  local  conditions,  but  a  few  standard  sorts.,  such  as  Cres- 
cent, Wilson,  Jucunda,  Captain  Jack,  etc.,  seem  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  widely  different  conditions.  The  best  variety  for  any 
locality  must  be  determined  by  experiment.  At  Sheridan  11,645 
quarts  of  Jucunda  Improved  berries  have  been  gathered  from  an 
acre  of  j)lants. 

Currants  and  Gtooseberries  succeed  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  if  given  half  a  chance,  though  gooseberries  do  not  seem 
to  do  so  well  at  high  altitudes  as  currants.  Mr.  James  King- 
has  raised  some  fine  crops  of  Red  Cherry  and  White  Grape  Cur- 
rants upon  the  Laramie  Plains.  These  varieties  and  the  Cran- 
dall,  which  is  the  finest  black  sort,  are  the  best  of  the  varieties 
which  have  been  tried  for  all  parts  of  the  State.  At  Wheatland, 
White  Grape  yielded  at  the  rate  of  9,075  pounds  per  acre,  Red 
Cherry  14,520  jDounds  and  Crandall  32,670  pounds. 

At  Lander  White  Grape  currants  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
11,507  quarts  per  acre,  and  Red  Cherry  7,260  quarts. 

The  best  varieties  of  gooseberries  are  the  Downing  and  the 
Houghton.  The  Industry  has  also  given  excellent  results  at 
Sheridan.  At  Wheatland  the  Downing  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
21,780  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  Houghton  at  the  rate  of  16,335 
pounds  i3er  acre.  Downing  gooseberries  at  Lander  yielded 
13,159  quarts  per  acre. 

Blackberries  and  Dewberries.  The  dewberries  seem  to 
succeed  better  than  the  ordinary  blackberries  at  high  altitudes. 
The  canes  of  blackberries  and  dewberries,  as  well  as  those  of 
raspberries,  must  be  covered  with  earth  for  winter  protection. 
The  Early  King  seems  to  be  the  best  variety  of  blackberries 
tried.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  9,525  pounds  j)er  acre  at  Wheat- 
land.    This  variety  was  the  most  prolific  at  Lander  also. 

Raspberries  have  succeeded  somewhat  better  than  black- 
berries. At  Wheatland,  Thompson's  Early  Prolific,  which  did 
better  than  any  other  kind,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  6,808  pounds 
per   acre.     At    Sheridan    the    raspberries  gave  large  crops  each 
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year,  but  the  varieties  were  somewhat  mixed,  so  comparative 
results  are  not  of  much  vahie. 

Grapes  will  probably  not  succeed  much  above  5,500  feet 
altitude,  unless  they  can  be  given  more  than  ordinary  x^rotection. 
Some  varieties  have  been  fruited  at  Sheridan,  and  the  early  va- 
rieties planted  at  Lander  have  made  excellent  growth  and  are 
now  producing  fine  crops.  The  Wyoming  Ked  and  Concord 
have  been  the  heaviest  yielders  and  have  shown  that  they  will 
ripen  before  early  frosts.  Grapes  merit  more  extended  trial 
than  they  have  had,  especially  in  sheltered  localities. 

Raisinc^  Feuits  for  Market.  Undoubtedly  for  some  time 
the  home  demand  will  be  greater  than  the  supply.  This  gives 
the  Wyoming  fruit-grower  a  decided  advantage  over  growers  in 
old,  well  established  fruit  belts.  He  will  not  need  to  place  his 
fruits  in  competition  with  those  in  the  general  market,  and  the 
expense  of  shipping  precludes  serious  competition  from  growers 
in  other  States  in  many  kinds  of  fruit  which  he  can  successfully 
raise  at  home.  He  can  supply  his  own  home  much  cheaper 
than  he  can  buy  inferior  products  from  elsewhere,  and  his  sur- 
plus will  find  ready  sale  in  home  markets. 

Cost  and  Profit  with  Fruit.  We  are  still  sufficiently 
utilitarian  to  look  upon  the  cash  side  of  every  proposition,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  show  the  j^rospective  fruit-grower  what  may 
be  expected  in  expenditures  and  returns.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  money  value  of  the  higher  living  and  increased  health 
which  come  with  greater  fresh  fruit  consumption  in  the  home, 
and  the  greater  independence  of  producing  it  ourselves,  but  we 
have  estimated  the  money  value  at  the  local  market  prices  and 
the  expense  under  local  conditions  of  producing  and  marketing 
strawberries  and  dwarf  cherries.  We  give  the  average  yields, 
the  lowest  market  price  and  the  greatest  probable  expense  of 
raising  the  crop  in  each  case,  as  follows: 

Raspberries. 
Average  yield  from  all  varieties  grown  at  Sheridan  for  2  y)'s.  .[)i)'\  qts. 

Value  per  acre  at  local  market  pric(\  2;")  cents  per  quart $2.']S.25 

Total  cost  of  raising,  picking  and  marketing,  per  acre 05.05 

Net  profit  per  acre .|1 72. OO 

Dwarf  Cherries. 

Mr.  Barlow  of  Sheridan  estimates  average  yield  of  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherries  at  8  quarts  per  plant  when  set  8  by  10 
feet  apart;  this  would  give  a  yield  per  acre,  of 4,356  qls. 

Five  cents  per  quart  would  be  a  very  low  price  for  the  fruit,  giv- 
ing a  value  to  the  crop,  per  acre,  of $217.80 

Although  picking,  boxing  and  crating  would  cost  less,  we  give 
the  cost  of  raising  and  marketing  the  crop  the  same  as  for 
raspberries 65.75 

Net  profit  per  acre 1152.15 
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Strawberries. 

Average  yield  per  acre  of  ;U  varieties  at  SlKM'idau,  1896 0,920  qts. 

Value  at  10  cents  per  quart,  local  market $692.00 

Total  cost  of  plants,  setting  out  new  beds  each  year,  cultivation, 

irrigation,  picking,  boxing,  crating  and  marketing,  per  acre.    3()1.60 

r^ot  profit  per  acre $390.40 

Fruit  Growing  with  Irrigation  vs.  without  Irrigation. 
While  much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  of  farming  un- 
der irrigation,  over  farming  in  pluvial  districts,  these  advanta- 
ges are  not  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  We  hear  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  raising  crops  by  irrigation  only  from  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  it  in  actual  j^ractice.  Many  who  barely 
exist  upon  unirri gated  farms  cannot  understand  how  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  applying  water  is  to  be  met,  and  it  could  not 
be  if  an  increased  crop  production  did  not  more  than  pay  all  the 
added  expense.  Those  who  have  farmed  under  good  irrigation 
systems  would  be  loth  to  return  to  rainfall  conditions  and  take 
the  years  of  failure,  or  the  lower  yield,  with  good  grace. 

Late  frosts,  which  would  be  destructive  to  fruit  buds  and 
flowers,  may  be  quite  effectually  prevented  by  keeping  the  ground 
well  soaked,  and  water  in  the  furrows  on  nights  when  there  is 
danger  of  frost. 

The  irrigated  orchard  bears  its  full  crop  of  fruit  every  sea- 
son, instead  of  resting  every  other  season,  or  two  seasons  out 
of  three.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  just  when  it  is  needed,  and  in  our  dry  climate 
there  is  little  danger  of  too  much  water  being  forced  on  the 
plants  during  the  fruiting  season.  Naturally  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  imi^roved  as  well  by  the  large  amount  of  sunshine, 
which  gives  it  the  highest  colors  and  materially  aids  in  the  rip- 
ening and  sweetening  process. 

In  good  irrigation  practice,  the  soil  fertility  is  never  les- 
sened by  leaching.  In  fact,  fertility  is  conserved  to  the  great- 
est -possible  extent,  and  most  irrigation  waters  add  plant  foods 
to  the  soil.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  water  carrying  quan- 
tities of  sediment  adds  to  the  total  amount  of' plant  food  in  the 
soil  regardless  of  the  crops  removed  each  year.  In  such  xjlaces 
artificial  fertilizers  will  never  be  needed,  while  the  production 
may  be  as  constant  as  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  time  of  irrigation,  when  the  soil  and  plants  are  in  need 
of  water,  and  the  amount  to  be  applied,  along  with  the  best 
methods  of  applying  it,  are  matters  whose  correct  solution  re- 
quires careful  and  intelligent  thought  and  study  of  every  fruit- 
grower. They  must  be  determined  largely  by  each  individual 
for  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  his  locality. 


LANDS, 


There  are  two  classes  of  lands — State  and  Government. 

STATE  LANDS--HOW  THEY  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED. 

There  are  two  cdasss  of  State  lands : 

First — Those  donated  to  the  State  for  various  iJiiblic  pur- 
poses, and  over  which  the  State  has  absolute  control. 

Second — Those  known  as  "arid  lands",  whose  donation  to 
the  State  is  conditional  upon  their  reclamation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  the 
State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
have  the  direction,  control,  disijosition  and  care  of  all  lands 
granted  to  the  State. 

First — Those    Donated   to  the  State   for   various  Public 

Purposes,    and   over   Which    the   Spape 

has  Absolute  Control. 

may  be  sold. 

The  Act  of  Admission  provides  that  all  school  lands,  includ- 
ing the  grant  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  College,  shall  be 
sold  for  not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  Constitution 
provides  further  that  lands  heretofore  and  hereafter  acquired 
shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  that  such 
lands  shall  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  providing  also  that 
actual  and  bona  fide  settlers  shall  have  the  preference  right  to 
purchase  in  tracts  not  exceeding  160  acres. 

MAY  BE  LEASED. 

The  state  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  lease  any  legal 
subdivision  of  the  lands  of  the  State  at  an  annual  rental  not 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  thereof,  fixed  by  the 
Board,  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  the  rent  annually  and 
in  advance,  and  for  jiieriods  of  not  more  than  five  years.  When 
any  lease  expires  by  limitation  the  lessee  may,  with  the  permis- 
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sion  of  the  Board,  renew  the  same  as  follows :  At  any  time  with- 
in ninety  days  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
lessee  or  his  assigns  shall  notify  the  Register  of  his  or  their 
desire  to  renew  the  lease.  If  the  lessee  and  the  Board  be  agreed 
as  to  the  valuation  of  the  land,  a  new  least;  shall  be  issued,  bear- 
ing even  date  with  the  expiration  of  the  old  one,  and  upon  like 
conditions. 

The  power  given  to  the  Board  to  refuse  to  renew  a  lease,  or 
to  sell  State  lands  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  or  again,  to 
lease  to  other  parties  than  the  original  lessee,  shall  not  apply 
whenever  the  original  lessee  of  the  State  lands,  or  his  assigns, 
shall  have,  during  the  period  of  his  lease,  or  prior  thereto,  re- 
claimed the  same  by  irrigation,  and  shall  have  provided  suitable 
ditches  for  its  full  and  complete  reclamation,  and  shall  have 
secured  an  adequate  and  perpetual  water  supply  for  said  land ; 
then  and  in  that  case  the  original  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to 
renew  such  lease  for  a  term  of  five  years,  w^hich  renewal  may  be 
repeated  for  the  same  period  five  years  thereafter,  and  may  again 
be  repeated  for  the  same  period  ten  years  thereafter,  making  a 
total  period  not  to  exceed  twenty  years;  provided,  that  each  of 
said  renewals  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  continuous  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation  of  at  least  forty  acres  in  every  160  of  said 
land,  and  in  case  the  lessee  shall  have  failed  to  cultivate  the 
said  land,  then  said  Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  refuse 
to  renew  the  lease,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

The  lessee  of  State  lands  is  prohibited,  in  all  cases,  from 
cutting  or  using  more  of  the  timber  thereon  than  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  or  for  fuel  for  use  of 
the  family  of  the  lessee,  and  from  the  cutting  and  hauling  of 
timber  from  leased  State  lands  to  saw  mills. 

Any  lease  of  State  lands  x3rocured  by  fraud,  deceit  or  mis- 
representation may  be  cancelled  by  the  Board  upon  proper  proof 
thereof. 

The  necessary  blanks  will  be  supplied  any  person  desiring 
to  lease  State  lands,  upon  application  to  the  Register  of  the 
State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

The  following  is  a  statement  taken  from  the  State's  land 
office  records  and  shows  with  what  rapidity  the  leasing  of  State 
lands  has  grown  in  favor  within  the  past  two  years.  The  rentals 
for  the  State  lands  have  increased  from  $22,268.69  in  1892  to 
$91,589.81  in  1900;  the  great  increase  having  occurred  during 
the  past  two  years,  viz:  from  $40,684.07  in  1898  to  $91,589.81 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  State  owns  8,001,905.48  acres  of  school  sections,  being 
sections  16  and  36  in  each  township.  Of  this  amount,  918,540.47 
acres  have  been  leased,  of  which  553,477.98  have  been  leased 
during  the  past  two  years. 

There  has  been  from  the  date  of  statehood  to  September  30, 
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1900,  1,080,982.24  acres  selected;  this  includes  indemnity  school 
lands;  of  this  amount  187,688.41  acres  have  been  selected  during 
the  past  two  years.  Of  this  selected  land  there  was,  on  Septem- 
ber 80,  1898,  869,211.  80  acres  remaining  un leased,  while  to-day 
there  is  but  188,761.21  acres  unleased,  so  that  during  the  past 
two  years  there  has  not  only  been  a  decrease  of  280,450.59  acres 
in  the  amount  theretofore  unleased,  but  there  has  been  an  addi- 
tional leasing  of  187,688.41  acres  of  newly  selected  land. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  leased — 

Of  school  lauds 553,477.03  aci-es. 

Of  selected  lands 4  KS,  134. 57  acres. 

Total 971,012.50  acres. 

The  income  of  the  State  has  thereby  been  increased  by 
$50,905.74. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  259  more  leases 
made  than  had  been  made  during  the  eight  years  previous  and 
there  are  now  on  file  100  applications  for  new  leases  of  school 
land. 

There  has  been  sold  as  follows: 

139  town  lots  in  Rawlins  and  Cheyenne  .  .-I  7, J 97. 57 
1,}<98.48  acres ] ]S,9b4.80 

Total $25,182.37   ' 

ACREAGE  OF   STATE    LAND  LEASED   IN   EACH  COUNTY  AND  THE  RENTAL 
DERIVED  THEREFROM  IN   1900. 
COUNTY  Acreajre  Rental 

Albany 115.877.32  $  4,709. Gl 

Big- Horn 1-18,3-^.31  7,354.89 

Carbon 179,004.43  G, 995.45 

Converse 318,645.07  11,899.15 

Crook 105,171.27  4,187.90 

Fremont 128,100.83  5,42().21 

Johnson 105.915.44  4,794.41 

Laramie 301,701.02  10,922.72 

Natrona. 198. 201. 00  7.503.53 

Sheridan 187,861.85  8.897.87 

Sweetwater 27.038.73  1.301.94 

Uinta 83,227.03  3.934.96 

Weston 70,877.65  2,853.99 


Total 1,979,945.82  $80,841, 


oo 


Second — Those  known  as  Arid  Lands,    whose   Donation  to 
THE  State  is  Conditional  upon  their  Keclamation. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  18,  1894,  donated  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  conditional  u^jon  its  reclamation,  1,000,- 
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000  acres  of  arid  land.  The  State  of  Wyoming  accepted  the 
conditions  of  the  grant,  and  by  Chapter  38  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1895,  as  amended  by  Chapter  6,  Laws  of  1899,  provided  for 
its  reclamation,  occupation  and  disposal.  The  general  xjrovis- 
ions  of  this  law  are  as  follows : 

Request  and  Proposal.  Any  person  or  company  of  per- 
sons, having  constructed  or  desiring  to  construct  ditches,  canals 
or  other  irrigation  works  to  reclaim  land  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners 
a  request  for  the  selection  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed,  and  ac- 
company this  request  with  a  proposal  to  construct  the  ditch, 
canal  or  other  irrigation  works  necessary  for  the  complete  re- 
clamation of  the  land  asked  to  be  selected,  and  shall  make  clear 
to  the  Board  their  financial  ability  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
undertaking. 

Guarantee.  A  certified  check  for  such  sum  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  shall  accompany  each  request  and  pro- 
posal, as  a  guarantee  that  a  contract  with  the  State  will  be  en- 
tered into  according  to  its  terms. 

Maps  and  Field  Notes.  An  accurate  survey  must  be 
made,  and  maps  and  field  notes  furnished  the  Board,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  regulations,  with  a  certified  copy  of  a  permit  from 
the  State  Engineer  to  appropriate  water  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  land  described. 

Terms  of  Contract  with  State  for  Construction — With 
Settler  for  Land  and  Water — Bond.  Upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  land  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  parties  sub- 
mitting the  jjroposal,  which  contract  shall  contain  complete 
specifications  of  the  location,  dimensions,  character  and  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  proposed  ditch,  canal  or  other  irrigation  works; 
the  price  per  acre  and  terms  at  which  such  works  and  perpetual 
water  rights  shall  be  sold  to  settlers ;  Provided,  that  such  price 
and  terms  for  irrigation  works  and  water  rights  shall  in  all  cases 
be  reasonable  and  just. 

This  contract  shall  not  be  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the 
State  until  a  satisfactory  bond  is  filed  by  the  proposed  contract- 
or for  irrigation  works,  which  bond  shall  be  in  a  penal  sum 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works. 

Time  allowed  for  Construction.  No  contract  shall  be 
made  by  the  Board  which  requires  a  greater  time  than  five  years 
for  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  all  contracts  shall  state 
that  the  work  shall  begin  within  six  months  from  date  of  con- 
tract ;  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  construction  work  shall  be 
completed  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  said  contract ;  and 
that  construction  shall  be  prosecuted  diligently  and  continuously 
to  completion.     Upon  failure  of  contractors  to  complete  ditch  or 
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canal  under  contract,  the  Land  Board  may  sell  any  such  incom- 
plete works  at  auction. 

Application  for  Entry — Cost  of  Lands.  Any  citizen  of 
the  /United  States,  or  any  person  having  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (excepting  married 
women  not  the  heads  of  families)  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  may  make  application,  under  oath,  to  the  Board,  to  enter 
any  of  said  land  in  any  amount  not  to  exceed  160  acres  for  any 
one  i3erson.  Such  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  a  contract  for  a  perpetual  water  right,  made  and 
entered  into  by  the  person  making  application  with  the  person, 
company  or  association  who  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
to  furnish  water  for  the  reclamation  of  said  lands.  AH  applica- 
tions for  entry  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  which  shall  be  paid  as  a  partial  payment  on 
the  land,  if  the  application  is  allowed.  If  the  application  is  not 
•allowed  the  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  accompanying  it  shall  be 
returned  to  the  applicant ;  Provided,  That  where  the  construc- 
tion company  fails  to  furnish  water  to  any  settler  under  the  pro- 
visions of  its  contract  with  the  State,  the  State  shall  refund  to 
such  settler  all  payments  that  he  shall  have  made  to  the  State. 
The  Board  shall  dispose  of  all  lands  accepted  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  at  a  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents  per  acre,  half  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry  and  the  remainder  at  the  time  of 
making  final  proof  by  the  settler. 

Reclamation — When  to  Begin — Final  Proof.  Within 
one  year  after  any  person  or  company  of  persons  authorized  to 
construct  irrigation  works  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
have  notified  the  settlers  under  such  works  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  water  under  the  terms  of  their  contract  with  the 
State,  the  said  settler  shall  cultivate  and  reclaim  not  less  than 
one-sixteenth  part  of  the  land  filed  upon,  and  within  two  years 
after  the  said  notice  the  settler  shall  have  actually  irrigated  and 
cultivated  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  land  filed  upon,  and 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  said  notice  the  se-ttler  shall 
make  final  proof  of  reclamation,  settlement  and  occupation, 
which  proof  shall  embrace  evlJjiice  that  he  has  a  perpetual  wa- 
ter right  for  his  entire  tract  gj:  land  sufficient  in  volume  for  the 
complete  irrigation  and  reclamation  thereof,  and  that  he  is  an 
actual  settler  thereon. 

Patents — Water  Rights  Appurtenant.  The  water  rights 
to  all  lands  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  attach 
to  and  become  appurtenant  to  the  land  ^s  soon  as  title  passes 
from  the  United  States  to  the  State. 

Fees.  The  Board  shall  collect  the  following  fees :  For 
filing  each  application,  one  dollar;  for  filing  each  final  proof, 
one  dollar ;  for  issuing  each  patent,  one  dollar ;  for  making  cer- 
tified copies  of  papers  or  records,  the  same  fee  as  provided  for  to 
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be  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  like  services.  The 
money  collected  for  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State,  and  by  him  credited  to  the  fund  created  by  virtue  of  this 
act. 

The  following  is  the  showing  of  Wyoming  with  regard  to 
the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  under  the  above  act  of  Con- 
gress, commonly  known  as  the  "Carey  Act"  : 

One  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  segregated  and  are 
in  the  process  of  reclamation,  and  there  are  applications  for  the 
segregation  of  80,000  acres  more,  now  under  serious  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  nearly  12,000  acres  under  water  of  the  tract  taken 
up  by  the  Shoshone  Irrigation  Company.  10,000  acres  of  which 
have  been  patented  to  the  State  and  some  twenty  settlers  have 
made  proof  upon  as  many  homesteads. 

There  will  soon  be  12,000  acres  under  the  Big  Horn  Devel- 
opment Company's  ditch  in  condition  for  patent,  and  twenty-five 
homesteaders  can  then  make  final  proof. 

The  Big  Horn  Colonization  Company  has  this  year  com- 
IDleted  fifteen  miles  of  the  abandoned  Cincinnati  Canal,  covering 
17,000  acres,  upon  which  200  families  have  settled  and  will  raise 
crops  this  season. 

The  present  year  will  see  more  than  500  families  comforta- 
bly settled  and  in  a  prosperous  condition  by  reason  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  arid  land  law  upon  the  lands  already 
under  ditch,  and  new  enterprises  thereunder  are  now  in  process 
of  formation  which  will  reclaim  some  200,000  acres  additional, 
thus  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  dollars  worth  of  taxable  pro- 
perty to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

Another  significant  fact  which  shows  the  great  demand  for 
Wyoming  lands  is  that  more  than  $160,000  was  paid  during  the 
last  year  to  the  General  Government  for  final  proofs  upon  home- 
steads and  desert  land  entries,  and  the  sale  by  the  Union  Pacific 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

The  area  of  Wyoming  is  97,883  square  miles,  or  62,645,120 
acres.  Of  this  vast  area  51,890,201  acres  are  surveyed  and 
10,754,919  acres  are  unsurveyed. 

The  public  lands  vacant  and  subject  to  entry  and  settlement 
in  the  State,  according  to  the  last  report  received  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  General  Land  Office,  were:  Surveyed  lands,  42,178,- 
839  acres;  unsurveyed,  7,167,744  acres;  total,  49,341,583  acres. 

The  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  as  comprised  in  the  several  counties,  are,  in  acres, 
as  follows:  Albany,  1,746,076;  Big  Horn,  6,533,060;  Carbon, 
3,683,868;   Converse,    4,051,949;   Crook,    3,099,527;    Fremont, 
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5,688,126;  Laramie,  2,892,293:  Johnson,  2.482,422;  Natrona, 
8,311,466;  Sheridan,  1,813,188;  Sweetwater,  64,06,249;  Uinta, 
5,608,264;  Weston,  2,579,147. 

The  public  lands  in  Wyoming  consist  chiefly  of  grazing, 
timber  and  agricultural  land,  though  there  are  large  areas  of 
coal,  oil  and  mineral  lands. 

The  agricultural  lands  are  those  lying  contiguous  to  the  riv- 
ers and  streams  and  are  vast  in  extent,  but  crops  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  without  irrigation.  By  the  application  of  water 
the  soil  is  rendered  very  productive,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
fertile  States  of  the  Mississijjpi  and  Missouri    valleys. 

The  laws  under  which  title  to  Government  land  may  be  ac- 
quired by  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  the  homestead  law, 
the  desert  land  law,  the  timber  and  stone  law,  and  the  coal  and 
mineral  laws. 

HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

The  homestead  law  secures  to  qualified  persons  the  right  to 
settle  upon,  enter  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  one  quarter 
section  (160  acres)  of  public  land;^  by  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing residence  thereon  and  improving  and  cultivating  the  land  for 
the  period  of  five  years.  A  homestead  entryman  must  be  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  a  person  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  as  re- 
quired by  the  naturalization  laws.  The  Act  of  March  8,  1891, 
attaches  the  condition  that  he  must  not  be  the  proprietor  of  more 
than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory. 

The  class  of  lands  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
laws  are  described  by  the  statutes  as  unappropriated  public 
lands.  Parties  who  are  prevented  by  reason  of  distance,  bodily 
infirmity  or  other  good  cause  from  jjersonal  attendance  at  the 
district  land  office  may  make  the  preliminary  affidavits  for  home- 
stead entries  within  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  before  any 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  or  before  the  judge 
or  clerk  of  any  court  of  record  of  such  county,  transmitting  the 
same,  with  their  application  and  the  proper  fees  and  commis- 
sions, to  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  district  land  office, 
thus  permitting  entries  to  be  made  without  personal  attendance  at 
the  district  land  office.  Applicants  availing  themselves  of  this 
privilege  are  required  to  transmit  with  their  applications  an  affi- 
davit setting  forth  specifically  why  they  cannot  appear  at  the 
land  office. 

Where  a  wife  has  been  divorced  from  her  husband  or  desert- 
ed, so  that  she  is  dependent  upon  her  own  resources  for  support, 
she  can  make  a  homestead  entry  as  the  head  of  a  family  or 
femme  sole. 
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A  single  woman  who  makes  a  homestead  entry  and  marries 
before  making  proof  does  not  forfeit  her  right,  provided  she 
does  not  abandon  her  residence  on  the  land  to  reside  elsewhere. 
Where  two  parties,  however,  unite  in  marriage,  each  having  an 
unperfected  homestead  entry,  both  entries  cannot  be  carried  to 
patent.  A  residence  elsewhere  than  on  the  land  entered  for 
more  than  six  months  is  treated  as  an  abandonment  of  a  home- 
stead entry. 

Parties  desiring  to  conmnite  their  homestead  entries  to  cash 
are  required  to  make  proof  of  settlement  and  of  residence  on  and 
cultivation  of  the  land  for  a  period  of  fourteen  months  from  the 
date  of  entry. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  relating  to  restoration  of 
rights,  adjoining  homesteads,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homestead 
rights,  additional  entries,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  the 
sjDace  of  this  brief  article. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  fees  and  commissions  charged  in 
the  mountain  States : 


Commissions 

Fee 

\CRES 

Class 
OF  Lands 

Payable  when 

Payable  when 

Payable  when 

Total  Sum 

Entry  is  Made 

Cerlifi 

cate  Issues 

Entry  is  Made 

160 

$2.50 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$10.00 

$34.00 

8U 

2.50 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

17.00 

40 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

11.00 

160 

1.25 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

22.00 

80 

1.25 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

11.00 

40 

1;25 

1.50 

1.50 

5.00 

8.00 

DESERT 

LANDS. 

All  lands,  exclusive  of  timber  lands  and  mineral  lands, 
which  will  not,  without  artificial  irrigation,  produce  some  agri- 
cultural crop,  are  deemed  desert  lands,  and  are  subject  to  entry 
under  the  desert  land  law.  The  party  making  entry  is  required 
at  the  time  of  filing  his  declaration  to  file  also  a  map  of  the  land, 
which  will  exhibit  a  plan  showing  the  mode  of  contemi)lated  ir- 
rigation, which  j)lan  shall  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  irrigate 
and  reclaim  said  land  and  prepare  it  to  raise  ordinary  agricultu- 
ral crops.  Personsj  may  associate  together  in  the  construction 
of  canals  and  ditches  for  irrigating  and  reclaiming  tracts  en- 
tered or  proposed  to  be  entered  by  them,  and  they  may  file  a 
joint  map,  or  maps,  showing  their  plan  of  internal  improvements. 
No  person  is  jiermitted  to  enter  more  than  320  acres  of  land  in 
the  aggregate  under  all  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  min- 
eral lands  excepted.  Parties  initiating  desert  claims  are  required 
to  show  observance  of  such  inhibition. 

The  right  to  make  desert  land  entries  is  restricted  to  resi- 
dent citizens  of  the  State  in  which  the  land   sought   is   located, 
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Citizenship  and  residence  must  be  duly  shown.  The  entryman 
must  expend  at  least  three  dollars  per  acre,  one  dollar  per  acre 
during  each  year  for  three  years,  and  must  file  proof  thereof 
during  each  year,  such  proof  to  consist  of  his  affidavit,  cor- 
roborated by  the  affidavits  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  showing 
that  the  full  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre  has  been  expended  dur- 
ing such  year  and  the  manner  in  which  expended,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  a  map  or  plan  showing  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  improvements.  Failure  to  file  the  required 
proof  during  any  year  shall  cause  the  land  to  revert  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  money  paid  to  be  forfeited  and  the  entry  to  be 
cancelled.  The  party  may  make  his  final  entry  and  receive  his 
patent  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  three  years  by  mak- 
ing required  proof  of  reclamation  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  of  the  cultivation 
of  one-eighth  of  the  land.  Persons  making  desert  land  entries 
must  acquire  clear  right  to  the  use  of  sufficient  water  for  the 
I^urpose  of  irrigating  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  of  keeping  it 
permanently  irrigated.  Persons  making  desert  land  entries  be- 
fore they  have  secured  a  water  right  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
The  price  of  land  sought  to  be  entered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  desert  land  act  is  $1.25  per  acre,  without  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lands  in  relation  to  railroad  grants.  When  proof  of 
the  character  of  the  land  has  been  made,  the  applicant  will  pay 
the  Receiver  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  applied  for. 
At  the  time  of  making  final  proof  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per 
acre  is  required. 

TIMBER  AND  STONE  ENTRIES. 

The  Act  of  June  8,  1878,  provides  that  surveyed  hmds  in 
the  public  land  States,  valuable  chiefly  for  timber  and  stone, 
unfit  for  cultivation  and  consequently  unfit  for  disposal  under 
the  homestead  and  desert  land  laws,  may  be  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  associations  at  the  minimum  price  of  $2.50  per 
acre.  A  party  making  application  to  purchase  a  tract  of  this 
character  is  required  to  make  affidavit  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  birth  or  naturalization,  or  that  he  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  under  the  naturalization  laws. 
The  quantity  of  land  which  may  be  acquired  lawfully  under  said 
act  by  any  one  person  or  association  is  limited  to  not  exceeding 
160  acres,  which  must  be  in  one  body. 

COAL. 

A  qualified  person  has  the  right  to  enter  by  legal  subdivis- 
ion any  quantity  of  coal  lands  in  the  United  States  not  other- 
wise appropriated  or  reserved  by  competent  authority,  not  ex- 
ceeding  160   acres   to  such  individual  person  or  820  acres  to  an 
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association,  upon  payment  to  the  Government  of  not  less  than 
$10  per  acre  for  such  lands,  where  the  same  shall  be  situated 
more  than  fifteen  miles  from  any  completed  railroad,  and  not 
less  than  $20  per  acre  for  such  lands  as  shall  be  within  fifteen 
miles  of  such  road.  A  party  or  association  having  opened  and 
improved  any  coal  mine,  or  mines,  upon  the  public  lands,  and 
who  shall  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  same,  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  right  of  entry,  and  it  is  provided  that  when  any  asso- 
ciation of  not  less  than  four  persons,  duly  qualified  as  provided 
by  law,  shall  have  expended  not  less  than  $5,000  in  working 
and  improving  any  coal  mine,  or  mines,  such  association  may 
enter  not  exceeding  640  acres,  including  such  mining  improve- 
ments. 

MINES  AND  MINERAL  LANDS. 

Lands  valuable  for  deposits  of  mineral,  such  as  fire  and 
pottery  clays,  marble,  asphalt,  soda,  sulphur,  diamonds,  or  of 
the  precious  and  common  metals,  are  subject  to  sale  under  the 
mining  laws.  A  location  must  be  first  duly  made  and  recorded, 
and  certain  sums  must  be  annually  expended.  Five  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  labor  and  imijrovements  must  be  laid  out  on 
ench  claim  before  j)atent  can  be  applied  for.  The  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  methods  of  procedure  are  too  extensive  and  com- 
plex to  be  reviewed  at  length  in  the  compass  of  this  brief  article. 
Mining  locations  defeat  all  railroad  and  State  selections,  if  the 
mines  and  minerals  were  known  to  exist,  or  were  discovered 
prior  to  the  time  the  road  and  State  claims  took  effect.  Home- 
st(^ad,  desert  and  timber  and  stone  entries  cannot  embrace  known 
mineral  lands,  unless  it  be  first  shown  that  the  lands  sought  to 
be  entered  are  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  for 
the  minerals  they  contain. 


WATER. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION  AND  OTHER 
BENEFICIAL  PURPOSES, 

As  the  future  agricultural  developn^mt  of  the  State  rests 
largely  upon  the  prudent  and  economical  use  and  distribution 
of  its  water  supply,  it  has  been  deemed  a  wise  step  to  establish 
a  State  department  under  an  efficient  officer,  the  State  Engineer, 
who  exercises,  through  a  Board  of  Control,  careful  supervision 
of   the    use   and   distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  State.     From 
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this  department  have  been  issued  to  persons  desiring  to  apply 
for  permits  to  appropriate  water,  brief  instructions,  of  whicli 
tlie  following  is  a  copy : 

APPLICATIONS. 

Applications  must  be  made  upon  the  blank  form  approved 
by  the  State  Engineer.  Applications  to  enlarge  existing  ditches, 
or  to  increase  the  acreage  watered  therefrom,  must  be  made  on 
an  enlargement  blank.  In  giving  dimensions,  remember  the 
following : 

"Width  on  top"  is  the  width  at  surface  water  line.  Depth 
is  the  depth  of  water  the  ditch  or  canal  is  to  carry. 

The  area  to  be  irrigated  must  be  given ;  where  not  measured 
an  estimate  must  be  made,  and  where  only  part  of  a  subdivision 
is  to  be  watered,  the  estimate  must  give  the  acreage  in  each  for- 
ty acres  of  these  fractional  subdivisions. 

The  law  requires  applications  to  be  made  and  approved  by 
the  State  Engineer  before  work  begins.  No  application  which 
states  that  work  has  began  or  has  been  completed  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

MAPS. 

Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  two  maps,  one  of 
which  must  be  on  tracing  linen.  These  maps  must  be  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  or  larger,  and  on  sheets  not 
less  than  six  by  nine  inches. 

They  must  show  the  location  of  the  headgate  by  courses  and 
distances  from  some  Government  corner.  They  must  show  the 
actual  location  of  the  ditch  or  canal,  and  where  Government 
survey  lines  are  crossed  the  distance  to  the  nearest  corner  must 
be  given.  Where  corners  cannot  be  found  give  the  location  of 
line  by  courses  and  distances. 

The  map  must  show  the  course  and  name  of  the  stream 
from  which  water  is  taken ;  the  location  and  area  of  land  to  be 
irrigated,  or  place  where  water  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
This  may  be  done  by  marking  the  boundaries  or  by  coloring  the 
areas. 

Wherever  the  canal  line  crosses  streams  or  other  ditches  the 
location  of  such  crossing  must  be  shown,  and  such  intersecting 
streams  and  ditches  must  be  marked  by  ink  of  a  different  color. 
Maps  must  contain  the  name  of  the  ditch,  canal  or  reservoir, 
and  the  postoffice  of  the  surveyor,  with  date  of  survey. 

RESERVOIRS  AND  DAMS. 

Plans  of  dams,  cribs  or  embankments  must  be  drawn  on  a 
longitudinal  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  one  hundred  feet, 
and   for   cross-sections,  of   not   less   than  one  inch  to  four  feet. 
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The  plans  for  outlet  and  wasteways  for  reservoirs  shall  show  the 
total  area  to  be  submerged,  and  enough  levels  to  permit  of  com- 
puting its  capacity. 

FEES. 

For  filing  and  examining  applications  for  permits  to  appro- 
priate water,  $2.00. 

For  recording  statements  of  claim,  $1.50. 

For  recording  applications  for  reservoir  permits,  $1.00. 

For  recording  any  other  water  instrument — for  the  first  one 
hundred  words,  $1.00;  for  each  subsequent  folio,  fifteen  cents. 

For  issuing  certificates  of  appropriation,  $1.00. 

For  making  certified  copies  of  record,  fifteen  cts.  per  folio. 

For  attaching  certificate,  $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 


The  State  of  Wyoming  is  notable  for  the  educational  advan- 
tages it  gives  the  children  of  its  citizens.  In  educational  mat- 
ters it  leads  many  of  the  older  States,  in  that  it  employs  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  that  its 
school  year  is  longer;  that  the  salaries  paid  its  teachers,  es- 
pecially those  paid  women  teachers,  are  higher,  and  that  its 
school  methods  are  at  all  times  kept  in  unison  and  harmony  with 
the  latest  and  best  in  modern  education. 

The  amount  of  funds  raised  in  Wyoming  for  school  j)ur- 
poses  by  voluntary  taxation  is  liberal,  and  expenditures  in  edu- 
cational matters  are  not  stinted.  The  Legislature  of  1899  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  district  school  boards  to  provide  free  text- 
books for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  latest  and  most 
approved  text-books  have  been  purchased  and  supplied  to  every 
school  district  in  the  State.  The  result  of  this  liberality  and  of 
the  careful  attention  given  the  schools  of  the  State  by  its  citi- 
zens and  school  officers  has  been  to  keep  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy in  Wyoming  to  a  nominal  figure.  A  practical  illustration 
of  this  was  shown  at  the  muster  of  troops  in  the  S'ate  for  service 
in  the  Spanish  war.  Of  1,000  young  men  who  enlisted  in  Wy- 
oming not  one  was  unable  to  sign  his  name  to  the  muster  rolls, 
and  every  man  had  received  a  fair  education. 

There  are  over  14,000  i^upils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  These  are  in  attendance  at  524  schools.  Omit- 
ting the  city  schools,  the  average  attendance  is  ten  pupils. 
Sparsely  settled  conaraunities  in  Wyoming   enjoy   equal   school 
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facilities  with  more  thickly  settled  regions.  It  is  the  universal 
custom  in  the  State  to  establish  a  school  if  five  pupils  can  at- 
tend. The  result  is  that  practically  all  children  of  school  age 
in  the  State  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  school.  A  compul- 
sory school  law  is  on  the  statute  books,  but  it  has  never  been 
found  necessary  to  enforce  it,  as  school  attendance  is  voluntary. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State  is  536.  The 
salaries  paid  teachers  in  Wyoming  average  $60.40  per  month  for 
male  teachers  and  142.86  for  female,  which,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  country  schools  of  the  State  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  number,  compare  most  favorably  with  sala- 
ries paid  in  other  States. 

The  388  school  buildings  of  the  State  are  generally  well 
built  and  comfortable.  The  cost  of  construction  has  been  up- 
ward of  half  a  million  dollars,  while  repairs  and  improvements 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars  are  made  annually.  As  the 
sparsely  settled  communities  of  the  State  grow,  the  primitive 
log  building  which  at  first  constitutes  the  school  house  gives 
place  to  the  neat  frame  or  brick  structure  with  all  the  modern 
apparatus  for  successful  educational  work. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  j^repared  a  uniform  course  of 
instruction  for  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  the  entire 
State.  This  has  served  to  systematize  the  work  of  teachers  and 
county  superintendents,  and  has  added  materially  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  service. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  school  system  in  Wyoming  is  the  fund  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  rental  of  school  lands.  During  the 
year  ending  March  31st.  1901,  the  sum  of  $58,048.00  was 
received  from  this  source  and  distributed  to  the  school  officers  of 
each  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each.  In 
1900  the  amount  distributed  was  $43,265.13.  The  total 
acreage  of  school  land  in  the  State  which  may  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose  is  3,600,000  acres.  It  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  sufficient  income  will  be  received  from  the  rental  of 
school  lands  within  the  near  future  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  of  the  State  to  the  highest  degree,  and  this  without 
imposing  additional  burdens  upon  the  tax-payer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING. 

The  foundation  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  was  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Ninth  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming, 
which  convened  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1886.  This  act, 
among  other  provisions,  secured  the  establishment  of  a  univers- 
ity in  the  city  of  Laramie. 

A  site  consisting  of  twenty-one  acres  was  procured,  partly 
by  donation  from  the  city  of  Laramie,  and  partly  by  purchase 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  and -by  the  summer  of   1887   a 
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sufficient   portion  of  the  main  building  was  completed  to  justify 
the  opening  of  the  university  in  the  fall. 

The  university  has  been  growing  in  faculty,  attendance  and 
equipment  ever  since.  The  faculty  has  increased  from  seven  to 
seventeen  and  the  student  attendance  has  reached  200;  the  cam- 
pus has  baen  doubled  in  size,  and  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  until  the  plant  is  estimated  at  present  to  be  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

The  first  building  to  be  erected  is  of  sandstone,  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  is  150  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  rooms,  twenty-eight  in  number,  as  well  as  all  the  corridors, 
are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  auditorium 
in  the  second  story  is  one  of  the  finest  assembly  halls  in  the 
State,  and  will  seat  with  comfort  500  people.  This  edifice  cost 
over  $85,000  and  would  honor  any  educational  institution  in  the 
United  States. 

A  second  building,  costing  $12,000,  with  a  commodious 
wing,  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1898  for  the  College  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  iron  room, 
and  the  second  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  wood  room. 
Another  large  wing  was  added  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The 
mechanical  building  is  constructed  of  the  same  material  as  the 
main  building,  and  contains  twelve  rooms.  The  new  wing  of 
the  mechanical  building  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
School  of  Mines.  More  than  $15,000  has  already  been  spent  in 
equipping  this  building  with  tools  and  machinery. 

A  third  building,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence, i^  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  general  style  of  the 
building  is  the  collegiate  Gothic ;  the  material  used  is  the  same 
gray  sandstone  as  in  the  other  buildings.  The  geological,  bio- 
logical and  chemical  dej^artments  will  be  placed  in  this  new 
building  on  its  completion.  Each  of  these  departments  will  oc- 
cupy a  separate  story  in  the  building,  which  will  give  ample  and 
convenient  accommodation  for  their  laboratories  and  museums. 
The  building  will  b^  50x80  feet,  with  a  two-story  extension  on 
the  rear,  and  when  completed  will  cost  $35,000. 

The  university  library  now  contains  10,500  bound  volumes, 
and  in  addition  several  thousand  unbound  bulletins  and  reports. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  institution  $67,000  in  all  has  been  ex- 
Ijended  for  apparatus  in  the  different  scientific  departments.  As 
a  result  the  laboratories  are  as  well  equipped  as  in  any  of  the 
institutions  of  the  West. 

The  museum  of  geology  and  paleontology  is  constantly 
growing  in  imijortance.  The  collection  of  saurians  is  particular- 
ly valuable.  This  collection  is  represented  by  parts  of  many 
animals  that  have  been  described  by  Marsh,  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eral new  forms.  The  Yale  collection  alone  surpasses  that  of  the 
university  in  American  Jurassic  vertebrates. 
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The  university  has  by  all  odds  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Rocky  Mountain  plants.  The  herbarium 
now  contains  25,000  specimens.  It  represents  the  flora  of  Wyo-. 
ming.  so  far  as  known,  and  contains  the  types  of  many  new  spe- 
cies recently  described. 

THE  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

What  the  University  of  Wyoming  is  doing  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  yonng  peox^le  of  the  State  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  study : 

The  Colleue  of  Liberal  Arts.  There  is  first  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  giving  in  four  years  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  "college  education."  Li  the  first  two  years  of  this  depart- 
ment all  the  studies  are  prescribed,  although  the  student  has 
the  choice  between  the  classical,  literary  and  scientific  courses. 
In  the  last  two  years  almost  all  the  studies  are  elective.  By 
this  arrangement  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficiently  broad  and  thor- 
ough course  is  insured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  the  individual  student  are  allowed  free  scope. 

The  Preparatory  School.  Since  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  State  not  yet  provided  with  high  schools  fitting  for  the  uni- 
versity courses,  a  preparatory  school  with  a  course  of  three 
years'  work  is  maintained. 

The  Graduate  School.  This  department  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  wish  to  carry  their  studies  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  college  courses. 

Then  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  devote  so  much 
time  to  general  education,  but  who  wish  to  be  trained  for  some 
special  profession,  there  are  four  technical  schools  provided,  viz: 
The  Normal  School,  The  School  of  Mines,  The  College 
OF  Agriculture  and  The  College  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. These  courses  all  require  less  time  by  two  years 
than  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  are  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  and  practical  preparation  for  those  professions  which 
are  more  particularly  demanded  now  in  this  new  State. 

The  Business  College.  The  more  recently  organized  bus- 
iness college  offers  two  years'  training  in  commercial  methods 
and  practices. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  is  founded  and  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  being  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  university,  is,  therefore,  devoting  its  attention  not 
only  to  the  study  of  problems  of  general  interest  and  theoretical 
importance  but  especially  to  the  solution  of  those  problems 
which  confront  the  people  of  this  new  and  undeveloped  State. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  alh plants  or  minerals  sent  to  the 
university  are  determined  gratis.  Assaying  was  at  first  done 
free  of  charge  for  all  citizens  of  the  State  requesting  it,  and  now 
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only  a  nominal  fee  is  charged.  Mineral  waters  are  analyzed 
and  oils  are  examined,  fossils  are  identified,  and  special  scien- 
tific information  upon  any  topic  is  sent  to  any  one  in  the  State 
upon  request. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  School  of  Mines  is  making  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State  with  special  reference  to  its  economic 
products.  As  there  has  been  no  appropriation  made  for  this 
purpose  by  the  State,  the  work  can  only  be  done  by  the  faculty 
during  the  time  not  required  for  other  duties.  However,  seven 
bulletins  have  already  been  issued  along  this  line :  Notes  on 
the  Mineral  Resources  of  Wyoming,  The  Heating  Value  of  Wy- 
oming Coal  and  Oil,  The  Artesian  Basins  of  Wyoming,  The  Salt 
Creek  Oil  Field,  The  Petroleum  of  the  Shoshone  Anticlinal, 
The  Petroleum  of  the  Powder  River  Fields,  and  The  Petroleum 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  Oil  Field. 

WYOMING  EXPERIMENT  STATION.- 

The  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  is  the  department  of  re- 
search of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. Congress  in  1887  appropriated  $15,000  annually  for  this 
purpose,  and  on  January  10,  1891,  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
authorized  the  University  of  Wyoming  to  receive  this  appropria- 
tion. The  work  of  the  station  is  to  aid  in  the  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
of  Wyoming,  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  agriculture ;  to  conduct  scientific  investigations  and 
experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals ;  to  inves- 
tigate animal  and  vegetable  diseases  and  parasites ;  to  chemically 
analyze  soils  and  water  and  vegetable  and  animal  products ;  to 
acclimate  grains  and  grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  our  arid 
climate  and  high  altitude ;  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  irri- 
gation, and  of  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil ;  to  find  the  best 
breeds  of  stock,  and  the  best  varieties  of  field  and  garden  crops 
for  the  various  portions  of  Wyoming ;  and  to  carry  on  any  other 
experiments  which  promise  to  benefit  our  agricultural  and  graz* 
ing  interests. 

The  results  of  these  exi^eriments  are  published  in  the  sta- 
tion bulletins,  which  are  sent  free  on  request  to  residents  of  this 
State. 

Some  of  the  forty-five  bulletins  thus  far  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  as  follows :  First  Report 
on  the  Flora  of  Wyoming ;  Fruit  Growing  in  Wyoming,  and  Cul- 
tivated Shade  and  Forest  Trees ;  Some  Native  Forage  Plants  for 
Alkali  Soils,  and  The  Trees  of  Wyoming  and  How  to  Know 
Them;  Irrigation  and  Duty  of  Water,  and  Alfalfa  as  a  Hay 
Crop;  Wyoming  Sugar  Beets;  Lamb-Feeding  Experiments. 

The   thought  has  been  to  make  these  bulletins  popular  and 
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educational  in  their  nature,  and  such  as  will  meet  the  demands 
of  our  own  farmers  by  giving  them  practical  information.  Al- 
together there  have  been  published  by  the  university  over  5,000 
pages  on  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  all 
original  matter,  based  on  experiments  and  explorations  by  the 
scientific  members  of  the  faculty.  The  settler  new  to  the  coun- 
try will  find  in  these  publications  information  as  to  crops  and 
methods  which  will  save  him  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of 
work  in  the  fruitless  experiments  which  he  might  otherwise  un- 
dertake. 

PU3LIC  LIBRARIES, 

Wyoming  early  made  provision  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  valuable  law  books  and  reports.  The  library  is  in 
charge  of  the  State  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  open  during  the  business  hours 
observed  by  the  public  officers  at  the  Capitol.  The  law  library 
contains  nearly  20,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  public  laws  and 
documents  of  the  State. 

Of  the  260,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  State  charitable,  educational,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  in  addition  to  special  land  grants  for  such  purposes, 
15,000  acres  were  set  aside  in  1897  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  library.  At  the  present  time  these  lands  yield  an  annual 
income  from  rents  of  about  $750,  which  is  used  in  the  purchase 
of  new  books. 

An  act  to  increase  the  State  Library  by  adding  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  standard  books  was  also  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  1897,  and  15,000  acres  of  land  set  aside,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  a  miscellaneous 
library.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  library,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  volumes,  has  been  jjurchased,  and  is  now  available  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  Provision  has  also  been  made  by  the 
State  for  the  establishment  of  county  libraries,  and  in  many 
counties  such  libraries  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  resi- 
dents. Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society 
have  been  collected  many  early  books,  papers  and  documents 
bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  Wyoming,  which  are  open  to 
inspection  at  the  State  Library.  The  collection  of  Wyoming 
minerals  shown  at  the  World's  Fair,  with  the  medals  and  diplo- 
mas awarded,  are  also  upon  exhibition  at  the  Capitol. 

MILITARY  COLLEGE, 

There  has  just  been  established  at  Cody  City  in  Big  Horn 
County,  under  a  corporation  organization  known  as  The  Cody 
Military   College    and  International  Academy  of  Rough  Riders, 
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with  Col.  Cody — "Buffalo  Bill" — as  president,  a  college  which 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  General  E.  V.  Sumner,  U.  S.  A., 
where  all  the  branches  of  military  science  will  be  taught. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  school  will  be  the  bicycle  and  au- 
tomobile division,  devoted  exclusively  to  training  members  in 
maneuvers  and  tactics  especially  adapted  to  properly  develojj- 
ing  men  in  utilizing  these  swift  and  silent  steeds.  Instruction 
will  also  be  given  in  everything  pertaining  to  rough  riding, 
sharp  shooting  and  military  tactics ;  training  of  the  horse ;  target 
practice,  with  rifle  and  revolver;  fencing,  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted ;  military  gymnastics ,  practice  for  the  trooper,  troop 
and  squadron ;  practical  instruction  in  crossing  streams ;  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  instruction  in  military  signalling ;  laying  out 
temporary  field  shelter ;  practical  instruction  in  military  recon- 
naissance on  foot  and  mounted ;  practical  instruction  in  field  tel- 
graphy.  night  signalling  and  use  of  the  heliograph  ;  instruction 
in  wireless  telegraphy ;  practical  instruction  in  ordnance  ;  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  protection  and  care  of  the  wounded  on 
the  battlefield;  special  attention  to  cavalry  drill  and  regula- 
tions, and  rough-riding  tactics,  including  transportation  and 
packing;  ijractical  instruction  in  scouting. 

The  Hough  Riders'  School  is  the  outgrowth  of  ideas  crystal- 
lized by  the  late  war  with  Spain,  and  is  an  institution  made  use- 
ful, if  not  necessary,  by  the  great  changes  in  military  tactics 
which  the  last  ten  years  have  recorded.  At  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  rough-riding  was  unknown  in  any 
of  the  armies  of  the  world.  In  every  army  there  were  bodies  of 
cavalry,  and  they  were  as  a  rule  unwieldy  and  immobile  forces, 
and  maintained  in  many  cases  more  as  an  ornament  than  for  use. 
They  were  of  course  at  times  useful,  when  it  was  desired  to  hurl 
a  great  force  in  mass  at  the  enemy,  but  the  brunt  of  fighting  was 
borne  by  the  infantry,  which  was  considered  the  real  force  of 
war,  and  consequently  that  to  which  the  greater  attention  in  de- 
velopment should  be  paid.  As  the  school  is  a  permanent  insti- 
tution men  may  join  at  any  time  and  the  length  of  service  is  en- 
tirely optional.  The  year  is  divided  into  four  sessions  of  three 
months  each,  the  first  session  dating  from  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
cruit in  camp.  As  to  the  physical  requirements,  any  person,  of 
any  age,  able  to  ride  a  horse  and  shoulder  a  rifle,  is  eligible  to 
admission. 


THE  CLIMATE  AND  ITS  BENEFITS. 


M.  C.  BARKWKI^Iv,  of  State  Board  of 
Medical  E)xaminer.s. 


MOUNTAIN  RANGES. 

Nine-tenths  of  Wyoming  lies  within  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region ;  strictly  speaking  tthe  whole  State  is  a  region  of  vast 
plains,  relieved  by  the  broken  and  detached  ranges  and  moun- 
tain spurs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  we  encounter  the 
Laramie   Range,    which    extends   northwesterly   for    200  miles. 

Proceeding  westward,  after  traversing  the  southern  jJOi'tion 
of  the  Laramie  Plains,  we  come  to  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains. 
Crossing  the  Platte  River,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  occupies 
a  breadth  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  we  come  to  the  main 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  almost  continuous,  except  for 
the  broken  series  of  ranges  extending  throng li  the  State,  into 
Montana.  From  the  western  base  of  the  Laramie  Range,  after 
crossing  the  Laramie  Plains,  nearly  100  miles  in  width,  an  east 
and  west  range  of  mountains  is  found,  which  constitutes  the 
southern  front  of  the  Sweetwater  Valley.  This  wall  bears  sev- 
eral names,  to-wit:  Sweetwater,  Seminoe  and  Ferris  mountains. 
These  are  about  five  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  in  length  almost 
80  miles,  and  west  of  these  lies  the  Green  River  Valley,  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  across. 

Returning  to  the  eastern  boundary,  we  find  the  Black  Hills 
extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  Little  Missouri  and  Wolf  mountains, 
whose  high  and  picturesque  heads  occupy  much  of  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  State. 

Passing  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Powder  River,  and 
its  tributaries,  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  the  magnificent  Big 
Horn  Range,  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  extending  150  miles  in  Wy- 
oming. Beyond  fiows  the  Big  Horn  River,  watering  a  basin 
fifty  to  100  miles  in  width.  Still  beyond,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  are  found  the  Owl  Creek,  Rattlesnake  and  Wind  Riv- 
er mountains,  the  last  named  being  the  most  extensive,  with  a 
direction  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
fact  they  form  a  part  of  this  great  chain,  and  extending  for  a 
distance  of  200  miles  from  the  point  of  departure  from  the  Sweet- 
water Range,  finally  end  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
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Still  west  of  this  range  lie  the  upper  basins  of  the  Green 
and  Snake  rivers,  the  two  being  separated  by  short  spurs,  known 
as  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Wyoming  mountains,  connecting  the 
Wind  River  with  the  Wasatch  referred  to  as  contributing,  for 
about  100  miles,  to  the  western  wall  of  the  State. 

From  this  general  description  of  the  position,  extent  and 
course  of  mountain  ranges,  widely  distributed  over  the  State, 
it  will  be  seen  that  large  areas  of  valley  and  plain  must  exist. 
Recalling  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  State,  the  northwest- 
erly trend  of  its  broken  and  scattered  mountains,  with  grand 
gateways  for  the  admission  of  Pacific  air-currents,  and  the  low 
altitude  of  the  mountain  ranges  beyond  the  northern  boundary 
of  Wyoming,  we  should  be  prepared  to  deduce  a  climate  theoret- 
ically quite  different  from  one  based  on  altitude  and  latitude 
alone.  That  latitude  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion,  anyone 
may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  climates  of  western  Eu- 
rope with  those  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America,  on  the 
same  parallels.  Cold  New  England,  for  example,  with  Spain 
and  Italy,  rigorous  Newfoundland  with  sunny  France,  or  frozen 
Labrador  with  warm  Old  England.  The  explanation  is  easy 
when  we  take  into  account  the  configuration  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, with  the  contrary  influence  of  the  warm,  northeasterly 
currents  of  wind  and  water  that  temper  the  climate  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  the  chilling  waters  from  Spitzbergen  that 
wash  the  eastern  shores  of  America.  On  the  western  shore  of 
this  continent  the  existing  conditions  are  exactly  reversed.  It 
is  warmed  by  the  northeasterly  Pacific  currents,  which  diffuse  a 
warmth  along  the  slope  on  that  side  that  is  felt  throughout  the 
high  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which,  coming  around 
the  head  of  those  mountains  and  down  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  exert  a  special  influence  throughout 
northeastern  and  eastern  Wyoming. 

GENERAL. 

There  is  no  region  of  equal  area  that  is  possessed  of  more 
abounding  and  diversified  richness  of  resource  and  possibility. 
It  is  almost  as  limitless  in  undeveloped  opportunities  as  it  was 
when  Bonneville  first  broke  his  way  into  Jackson  Hole — now  the 
wonderland  of  the  United  States.  Much  more  in  praise  of  the 
richness  of  this  young  commonwealth  could  be  given  without 
vain  repetition  or  exaggeration.  The  climate  of  this  region  of 
mountains,  plains,  parks  and  valleys,  of  this  land  of  sunshine, 
azure  sky,  and  bracing  and  tonic  air,  calls  for  a  more  widespread 
appreciation  than  now  prevails.  From  what  has  been  said  of 
the  physical  features  of  Wyoming,  variety  of  climate  would  be 
expected.  On  the  mountain  peaks,  13,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
perpetual  snow  abounds.     In  the  lower  valleys  apples,  grapes 
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and  smaller  fruits  are  grown.  Three  things  are  common  to  all 
of  Wyoming — dry  air,  smishine  and  blue  sky.  All  over  the 
State — except  at  high  altitudes — one  may,  even  in  midwinter, 
sit  in  comfort  in  the  sunshine  in  any  sheltered  corner. 

It  is  the  glory  of  perpetual  sunshine  which  has  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  the  exhilarating  effect  of  Wyoming  climate  on 
both  sick  and  well  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  sparkling  dry 
air  which  makes  life  happier  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  could 
be  under  the  clouded  skies  of  the  East  and  South.  Diminished 
barometric  pressure,  small  rainfall,  low  atmospheric  humidity, 
intense  sunshine  on  account  of  the  dry  and  thin  air,  and  absence 
of  cloudiness,  make  this  the  ideal  abode  for  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  troubles. 

MEDICAL  AUTHORITIES, 

"In  selecting  a  climate  the  question  of  degree  of  tempera- 
ture is  a  minor  one.  A  dry,  equable  temperature  is  always  pref- 
erable. Dry  cold  is  not  dangerous  and  is  indeed  preferable  to 
enervating  warmth."     (Wood  and  Fitz.    Practice  of  Medicine.) 

Geo.  Burney,  M.  D.,  says:  "In  selecting  a  climate  for  a 
consumptive,  the  first  question  which  occurs  to  us  is  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  proportion  of  sunny  days  in  which  out-door  exercise 
can  be  safely  enjoyed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  dry 
climate  with  abundant  sunshine  and  pure  air  constitutes  the  de- 
sideratum . " 

Dr.  Weber[says :  ' '  Setting  aside  individual  peculiarities,  the 
majority  of  tubercular  patients  do  best  at  a  height  of  three  to 
six  thousand  feet." 

Dr.  Knight  of  Boston  says :  "In  suitable  cases  (those  in 
which  large  cavities  are  not  formed  in  the  lungs)  the  improve- 
ment in  nutritive  activity  is  much  more  marked  in  mountainous 
regions  than  on  the  plains"  and  that  "four  to  eight  thousand 
feet  is  the  proper  altitude."  In  this  statement  I  fully  concur, 
after  an  experience  in  treatment  of  many  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption  covering  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

"I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  recoveries  from  phthisis,  ju- 
diciously treated  at  high  altitades,  are  much  more  numerous 
and  much  niore  lasting  than  tliose  treated  by  any  other  method 
at  any  other  place."     (Sir  Andrew  Clark.) 

The  cases  that  are  most  favorably  impressed  here  are — 

1.  Where  the  apices  are  early  affected. 

2.  Those  without  cavities,  although  advanced  and  with 
consolidation. 

3.  Recent  cases,  whose  salient  symptom  is  hemorrhage. 

4.  A  non-progressive  cavity  is  benefited. 

5.  Remaining  consolidation  after  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 

6.  Chronic  laryngeal  also  no  worse  here  than  elsewhere. 


THE  CLIMATE  AND  ITS  BENEFITS.  i  i 

The  clothing  worn  in  Wyoming  is  such  as  is  commonly  worn 
in  the  niicklle  States  of  our  latitude,  excejit  that  the  storm  coat 
is  but  little  used.  In  summer,  underwear  of  medium  weight  is 
usually  worn. 

CURE  FOR  SPECIAL  MALADIES, 

If  one  were  called  upon  to  select  a  climate  calculated  to 
b(^nefit  a  patient  suffering  from  a  particular  malady,  it  would 
seem  the  most  rational  to  select  one  where  that  particular  dis- 
ease or  class  of  diseases  did  not  prevail,  and  as  endemic  phthisis 
has  never  been  known  to  generate  in  Wyoming,  no  stronger  ar- 
gument could  be  advanced  in  favor  of  this  being  a  curative  cli- 
mate. 

Resorts  of  any  desirable  elevation  are  within  reach.  Wyo- 
ming presents  climatic  influences  equally  favorable  for  the  re- 
storing of  those  invalided  by  bronchial  maladies  and  catarrhal 
states  of  the  throat  and  naso-pulmonary  air-passages  as  it  pre- 
sents for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

This  is  the  region,  par  excellence,  for  asthmatic  people. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ages,  thus  afflicted,  have  come 
here  from  the  low  altitudes  of  the  East  and  West,  have  been  re- 
stored to  health  and  vigor,  and  to-day  are  among  the  most  ac- 
tive and  prosperous  of  our  citizens. 

Our  altitude  does  not  militate  even  against  those  who  have 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  unless  where  compensation  is  de- 
stroyed, and  accompanied  by  dilatation  and  weakness. 

My  observation  has  been  that  patients  do  equally  well  at 
advanced  age,  and  are  as  uniformly  benefited  in  this  altitude 
(6,041 )  as  those  who  are  younger.  What  is  true  of  the  heart  ap- 
plies as  well  in  regard  to  pneumonia,  bronchitis  and  pleurisy, 
which  diseases  are  extremely  rare  here,  and  the  percentage  of 
deaths  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis  are  speedily  cured  by  res- 
idence, unless  they  exist  as  complications  of  advanced  stages  of 
consumption.  Persons  whose  habits  of  life  do  not  allow  or  com- 
pel them  to  fully  expand  their  lungs  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  pale, 
anaemic  clerks,  those  of  sedentary  habits,  with  hacking  coughs; 
nervous  and  dyspeptic  people ;  children  with  narrow,  stooping 
shoulders  and  flat  breasts,  with  impaired  digestion,  should  come 
to  these  mountains,  if  possible,  as  the  air  of  this  region  necessi- 
tates full  breathing;  every  cell  in  the  lungs  is  forced  into  activity, 
straightening  the  form,  increasing  the  breathing  area,  and  hur- 
rying the  blood,  thus  purified,  freely  through  the  lungs. 

The  choice  of  climate  for  the  patient  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment.  Usually  the  first  decision  made  is  whether 
the  patient  shall  or  shall  not  go  away  from  home.  The  proper 
rule  is,  the  milder  and  apparently  insignificant  the  local  disease. 
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the  more  important  the  seeking  out  of  a  suitable  climate,  because 
the  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  climatic  treatment.  If,  with  the 
involument  of  each  lung,  there  be  present  softening  and  forma- 
tion of  cavities,  change  of  climate  only  can  be  expected  to  give 
relief.  Such  cases — except  where  softening  is  of  limited  extent 
— should  not  be  brought  to  these  high  altitudes,  as  the  fatal  ter- 
mination is  only  hastened  by  so  doing.  Chronic  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  women  do  well.  Those  suffering  from  general  debility 
and  nervousness  are  almost  certain  to  be  cured  by  a  residence 
here  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

CLIMATOLOGY-RECORD  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

Temperature.  — The  mean  temperature  averaged  41.7  deg. 
August  was  the  warmest  month,  with  a  mean  of  67.4  deg.,  and 
December  was  the  coldest,  with  a  mean  of  17.4  deg.  The  high- 
est monthly  mean  was  IHA  deg.  for  July,  and  the  lowest  was 
5.8  deg.  for  December.  The  highest  temperature  was  105  deg. 
during  July  and  August,  and  the  lowest  was  30  deg.  below  zero 
during  December,  an  extreme  range  for  the  State  of  135  deg. 

Precipitation.— The  yearly  precipitation  was  125.8  inches, 
slightly  below  the  normal.  May  was  the  month  of  greatest  pre- 
cipitation, when  nearly  twice  the  normal  amount  occurred.  Sep- 
tember was  the  dryest  month  of  the  year,  the  average  being  but 
0.25  of  an  inch,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  normal.  The  average 
was  above  normal  during  the  months  of  May,  October  and  No- 
vember, and  below  normal  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Weather. — The  percentages  of  clear,  partly  cloudy  and 
cloudy  days  were  50,  32  and  18,  respectively.  There  was  an  av- 
erage of  sixty-seven  days  on  which  0.01  of  an  inch  or  more  pre- 
cipitation fell.  Foggy  weather  in  the  State  was  not  usual,  as  at 
Lander  dense  fog  did  not  prevail  for  an  hour  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  and  at  Cheyenne  but  twice.  The  percentage  of  sun- 
shine at  Cheyenne  was  69,  being  least  in  May,  43,  and  greatest 
in  September,  77. 

FAVORED  LOCALITIES. 

The  mean  percentages  for  the  State  are  well  represented  in 
the  strip  of  country  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  Cheyenne  on  the  south  to  Sheridan  on  the  north. 
This,  supplemented  by  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn,  Wind  River, 
and  Grand  Encampment,  where  the  plains  meet  the  foot-hills, 
and  sheltered  by  the  towering  ranges  to  the  west  and  south,  is 
the  region  best  suited  to  the  invalid.  Within  this  district  are 
Cheyenne,  Douglas,  Sheridan,  Casper,  Buffalo,  Laramie  City, 
Rawlins,  Saratoga  and  Lander.  In  the  mountains  are  pleasant 
parks  at  higher  elevations,  offering  'attractive  outings  in  the 
summer. 

The   elevation   in   this   belt  runs  from  4,000  to  7,500  feet; 
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rainfall,  as  seen  by  the  report  of  Observer  Palmer,  is  about  four- 
teen inches ;  snowfall  light  and  disappearing  rapidly  under  the 
bright,  warm  sun,  with  no  chilling  slush  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  enjoying  outdoor  life.  The  spring  and  summer  have  the 
not  infrequent  showers  confined  to  the  afternoon.  The  never- 
ending  rainy  spells  and  continued  drizzle  of  the  lower  altitudes 
do  not  occur  on  these  mountain  plateaus.  The  dryness  of  the 
air  of  this  great  tableland  and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  evaj^o- 
ration  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  temperature  in  these 
altitudes.    The  average  summer  temperature  is  about  70  degrees. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  heat  is  never  intense.  In  the  hottest  summer  weather 
it  is  but  a  step  from  the  heat  of  .the  sunshine  into  the  shade, 
which  is  always  cool.  Sunstroke  is  unknown.  The  air  in  win- 
ter is  clear  and  sharp,  but  easily  borne  and  even  pleasant.  In 
the  shade  there  is  the  tingle  of  northern  cold,  and  heavy  cloth- 
ing is  none  too  warm.  Its  tonic  effect  upon  nutrition  is  from  its 
coolness  the  more  marked.  It  is  the  brilliant  and  continuous 
sunshine  which  is  much  praised  by  mountain  residents,  and 
which  is  misunderstood  to  refer  to  air.  The  invalid  who  comes 
to  Wyoming  for  a  winter  is  not  coming  to  a  climate  of  balmy 
warmth,  but  rather,  and  better,  to  one  where  the  bracing  cold 
is  flooded  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  day  with  bright 
sunshine.  The  sun  in  this  region  is  almost  a  constant  equation, 
reaching  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  days  of  the  year.  The 
chief  advantage  in  the  eastern  belt  of  Wyoming  is  the  early 
morning  sun.  There  are  no  high  walls  for  the  sun  to  climb, 
therefore  the  sun  is  up  and  spreading  his  genial  rays  before  the 
invalid  is  aw^ake,  warming  the  atmosphere  for  his  outdoor  exer- 
cise, without  the  long  wait  until  mid-day  which  is  required  in 
other  high  altitudes.  Here  we  have  the  good,  exhilarating 
effects  of  nine  hours  of  sunshine.  And  as  Dr.  Clinton  Wagner 
says  of  Colorado,  so  I  say  of  Wyoming : 

■'In  describing  a  climate  which  presents  so  many  anomalies, 
the  dryness  of  an  inland  desert,  the  cool,  bracing  air  of  the  far 
North,  an  atmosphere  so  clear  that  mountains  130  miles  distant 
can  be  seen  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the  sun  of  the 
tropics,  a  sky  that  surpasses  that  of  Italy  in  loveliness,  and 
scenery  which  excels  that  of  Switzerland,  one  may  justly  stand 
in  dread  of  being  charged  with  indulging  in  language  of  the 
imagination,  yet  it  is  all  true.  From  September  till  the  latter 
part  of  April  little  or  no  rain  falls ;  there  are  no  fogs,  no  mists." 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Wyoming  is  pre-eminent  for  her  mineral  springs.  If  we 
take  into  our  estimate  the  Yellowstone  Park,  this  alone  surpass- 
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es  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its 
waters.  The  mineral  springs  include  hot,  cold,  sulphur,  iron 
and  the  alkaline  earths,  and  genuine  mud  springs.  Notable 
ones,  but  by  no  means  the  most  important,  are  at  Death  Lake, 
where  they  number  more  than  400. 

A  group  of  some  fifty  famous  hot  springs  in  the  Platte  Val- 
ley at  Saratoga,  in  Carbon  County,  have  a  temperature  of  120 
degrees  F.,  have  been  extensively  improved  and  have  for  twenty 
years  been  used  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  invalid  visitor.  The 
waters  contain  sulphur,  alkalies,  salts,  and  salts  of  iron. — See 
article  on  Carbon  County. 

At  Thermopolis,  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  the  hot  springs 
have  an  analysis  nearly  identical  with  the  waters  at  the  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  These  are  j^rotected  by  State  law,  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  who 
will  this  year,  by  authority  of  law,  improve  them  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public. 

A  famous  hot  spring  is  located  two  miles  west  of  Fort 
Washakie,  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation.  This  spring  is  320 
feet  long  by  250  feet  broad,  with  an  average  temperature  of  149 
degrees  F.  The  minerals  held  in  solution  are  medicinal.  It  is 
held  in  great  repute  by  both  whit(3s  and  Indians  as  curative  of 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

In  Beaver  Canon,  north  of  Sheep  Mountain,  a  sulphur 
spring  with  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  F.  is  found,  and  near  by 
are  cold  springs  which  contain  soda  in  solution,  sulphur,  iron 
compounds,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gases  and  carbonic  acid. 
Another  equally  large,  of  sulphur,  having  a  temperature  of  97 
degrees  F.,  exists  in  Fremont  County,  and  is  much  sought  by 
people  outside  of  the  State,  suffering  with  stomach,  kidney,  liv- 
er and  bowel  disorders. 

A  spring  with  a  temperature  of  108  degrees  F.  is  located 
ten  miles  below  old  Fort  Laramie ;  another  at  the  head  of  West 
Horse  Creek,  whose  temperature  is  104  degrees  F. ;  still  another 
in  the  Platte  Canon,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Seminoe  Mountains, 
having  a  temperature  of  98  degrees  F. — See  article  on  Big  Horn 
County. 

There  are  many  other  springs  scattered  throughout  the  State 
whose  analysis  suggests  that  they  possess  valuable  medicinal 
qualities,  but  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  people,  lack  of 
transportation,  and  consequent  small  market  for  mineral  water, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  develop  many  of  them.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  cold  springs,  containing  sulphur, 
carbonic  acid,  and  iron,  which  are  found  near  Rawlins  and  at 
Evanston :  at  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Powder,  and  along 
Salt  Creek,  are  found  a  large  number  of  salt  springs,  which  also 
contain  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution, 
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VACATION  RESORT  FOR  TOURISTS  AND  HUNTERS, 

There  is  no  better  district  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  a  hol- 
iday or  camx3ing  tour  than  Wyoming.  The  stillness  of  the 
mountains  soothes  and  quiets  those  who  have  become  mentally 
exhausted  from  prolonged  strain  and  anxious  cares  or  absorbing 
occupations.  Its  summer  is  cool,  and  in  the  higher  parks  the 
nights  are  cold.  Autumn  is  an  unbroken  stretch  of  cool  and 
sunshiny  days.  Game  and  fish  are  abundant.  The  railroads 
carry  one  to  within  a  short  ride,  by  horse  or  wagon,  through  yet 
unbroken  wilderness.  From  June  to  October  is  the  season  for 
roughing  it.  With  restoration  to  health,  Wyoming  does  not 
say,  ''Now  return  to  your  home,"  but  rather  welcomes  the  re- 
stored invalid  and  holds  out  to  him  many  inducements  to  remain. 
The  varied  resources  of  the  State  are  only  beginning  to  be  ajjpre- 
ciated.  Agriculture,  stock-raising  and  mining  offer  a  wide  field 
for  investment  and  development.  Besides  all  these  things,  he 
does  not  expatriate  himself,  but  is  at  home  in  his  own  land,  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  countrymen,  observing  the  same  laws,  and 
practicing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  community  in  which 
he  was  reared. 

The  question  of  the  return  home  of  the  apparently  cured 
patient  is  always  a  serious  one ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  per- 
manent residence  in  a  projDer  climate  is  essential.  In  climatic 
treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases,  it  is  not  weeks  or  months,  but 
often  years  of  residence,  that  is  required. 

Wyoming  presents,  in  the  cultivation  of  her  soil,  in  the 
prospects  of  her  mines  and  timber,  in  the  pastures  of  her  plains 
and  mountains,  greater  opportunities  for  work  in  the  open  air, 
with  better  remuneration  to  the  laborer,  than  prevail  in  the  older 
States;  while  to  those  of  means,  exploration,  hunting  and  tent 
life  furnish  enjoyable  recreation. 


Such,  briefly  sketched,  is  this  mountain  empire — vast  in 
extent,  presenting  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  the  greatest 
charm  of  climate,  the  riches  of  forest,  stream  and  mine,  a  treas- 
ure house  of  untold  wealth,  whose  unlimited  possibilities  and 
incalculable  resources,  together  with  the  bluest  and  gentlest  of 
heavens  bending  above,  invite  the  sick  and  well  alike  to  come 
and  partake  of  the  free  offering,  and  remain,  a  valued  addition 
to  our  population.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  richest  endow- 
ments of  Wyopiing.  It  is  exhilarating ;  cheers  and  braces  each 
individual,  lending  character  to  our  civil  and  industrial  life, 
and  imparting  to  our  citizens  a  robustness  of  physique  un- 
equalled in  any  country  in  the  entire  world. 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 


Albany  County,  while,  the  smallest  county  in  the  State,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  many  respects.  Its  area  embraces 
8,248,640  acres;  of  this  1,044,000  are  listed  for  taxation,  886,000 
as  railway  grant  lands,  and  708,000  by  individuals ;  total  county 
valuation  14,490,844;  total  tax  levy,  including  State  levy,  15.5 
mills;  county  bonded  indebtedness,  $142,000,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  interest.  The  Laramie  Plains  comprise  about  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  county,  being  in  the  central  part;  the  Medicine 
Bow  range  of  mountains  being  on  the  west  of  the  Plains  and  the 
Black  Hills  range  on  the  east  and  north,  terminating  at  the  his- 
torical landmark,  Laramie  Peak.  Tlie  Plains  proper  are  at  an 
altitude  of  about  7,000  feet,  while  the  Medicine  Bow  range  rises 
to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.     Population  18,084. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  extends  through  the  county 
from  east  to  west. 

Principal  Town.  Laramie,  the  county  seat,  pox^ulation 
7,000,  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Laramie  River,  near 
the  central  j^ortion  of  the  Plains.  Here  is  located  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  educators  of  em- 
inent ability  in  the  several  branches ;  the  School  of  Mines  gives 
a  thorough  course  in  mineralogy  and  assaying ;  the  Agricultural 
College  Department  conducts  an  experimental  farm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution,  demonstrating  that  farming  and  the 
raising  of  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  products  can  be  carried 
on  profitably  on  the  mountain  plateaus  at  this  altitude.  The 
city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  a  fine  system  of  free  water- 
works. Several  saw  mills  in  the  adjacent  mountains  supply  na- 
tive lumber  for  all  purposes.  Brick  is  made  of  good  quality, 
and  building  stone  of  good  color  and  excellent  quality  is  found 
in  abundance  near  the  city.  The  university  and  cathedral,  two 
very  fine  structures,  are  built  of  the  native  stone. 

The  State  Fish  Hatchery,  an  institution  of  great  value  to 
the  State  in  supplying  and  stocking  the  different  streams  of  the 
State  with  game  fish,  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
on  one  of  the  mountain  streams. 

Schools.  The  county  has  a  fine  public  school  system,  the 
number  of  schools  being  fifty-five  and  the   number   of   children 
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of  school  age  1,276.  The  high  school  at  Laramie  is  the  equal 
of  many  similar  institutions  in  larger  cities. 

Manufacturing.  The  Laramie  Steel  and  Iron  Company  is 
the  largest  manufacturing  concern  in  the  State,  owning  and 
operating  a  well  equipped  rolling  mill  and  machine  shop.  This 
company  gives  constant  employment  to  150  men,  turning  out  a 
large  tonnage  of  merchant  iron  and  railway  supplies.  The 
Standard  Cement  Plaster  Company  has  a  fine  plant  and  an  un- 
limited suppily  of  material  from  which  to  manufacture  its  pro- 
duct, which  is  shipped  both  east  and  west  in  large  quantities. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Plaster  Company  at  Red  Buttes  has  a 
I^lant  of  large  capacity  and  makes  a  fine  grade  of  white  finish 
from  the  gypsum  beds  in  that  vicinity. 

At  Laramie  is  located  a  substantial  glass-manufacturing 
plant,  with  all  the  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  operation  of  the  plant  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  materials,  but  lack  of  capital  has  comi)elled 
the  susi:)ension  of  the  enterprise  for  the  time  being.  There  is  a 
grand  opportunity  here  now  for  glass-making  by  men  of  experi- 
ence and  sufficient  capital  to  operate  the  plant. 

The  flouring  mill  erected  before  the  j^anic  of  189))  has  been 
idle  since  that  date,  but  with  the  increased  acreage  of  grain  be- 
ing planted  this  year,  it  is  j)i"oposed  to  offer  inducements  to  the 
right  party  to  operate  it  in  the  future. 

The  Haley  Creamery  is  a  flourishing  institution.  Its  pro- 
duce, which  is  large,  finds  a  ready  market  and  is  an  index  of 
what  may  be  done  in  that  line. 

Live  Stock.  The  principal  industrial  wealth  of  the  county 
is  in  its  grazing  and  live  stock  interests,  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
leading  in  the  order  named.  There  were  at  the  last  general  as- 
sessment 34,808  head  of  cattle,  77,901  sheep  and  7,439  horses, 
all  assessed  at  $901,233. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  being  more  extensively  en- 
gaged in  now  than  in  years  past.  A  large  amount  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  produced  annually  and  command  a  higher 
price  than  in  any  other  market.  The  oats,  especially,  are  well 
filled  and  weigh  from  forty  to  fifty-five  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
This  valley  offers  good  inducements  for  an  oatmeal  mill  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  quality  of  the  native  oats.  Hay,  the  jn'in- 
cipal  crop,  is  cut  from  the  native  grasses,  being  matured  by  irri- 
gation. Large  numbers  of  fat  beeves  are  annually  shipped  to 
market  in  the  spring  months,  having  had  no  other  feed  than  the 
native  hay,  which   possesses  nutritive  qualities  of  a  high  order, 

Mining.  Mining  for  the  precious  metals  has  greater  prom- 
ise now  of  coming  to  the  front  and  supplanting  all  other  indus- 
tries than  it  has  had  heretofore.  The  Medicine  Bow  Range  is 
strictly  a  mineral-bearing  formation.  Fine  ore  croppings  are 
found   distributed   throughout   its  entire  area.     There  are  the 
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Jelm  Mountain,  Keystone,  Centennial,  La  Plata,  Copper  Hill, 
French  Creek  and  Three  Mile  districts,  all  of  fine  promise, 
it  being  difficult  to  distinguish  which  is  best,  as  the  ores  are 
different  in  character.  In  some  localities  the  gold  predominates, 
in  others  lead,  silver  or  copper.  Some  high-grade  ores  have 
been  shipped,  enough  to  demonstrate  that  systematic  develop- 
ment will  in  the  future  unearth  fortunes.  Every  creek  heading 
towards  the  Snowy  Range  contains  placer  gold.  Lake  Creek, 
Douglas  Creek,  French  Creek,  Muddy  Creek  and  numerous 
others  are  known  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metal.  The  Doug- 
las Creek  Rambler  copper  mine  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  west. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  for  working  these  creeks  and 
tributaries  with  expensive  hydraulic  and  dredging  machinery, 
large  amounts  of  capital  having  been  invested  in  them.  The 
Black  Hills  Range  is  also  heavily  mineralized,  showing  quartz 
carrying  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Near  the  head  of  the  Sybille 
Canon  the  largest  deposit  of  plumbago  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  located,  the  quality  from  the  surface  being  market- 
able, while  some  of  the  foliated  varieties  are  very  valuable.  In 
this  district  there  are  some  extensive  ochre  beds  which  only  re- 
quire a  mill  to  produce  a  superior  paint. 

Asbestos  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  in 
large  deposits.  The  quality  from  surface  prospects  is  not  the 
best,  but  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  many  oth- 
er uses. 

The  natural  soda  dej)osits,  twelve  miles  south  of  Laramie, 
are  of  very  large  extent,  and  the  product  has  been  utilized  in 
glass-making,  it  being,  when  calcined,  superior  to  the  imported 
article. 

Climate.  The  climate  during  the  summer  months  is  per- 
fect, the  nights  being  cool  and  the  days  not  excessively  hot ;  the 
winter  months  are  dry  and  the  cold  is  not  severe.  Live  stock 
winter  on  the  open  plains  without  shelter. 

Streams.  The  county  is  well  watered  by  many  fine  streams. 
The  Big  and  Little  Laramie  rivers  are  the  largest,  but  there  are 
numerous  smaller  streams  of  clear  spring  water,  suitable  for 
domestic  use  and  irrigation  purposes. 

Fishing.  Trout-fishing  is  the  great  summer  sport.  The 
streams  have  been  stocked  from  the  state  hatchery  with  all 
known  kinds  of  the  trout  family.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  land 
trout  weighing  from  six  to  eight  pounds  each.  Resorts  have 
'been  established  on  the  rivers  for  the  accommodation  of  sports- 
men and  their  families  who  want  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
wilds  of  the  mountains.  Those  who  seek  these  pleasure  resorts 
come  from  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  num- 
ber is  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year. 

Timber,     Qn  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  in  the  western  part 
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of  the  county,  is  found  an  abundance  of  spruce  and  puw  timber 
of  good  quality  and  convenient  to  the  local  market. 


BIG  HORN  COUNTY, 


Big  Horn,  the  last  organized  county  of  the  State,  consists 
of  that  portion  of  the  northwestern  corner  known  as  the  Big 
Horn  Basin.  This  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable basins  situated  on  either  side  of  the  great  Continental 
Divide.  This  is  true,  whether  we  consider  its  great  area,  the 
lofty  mountains  enclosing  it  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  its 
equable  climate  or  the  fertility  of  its  soils.  On  the  east  looms 
up  the  Big  Horn  Kange,  some  of  its  peaks  rising  12,000  feet 
above  sea-level ;  on  the  west  tower  the  equally  high  peaks  of  the 
Shoshone  Range,  spurs  of  the  great  Continental  Divide ;  on  the 
south  is  the  Owl  Range,  a  spur  of  the  Continental  Divide  con- 
necting it  with  the  southern  end  of  the  Big  Horn  Range.  The 
usual  elevation  of  the  divides  connecting  these  peaks  is  from 
9,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Among  these  moun- 
tains are  found  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  mountain  and 
canon  scenery  to  be  found  on  this  continent. 

Passing  centrally  through  this  basin  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, its  meanderings  covering  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
is  the  Big  Horn  River.  Its  entrance  into  the  basin  has  been 
made  in  some  past  convulsion  of  nature,  through  the  Owl  Range, 
by  an  impassable  canon  of  about  four  miles  in  length.  Its  exit 
from  the  basin  to  the  north  has  been  made  by  cutting  through 
the  northerly  end  of  the  Big  Horn  Range  by  a  very  remarkable 
canon  of  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  its  walls  rising  almost 
vertically  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  water.  Intermediate  be- 
tween these  canons  this  river  passes  through  Sheep  Mountain, 
a  secondary  and  detached  range,  by  a  caiion  of  about  three 
miles  length,  but  equally  as  interesting  as  the  other  two.  The 
Big  Horn  Range  west  of  its  lower  canon  is  designated  Pryor 
Mountain,  which  gradually  recedes  in  height  until  it  drops  to 
the  level  of  the  plain  bordering  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. Around  the  base  of  this  mountain  is  the  natural  outlet 
from  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  The  northern  boundary  of  Big  Horn 
County  is  the  State  line  of  Montana,  which  crosses  the  Lower 
Canon  just  alluded  to  about  four  miles  north  of  its  upjjer  or 
southern  end. 

•    Climate.     The  topography  has  thus  been  described  so  much 
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ill  detail,  because  it  is  believed  that  its  climatology  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  its  prominent  features.  The  moisture  that  is  depos- 
ited in  this  basin  is  transported  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  west- 
erly and  southwesterly  winds  moving,  at  times,  at  high  velocity. 
In  passing  over  the  Continental  Divide  and  the  mass  of  moun- 
tains lying  west  of  its  inner  rim  (some  thirty  to  forty  miles  in 
width),  a  large  percentage  of  its  moisture  in  winter  is  deposited 
as  snow.  The  residue  is  deposited  within  its  inner  rim,  but  not 
to  such  a  depth  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  grazing  of 
stock.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  western  slope,  as  snowfalls, 
rarely  exceeding  six  inches  in  depth,  are  generally  followed  by 
westerly  winds  that  sweep  the  snow  into  the  gulches.  On  the 
eastern  slope  there  is  not  so  much  wind,  and  through  the  snow- 
fall is  not  believed  to  be  greater,  it  lies  for  longer  j^eriods  and  to 
greater  dei)th,  much  to  the  benefit  of  agricultural  crops  in  sum- 
mer. The  records  of  one  of  the  voluntary  weather  bureau  sta- 
tions (situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,500  feet)  on  the  west- 
ern slope,  shows  an  average  annual  snowfall  for  the  past  four 
years  of  forty-seven  and  one-half  inches.  Average  annual  pre- 
cipitation for  the  same  j^eriod,  eleven  and  nine-tenths  inches. 
The  lowest  temperature  for  the  same  period  was  28  degrees  F. 
below  zero;  the  highest  temperature  for  the  same  period,  88  de- 
grees F.  above  zero.  In  the  lower  altitudes  there  are  usually 
somewhat  lower  temperatures  in  winter,  and  an  extreme  temper- 
ature of  100  to  105  degrees  in  the  shade  during  the  summer. 
By  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  altitudes  almost  any 
climate  can  be  obtained  in  summer.  At  an  altitude  of  about 
6,000  feet,  the  summer  temxjerature  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Lower  California  in  winter,  except  that  it  is  much  dryer  and 
more  bracing.  During  the  winter  the  air  is  so  dry  and  exhilara- 
ting that  the  temperatures  trying  at  lower  altitudes  are  not  no- 
ticeably cold.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  sunshine  in  winter  that 
except  for  a  few  exceptionally  cold  days  it  is  frequently  the  most 
pleasant  season  of  the  year. 

Population  4,828. 

Area.  The  area  of  this  county  is  about  10,000  square  miles. 
As  its  topography  indicates,  the  only  practicable  outlet  at  pres- 
ent for  the  trade  of  Big  Horn  County  is  to  the  north,  into  Mon- 
tana, and  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  either  at  Red  Lodge, 
Montana,  reached  by  good  natural  roads,  within  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  center,  or  at  Billings,  Montana,  by  natural 
roads  equally  good,  though  farther  in  distance. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
assert  that  every  square  mile  of  this  area,  except  a  small  percent- 
age forming  the  slopes  of  the  high  mountain  peaks,  can  be  util- 
ized in  summer  or  winter  for  agriculture  or  the  grazing  of  stock, 
as  proven  by  the  exi)erieiice  of  ten  years  with  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep.     The  high  mountain  plateaus  with  their  intervening  val- 
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leys,  up  to  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet,  in  summer  and  until  cov- 
ered with  snow  in  the  fall,  produce  grass  of  sufficient  fattening 
properties  for  summer  feed.  At  elevations  of  from  7,500  to 
10,500  feet,  all  stock  keep  fat  for  four  months  of  the  year. 

A'iRicuLTURE.  The  greater  part  of  the  irrigable  lands  have 
an  a'titude  varying  from  ^^,400  to  4,400  feet,  Oats  yield  from 
forty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  thirty  to  sixty,  rye 
twenty-five  to  fifty-five,  barley  forty  to  sixty,  corn  thirty  to  fifty, 
and  is  as  sure  a  crop  as  in  Iowa.  Alfalfa  three  to  seven  tons; 
other  grasses  two  to  four  tons  per  acre. 

There  is  no  better  location  in  the  West  than  this  section  for 
a  beet  sugar  factory. 

Within  the  belt  lying  between  5,500  and  6,500  feet  eleva- 
tion timothy  and  redtop  do  exceptionally  well;  alfalfa  produces 
two  good  cuttings.  Below  this  belt,  with  ordinary  good  manage- 
ment, alfalfa  will  yield  three  good  cuttings.  Its  seed  comes  to 
full  maturity  and  is  of  good  quality.  It  is  believed  that  in  no 
locality  of  the  world  are  small  grains  of  superior  quality  or  in 
larger  yields  per  acre.  All  the  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots, 
rutabagas  and  beets  of  all  kinds,  thrive  excellently  well  up  to 
6,500  feet  elevation.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  beets  and  rutaba- 
gas, where  well  cultivated,  to  attain  weights  of  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds,  and  solid  to  the  core.  Of  melons,  the  canteloupe  ma- 
tures of  excellent  quality ;  so  does  the  watermelon,  though  to 
less  extent.  The  potato  is  a  large  yielder,  and  of  quality  unsur- 
passed anywhere.  Such  garden  vegetables  as  radishes,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  beans  and  peas,  do  well  at  all  altitudes.  Radishes, 
lettuce  and  cauliflower  come  to  jjerfection  above  5,500  feet  alti- 
tude and  are  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  flavor. 

Horticulture.  All  the  small  fruits,  such  as  raspberries, 
currants,  strawberries  and  gooseberries,  grow  wild,  and  tame  va- 
rieties do  well. 

Irrigation.  In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of  water  de- 
livered by  the  Big  Horn  River,  running  centrally  through  the 
county,  its  large  and  numerous  tributaries  furnish  a  superabun- 
dance of  water  for  irrigating  large  bodies  of  land  that  can  be 
gotten  under  ditch.  From  the  east  flow  Kirby,  No  Wood  and 
Shell  creeks ;  from  the  west  come  Owl  Creek  and  its  much  larger 
tributaries  of  Grey  Bull  and  Wood  River ;  then  the  two  forks  of 
the  Shoshore  River,  and  still  farther  to  the  north  the  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Yellowstone. 

There  are  about  150,000  acres  under  irrigation  now  and 
there  are  still  500,000  acres  susceptible  of  irrigation  only  await- 
ing the  settler.  Most  of  this  land  can  be  taken  under  the  arid 
land  law  (see  article  on  State  Lands),  at  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

Only  last  year  800  Mormons  moved  from  Utah  to  this  coun- 
ty and  are  under  contract  to  irrigate  18,000  acres.  They  are  do- 
ing  well   and   will  raise  crops  this  year,  their  land,  with  a  per- 
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petual  water  right,  costing  them  from  $8  to  $10  per  acre.  Many 
of  the  people  making  up  this  colony  are  men  of  means  ranging 
from  15,000  to  150,000. 

There  are  two  other  large  irrigation  companies  in  operation, 
the  Big  Horn  Development  Company  with  25,000  acres  and  the 
Cody  Canal  with  20,000  acres.  Their  lands,  with  perpetual 
water  right,  can  be  obtained  for  $12  per  acre  and  when  once  ir- 
rigated are  worth  $25  per  acre. 

Minerals.  In  minerals  the  prospect  is  no  less  flattering. 
Beds  of  coal  of  good  quality  outcrop  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty. On  the  east  side  are  immense  masses  of  gypsum,  which 
also  outcrops  on  the  west  side  near  Cody.  It  is  believed  that 
large  masses  of  iron  ore  exist  in  a  locality  accessible  to  a  rail- 
road when  the  railway  system  projected  through  the  county  is 
completed.  In  the  rim  of  mountains  enclosing  this  basin,  pros- 
pects indicate  many  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  On  the 
head  of  the  Grey  Bull  River  the  Gold  Reef  Mining  Company  is 
boring  a  tunnel  (now  about  600  feet  in  length)  towards  a  white 
lead  of  gold-bearing  rock.  On  the  head  of  Wood  River  are  many 
leads  of  low-grade  silver  ore,  and  some  gold-bearing  rock.  A 
well  known  Bald  Mountain  mine,  on  the  west  side,  lies  partly 
in  this  county.  Further  to  the  north  the  Sunlight  mines  are 
located,  on  the  waters  of  the  Clark's  Fork.  All  these  mines 
would  become  valuable  properties  were  there  adequate  railroad 
facilities. 

Game  and  Fish.  To  the  tourist  and  health-seeker  this 
basin  presents  many  attractions.  Mountain  trout  abound  in  all 
the  streams  near  the  mountains;  elk,  deer  and  mountain  sheep 
are  fairly  abundant.  Then  there  are  the  famous  Big  Horn  Hot 
Springs  in  the  southern  border  of  the  county  that  are  considered 
scarcely  second  to  the  wonderful  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  for 
a  great  variety  of  diseases  and  ailments.  To  those  fond  of 
mountain  and  canon  scenery  there  will  be  found  no  greater  at- 
tractions in  the  country.  Besides  the  canons  of  the  Big  Horn, 
before  mentioned,  there  is  the  canon  ofjClark's  Fork  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, that  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Black  Canon  of  the  Ark- 
ansas, or  even  in  many  respects  by  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado. 

BIG  HORN  HOT  SPRINGS. 

These  springs  were  ceded  to  the  State  in  1897,  together  with 
ten  miles  square  of  land  obtained  from  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Reservation,  and  are  located  on  the  Big  Horn  River  about  fifty- 
four  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  center  of  the  State. 
The  main  spring  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  about  500  feet 
back  from  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  comes  to  the  surface  at 
the  foot  of  Monument  Hill,  which  rises  about  250  feet  above  the 
spring.     The  surface  of  the  spring  is  about  forty-five  feet  above 
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the  river.  The  stream  running  from  the  spring  to  the  river  is 
about  seven  feet  wide  and  about  two  and  seven-tenths  feet  deep, 
and  carries  about  18,600,000  gallons  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  135  degrees  F.  The 
spring  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  slightly  sloping  plateau 
which  contains  about  ten  acres  of  land,  which  is  covered  by  a 
heavy  coating  of  alkaline  salts  and  sodium  which  has  been  de- 
posited by  the  hot  mineral  waters  spreading  over  the  surface. 
This  coating  is  from  ten  to  forty  feet  thick  and  is  naturally  of  a 
pure  white  color.  There  are  many  terraces  on  the  edge  of  the 
formation,  making  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  There  are 
many  traces  of  volcanic  action  to  be  seen  surrounding  the  springs 
and  formation,  on  the  east,  north  and  west  sides. 

No  better  description  of  the  springs  can  be  given  than  by 
quoting  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Julius  A.  Schuelke,  made  after 
careful  analysis  by  Prof.  Schuetzenberger  of  the  College  of 
France : 

''The  temperature  of  the  water  is  135  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
From  their  chemical  analysis  we  would  say  that  these  springs 
are  alkaline-sulphur  in  combination  with  salines  and  calcareous 
salts.  They  closely  resemble  in  their  different  properties  the 
famous  European  springs  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Ems,  Teplitz 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

"Their  properties  may  be  summed  up  as  stimulating,  ab- 
sorptive, alterative  and  reconstructive,  and  clinical  results  have 
proven  to  my  entire  satisfaction  the  claims  made  for  them  by 
their  chemical  analysis. 

"It  is  difficult  to  state  what  diseases  are  most  benefited  by 
a  course  of  baths  at  these  thermal  waters.  Among  the  list  of 
those  maladies  which  have  been  relieved  at  the  springs  may  be 
mentioned  all  the  acute,  sub-acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  all 
mucus  membranes,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  nasal  passages,  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  the  throat,  bronchial  tubes,  the  stomach 
and  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Dyspepsia  due  to  hyper-acid- 
ity of  the  stomach  and  gastric  ulcers ;  congestion  of  the  liver  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts  and  a  sluggish  portal  circulation, 
and  beginning  cirrhosis,  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  whole 
genito-urinary  tract.  The  water  acts  not  only  by  its  chemical 
ingredients  in  these  instances  but  also  mechanically  as  a  sluice 
upon  the  system.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  patients  to  drink  it 
liberally.  The  water  has  undoubted  beneficial  influence  upon 
gravel,  lithiasis  and  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 

"By  its  thermal  properties  this  water  has  an  antiphlogistic 
effect  upon  all  the  pelvic  organs.  It  allays  congestion  and  mod- 
ifies inflammation.  It  decidedly  increases  tissue  metamorpho- 
sis and  in  this  way  helps  to  eliminate  poisons  and  impurities 
from  the  system.  This  explains  its  rapid  action  as  an  absorp- 
tive and  alterative.     It  certainly  acts  soothingly  upon  the  brain 
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and  the  great  nerve  centers  and  upon  the  general  nervous  sys- 
tem, allaying  nervous  irritability  and  neuralgias,  and  relieves 
those  forms  of  paralysis  due  to  peripheral  changes,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  probably  by  absorbing  exudations  upon 
the  nerve  sheaths. 

"Its  alterative  properties  are  most  notably  shown  in  cases 
of  rheumatism,  some  forms  of  gout  and  specific  venereal  diseases. 
Rheumatism,  more  especcially  the  acute  and  chronic  articular 
variety,  is  speedily  relieved.  The  muscular  form  yields  readily. 
I  have  seen  rapid  absorption  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  substances 
following  a  course  at  the  springs  in  that  most  dreaded  form  of 
all  rheumatoid  afflictions,  the  arthritis  deformans. 

''In  the  treatment  of  all  the  disorders  which  have  rendered 
the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  and  the  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
France,  famous,  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  are  fully  equal  if 
not  superior,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  them  equal  repu- 
tation is  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  proper  provision 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  patients  who  visit  them. 

"The  great  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  earthy 
salts  make  the  Big  Horn  thermal  waters  the  remedy  par  excel- 
lence for  rachitic  and  osteomalacious  patients  by  acting  as  a  re- 
constructive agent  and  an  uj^builder  of  tissues  and  bone  forma- 
tion." 

ANALYSIS  OF  WATER. 

Grams  per  Liter        Grains  per  Gallon 

Silica 0855  4.987 

Iron  and  Alumina 0039  .227 

Lithia Trace  Trace 

Potash 1109  6.467 

Soda 3515  20.468 

Lime 4813  28.067 

Mag-nesia 1111  6.478 

Hydrochloric  acid 3550  20.749 

Sulphuric  acid 5008  29.205 

Carbonic  acid 50.52  17.799 

(Less  oxygen  equivalent  of  chlorine) . .       (.0806)  (  4.665) 

Total  solids 2.2260  129.811 

CALCULATED  AS  SALTS. 

(jrams  per  Liler        Grams  per  Gallon 

Silica 0855  4.986 

Iron  and  Alumina 0039  .227 

Potassium  chlorid 1756  10.240 

Sodium  chlorid 4492  26.195 

Sodium  sulphate 2591  15.110 

Magnesium  sulphate 3334  19.443 

Calcium  sulphate 2256  13.156 

Calcium  carbonate .6937  40.454 

Total  solids 2.2260  129.811 


CARBON  COUNTY. 


Carbon  County  has  an  area  of  11,061  square  miles,  a  popu- 
lation of  9,580,  is  noted  for  its  vast  herds  of  sheep,  its  fine  cat- 
tle, and  above  all  its  rich  coal  and  mineral  deposits.  It  is  the 
richest  county  in  mineral  resources  and  stands  second  to  none 
in  its  stock  raising.  The  total  number  of  acres  listed  for  taxa- 
tion is  1,287,159,  and  the  valuation  of  all  real  estate  in  the  county, 
including  town  lots,  is  $1,667,996;  the  total  value  of  assessable 
property  in  the  county,  $4,425,607.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road runs  across  the  county  from  east  to  west,  giving  108.58 
miles  of  railroad. 

Rawlins  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Carbon  County.  Altitude,  about  7,000  feet;  it  has  a 
population  of  about  2,500;  has  roundhouses  and  extensive  ma- 
chine shops.  It  is  a  distributing  point  for  an  outlying  country 
both  north  and  south  of  the  railroad.  Daily  and  tri-weekly 
stages  leave  here  for  points  north  and  south.  The  new  State 
penitentiary,  costing  $100,000,  is  located  here,  and  also  a  sub- 
stantial stone  court  house  and  a  fine  public  school  building, 
which  cost,  respectively,  $50,000  and  $35,000.  Here  are  located 
and  operated  fine  building  stone  quarries,  the  Rawlins  sand- 
stone being  shipped  out  of  the  State  both  east  and  west.  Here 
also  are  located  the  great  mineral  red  paint  mines,  (known  as 
Rawlins  Red),  from  which  the  paint  for  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
was  originally  procured.  This  ore  is  shipped  to  Denver  and 
much  used  by  the  smelters  as  a  flux.  Pressed  brick  of  a  high 
grade  are  produced  here.  The  city  is  also  the  supply  point  for 
and  the  headquarters  of  a  vast  sheep  and  wool  industry. 

Saratoga  is  situated  on  the  North  Platte  River,  twenty- 
eight  miles  south  of  Fort  Steele,  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful 
valley;  population  1,000.  Has  a  bank,  flouring  mill,  public 
library,  four  hotels,  and  a  good  representation  of  merchandising 
establishments.  Takes  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  of  mineral 
water  found  there,  the  waters  of  which  possess  wonderful  cura- 
tive properties.  No  one  has  ever  tried  them  but  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  not  merely  "as  good"  as  other  medicinal  hot  springs, 
but   the   very   best   that   they   have  ever  known.     This  verdict 
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comes  from  people  who  have  used  the  far-famed  waters  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  as  well  as  from  every  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  waters  of  any  medicinal  hot  springs  anywhere. 

The  Saratoga  hot  springs  have  been  used  as  therapeutic 
agents  for  many  years,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  on 
Big  Horn  County  regarding  those  springs  can  be  fully  substan- 
tiated with  respect  to  these  waters. 

ANALYSIS  OF  WATER. 

Grams  per  Liter        (irains  per  Gallon 

Silica 1264  7.:i71 

Iron  and  Alumina 0030  .174 

Lithia \ Trace  Trace 

Potash 0261  1.522 

Soda 6601  38.495 

Lime 1527  8.905 

Magnesia 0071  .414 

Hydrochloric  acid 5417  31.590 

Sulphuric  acid 3949  23.029 

Carbonic  acid 0545  3. 178 

(Less  oxygen  equivalent  of  chlorine) . .       (.1219)  (  7. 109) 

Total  solids 1.8446  107.569 

CALCULATED  AS  SALTS. 

Grams  per  Liter        Grains  per  Gallon 

Silica 1264  7.371 

Iron  and  Alumina 0030  .174 

Potassium  chlorid ..0414  2.414 

Sodium  chlorid 8613  50.228 

Sodium  sulphate 4650  27.117 

Magnesium  sulphate 0213  1 .242 

Calcium  sulphate 2023  11.797 

Calcium  carbonate .1239  7.226 

Total  solids 1.8446  107.569 

It  has  a  daily  mail  from  Walcott — twenty-three  miles— the 
nearest  railroad  point,  and  is  the  distributing  point  for  the 
towns  of  Collins,  Bennett,  Mead,  French,  Encampment,  Battle, 
Rudefeha,  Copperton,  and  Pearl,  Colorado,  and  is  an  outfitting 
point  for  the  .Grand   Encampment  mines. 

Fort  Steele  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  known 
as  Fort  Fred  Steele,  on  the  North  Platte  River  at  the  point 
where  that  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Has  about  200  inhabitants,  sheep-shearing  pens  and  wool  ware- 
houses and  is  a  great  wool-shipping  point. 

Encampment  is  a  town  of  recent  origin,  brought  forth  by 
the  prospects  of  the  new  gold  and  copper  mines  recently  opened 
up  in  the  Grand  Encampment  district.  It  has  a  population  of 
300  and  is  the  supply  point  for  the  mining  district.     It  has  a 
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100- ton  smelter.     It  is  situated  on  the  Grrand  Encampment  Riv- 
er, twenty  miles  south  of  Saratoga. 

Medicine  Bow.  This  town  lies  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  con- 
tains about  200  inhabitants. 

Carbon  and  Hanna.  These  are  coal-mining  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Each 
has  600  inhabitants,  who  are  exclusively  engaged  in  coal  mining. 

Other  towns  of  lesser  note  are  Baggs,  Dixon  and  Battle,  all 
situated  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  county. 

Schools.  The  county  has  a  good  public  school  system. 
The  number  of  schools  is  forty-one,  and  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  1,500. 

Live  Stock.  One  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  county  is 
its  live  stock  interests.  Of  sheep  there  were,  for  the  year  1900, 
438,430,  valued  at  $892,355;  of  cattle,  21,015,  valued  at  $366,- 
477;  of  horses  and  mules,  6,535,  valued  at  $117,777. 

Agriculture.  This  industry  has  for  many  years  been  an 
important  one  continually  on  the  increase,  and  has  assumed 
large  proportions  in  the  upper  Platte  Valley  country  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  North  Platte  River.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley 
are  raised  in  large  quantities  and  command  a  ready  price  for 
home  consumption.  The  wheat  is  a  very  fine,  plump  grain, 
making  the  very  best  of  flour.  The  oats  are  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity and  run  from  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  All 
of  these  crops  yield  abundantly.  Hay  is  an  important  crop, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  always  satisfactory.  Timothy  and  red- 
top  grow  luxuriantly,  but  the  native  hay,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  quantity  raised,  is  much  in  favor.  Alfalfa  or  lucerne  is  a 
prime  favorite,  and  there  is  a  large  acreage  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  crop.  It  yields  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre, 
each  year,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  much  esteemed  by  stock- 
men for  its  fat-producing  qualities.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  grow  abundantly,  and  the  entire  home  market  is 
supplied  by  home  production.  All  farming  is  by  irrigation. 
There  are  still  many  thousand  acres  of  upland,  on  either  side  of 
the  Platte  River,  that  are  open  to  settlement,  and  this  stream 
furnishes  water  for  an  almost  unlimited  acreage.  The  feeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  for  spring  market  is  largely  engaged  in  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  who  annually  ship  large  numbers 
of  sheep  and  fat  beeves  to  eastern  markets,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices. 

MINING. 

The  famous  copper-mining  district  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment is  situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Saratoga,  and  a  full  de- 
scription of  it  will  be  found  elsewhere ;  the  Gold  Hill  district, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of    Saratoga  some   twenty-five   miles   also 
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has  many  valuable  leads,  which  are  being  systematically  devel- 
oped by  eastern  capitalists. 

The  streams  from  both  ranges  of  mountains  that  empty 
their  waters  into  the  North  Platte  River  contain  placer  gold  in 
paying  quantities,  and  there  are  many  locations  of  placer  ground 
all  over  that  region. 

The  Seminoe  district,  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of 
the  county,  has  long  been  known  to  hold  much  precious  metal 
in  the  way  of  gold,  but  the  ore  has,  up  to  this  time,  proved  re- 
fractory and  difficult  to  handle.  Assays  from  the  leads  in  that 
district  show  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

•There  are  many  other  promising  districts  in  this  county 
which  will  soon  be  developed  and  made  to  yield  up  their  treas- 
ures. The  principal  ores  found  in  quantity  are  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  volcanic  ash,  graphite,  ochre,  asbestos,  mica 
and  soda.     Building  stone  is  abundant. 

Coal  Mines.  Another  important  product  of  the  county  is 
its  coal,  of  which  there  are  mines  located  at  Carbon,  Hanna, 
Rawlins,  Kindt  and  other  points.  The  most  productive  mines 
are  those  located  at  Carbon  and  Hanna,  which  are  operated  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  total  output  of 
these  mines  for  the  year  1900  was  488,767  tons. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Carbon  County  is  healthful, 
bracing  and  invigorating,  mild  and  pleasant  during  the  summer 
months  and  not  severely  cold  or  uncomfortable  in  the  winter. 
It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  building  up  of  weak  lungs  and  is 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity. 

Water  and  Timber.  Carbon  County  is  well  watered  by 
mountain  streams,  the  North  Platte  River  flowing  the  entire 
length  of  the  county  from  south  to  north.  Nearly  every  portion 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
numerous  mountain  ranges  in  the  county  are  covered  with  an 
excellent  qualtity  of  pine  timber  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  as  well  as  for  fuel. 

Game  and  Fish.  Carbon  County  streams,  while  originally 
barren  of  trout,  have  been  well  stocked  with  every  variety  of 
that  kind  of  fish,  and  are  to-day  the  finest  trout  streams  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Trout  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
are  frequently  taken  from  the  North  Platte  River,  and  every 
stream  swarms  with  the  finny  tribe.  Game  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing bear,  elk  and  deer,  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountain  ranges 
and  timber,  sage  hens  and  grouse  inhabit  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  streams  and  lakes  are  well  supplied  with  ducks 
and  geese. 


CONVERSE  COUNTY. 


Converse  County  has  a  population  of  3,337.  It  has  an 
area  of  7,000  square  miles.  The  North  Platte  River, 
with  its  many  tributaries,  flows  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  county,  affording  a  bountiful  water  supply  for  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
its  wide  plains  are  among  the  best  pasture  lands  of  the  State. 
The  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  traverses  its 
entire  length  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Cheyenne  Sz  Northern 
Railroad  gives  an  outlet  to  the  south.  The  total  assessed 
wealth  of  the  county,  in  1900,  was  given  as  $2,148,870,  divided 
as  follows :  Land  and  improvements.  0  389,061 ;  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines,  $455,042;  cattle,  $636,495;  horses,  $89,155; 
sheep,  $451,313.  County  bonded  indebtedness,  $60,000;  rate  of 
taxation,  19 V2  mills. 

Until  a  very  late  date  the  tract  of  country  known  as  Con- 
verse County  was  given  up  to  stock -growing.  To-day  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  cultivated 
acreage  can  be  classed  as  bottom  or  low  land,  bordering  upon 
streams,  although  in  the  southeastern  portion  lands  are  produc- 
ing good  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  without  irrigation.  The 
principal  crop  in  small  grain  is  oats.  With  irrigation  oats  have 
reached  the  enormous  yield  of  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  with 
a  stool  of  six  feet.  Wheat  will  yield  fifteen  bushels  on  sod  and 
twenty  bushels  on  old  ground.  Rye  and  barley  produce  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Tame  grasses — timothy,  clover  and  millet 
— reach  a  luxuriant  growth.  Alfalfa  does  well  without  irriga- 
tion, but  when  placed  under  ditch  affords  two  and  three  full 
crops  per  year.  .  Corn  makes  a  good  crop  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  county.  Vegetables,  under  irrigation  and  in  the  bottom 
lands  adjacent  to  streams,  attain  a  growth  equal  to  California's 
famous  products.  Potatoes  yield  several  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  reach  a  weight  of  100  and  even 
160  pounds ;  cabbage,  twenty-three  pounds ;  turnips,  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds,  and  other  vegetables  in  like  proportion. 

Converse  County's  chief  mineral  resources  are  coal,  iron 
and  copper.  The  finest  coal  found  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
is  in  the  Shawnee  basin,  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Nebraska  state 
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line.  Near  Douglas  is  found  a  superior  article  of  lignite,  un- 
surpassed as  a  stove  coal  and  a  good  steam  fuel,  but  the  vein  is 
only  two  and  one-half  ft.  thick.  At  Inez,  sixteen  miles  west  of 
Douglas,  the  vein  is  seven  feet  thick,  with  a  sandston?  roof,  and 
the  coal  has  no  superior  as  a  stove  or  steam  fuel.  At  Glenrock, 
twenty  miles  further  west,  the  output  of  the  mines  nearly  equals 
in  point  of  quality  those  of  Inez.  The  vein  here  is  about  six 
feet  thick,  with  a  sandstone  roof.  Coal  "crops  out"  in  greater 
or  less  veins  in  a  hundred  localities  throughout  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  particularly  in  the  northwestern  portion. 
Assays  of  $68  in  gold  and  silver,  $240  in  ''horn"  silver,  and  for- 
ty to  fifty  per  cent,  in  copper  have  been  obtained  from  prospect 
holes  all  along  the  Laramie  Kange  in  this  county,  and  particu- 
larly from  Spring  Canon,  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  Douglas. 
Limestone  is  found  in  abundance  and  quarries  of  a  superior 
quality  of  sandstone  have  been  located.  Marble  equal  in  grain 
and  variety  and  beautiful  color  to  the  best  has  been  discovered 
in  several  localities,  while  gypsum,  from  which  is  made  the 
plaster-of-paris  of  commerce,  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
Large  deposits  of  mica,  glass  sand  and  potters'  clay  have  also 
been  located. 

Plenty  of  timber  grows  in  the  mountains  and  foothills,  prin- 
cipally pine  and  spruce,  and  native  lumber  is  supplied  at  reason- 
able prices.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land  in  the  county  subject 
to  location,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  taken  up.  Lubricating  oil  is 
found  in  different  portions  of  the  county.  Capital  is  at  present 
engaged  in  developing  this  industry. 

Douglas,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  North  Platte 
River  and  on  the  line  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Val- 
ley Railroad,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  The  town  is 
quite  prosperous,  being  the  center  of  a  large  and  growing  trade. 
The  high  prices  received  for  cattle,  sheep,  wool  and  all  farm 
products  greatly  add  to  its  present  prosperity.  Its  numerous 
business  places,  substantial  dwellings,  well-graded  streets,  side- 
walks, waterworks  and  other  improvements  attest  the  prosperity 
of  the  place. 

Other  towns  of  importance  are  Glenrock,  Lusk,  Manville, 
the  former  a  coal-mining  town  of  about  900  population,  and  the 
two  latter  towns  to  which  agricultural  and  stock-raising  districts 
are  tributary. 


CROOK  COUNTY. 


Crook  County  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  corner  o£  the 
State.  It  is  102  miles  long  by  sixty  wide  and  has  an  area  of 
6,120  square  miles.  Lands  assessed,  166,790  acres ;  total  as- 
sessed value  of  all  property,  $1,770,470;  tax  levy,  23  mills; 
bonded  indebtedness,  $80,000;  number  of  schools,  forty-five ; 
number  of  school  children,  599;  j)opulation  3,137.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Island  &  Northern  Railroad. 

County  Seat.  The  county  seat  and  principal  town  is  Sun- 
dance, w4th  a  population  of  about  500;  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Sundance  Mountain,  on  the  banks  of  Sundance  Creek,  a  beauti- 
ful mountain  stream,  and  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  district. 
The  city  owns  its  system  of  waterworks,  substantial  city  hall, 
fire  apparatus,  etc.  Merchandising  in  all  its  branches,  banking 
and  commercial  interests  are  well  represented.  The  municipal 
bonded  indebtedness  is  $15,000,  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 

Altitude  and  Climate.  The  altitude  of  Crook  County  av- 
erages about  4,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  air  is  dry,  bracing 
and  healthful,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  41.1  degrees. 
The  yearly  precipitation  averages  twenty-four  inches.  Agricul- 
tural products  are  grown  throughout  this  county  without  irriga- 
tion. 

AcxEicuLTUEE..  Agricultural  i^ursuits  claim  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  and  wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn 
and  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables  are  raised  with  profit,  in 
many  instances  both  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  product 
being  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Wild  fruits  of  the  smaller 
varieties  are  especially  abundant,  and  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tame  varieties.  The 
soil  throughout  the  county  is  a  dark,  rich  loam  of  great  fertility, 
and  the  fact  that  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation  facili- 
tates agricultural  pursuits. 

Wheat  yields  twenty  bushels,  oats  thirty  bushels,  rye  thirty 
bushels,  corn  twenty-five  bushels,  potatoes  100  bushels,  per 
acre.  Alfalfa,  two  cuttings,  three  tons  per  acre  each  cutting. 
Millet  four  tons,  timothy  two  tons.  Apples  do  well,  as  do  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits. 

Live  Stock.  In  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits,  all 
kinds   of   live  stock  are  raised  extensively.     The  present  return 
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for  assessment  shows  84,339  neat  cattle,  8,139  horses  and  55,576 
sheep,  with  a  total  live  stock  valuation  of  $745,868. 

Mining.  Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead  and  manganese 
have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  extensive  fields 
of  a  good  quality  of  semi-bituminous  coal  are  bein^  developed. 
Much  of  the  future  wealth  of  Crook  County  will  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  of  that  locality. 
Quite  extensive  gold  placer  mining  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted on  Sand  Creek  and  vicinity,  with  profit  to  the  operators. 
Granite,  porphyry,  limestone  and  other  building  stones  are 
found  in  great  variety  in  abundance.  A  railroad  has  been  built 
from  Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota,  to  the  Aladdin  coal  mines 
near  Barrett,  Wyoming,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  There 
are  also  extensive  oil  fields. 

Steeams  and  Topography.  The  county  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous streams,  among  the  number  being  the  Belle  Fourche, 
the  Little  Missouri  and  Little  Powder  rivers.  The  water  of  the 
streams  generally  is  pure  and  suitable  to  domestic  uses.  Along 
these  numerous  streams  are  fertile  valleys  of  fine  farming  lands, 
and  between  the  streams  are  found  extensive  plateaus  suitable 
for  grazing.  Low  ranges  of  mountains,  well  timbered,  traverse 
the  county,  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  landscape. 

Timber.  The  timber  found  on  these  mountain  ranges  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  spruce  and  pine.  Oak,  ash  and  cottonwood  trees 
also  abound. 

Fishing.  A  branch  of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  is  located 
in  Crook  County,  not  far  from  Sundance,  and  many  of  the 
streams  of  the  county  furnish  excellent  sjjort  to  those  who  enjoy 
the  pursuit  of  game  fish. 

Natural  Curiosities.  A  remarkable  formation  known  as 
the  Devil's  Tower,  a  solid  basaltic  column  rising  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  1,300  feet  and  making  a  landmark  that  can  be  seen  for 
miles  in  every  direction,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  topography 
of  this  county. 


FREMONT  COUNTY. 


Fremont  is  the  west  central  county  of  the  State,  and  has  an 
average  width,  north  and  south,  of  100  miles,  and  a  length,  east 
and  west,  of  125  miles. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  1900  was  23  mills.  The  number  of 
acres  of  land  taxed  in  the  same  year  was  46,826,  while  the  valu- 
ation of  all  assessable  property  in  the  county  was  $1,753,456. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  the  county,  but  it  is  reached  by- 
daily   ^tage  from   Casper  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri 
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Valley,  and  Rawlins,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  42  degrees.  The  approximate  elevation, 
outside  of  the  mountain  ranges,  is  5,000  feet.  It  is  destined  to 
become  a  great  agricultural  district,  though  at  i3resent  farming 
is  engaged  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  local  demand. 
Nearly  a  million  acres  are  susceptible  of  irrigation,  including 
the  land  which  will  be  left  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation 
after  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  of  the  Indians. 

This  land  when  irrigated  produces  most  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  alfalfa  and  other  kinds  of  hay,  every  variety  of  veg- 
etables and  small  fruit,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  fine  or- 
chards of  the  Wealthy  and  other  varieties  of  early  apples  are 
yielding  a  crop  which  is  superior  in  flavor  to  any  apple  seen  in 
the  irrigated  countries. 

The  average  crops  per  acre  are :  Wheat  thirty  to  forty 
bushels,  oats  forty  to  sixty  bushels,  jDotatoes  200  bushels,  alfal- 
fa two  to  three  tons  each  cutting,  and  other  grasses  about  three 
tons  of  hay.  The  yield  of  other  vegetables  is  in  proportion  to 
that  reported  for  potatoes. 

The  county  is  famous  for  its  rich  agricultural  lands  and  its 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  fine 
apple  orchards  and  abundance  of  small  fruits.  The  wool  clip  of 
the  county  for  1900  was  1,600,000  pounds.  There  are  many 
small  cattle  ranches  in  the  county,  which  have  been  operated 
successfully  for  many  years.  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  Lander 
valley,  and  it  has  been  a  profitable  crop  annually  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  There  are  three  improved  flouring  mills  in  the 
county,  one  located  at  Lander,  another  in  Milford,  the  third  at 
the  Shoshone  Agency.  All  these  mills  turn  out  high  patent 
process  flour,  and  the  product  is  equal  to  the  best  anywhere. 
Oats  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  grow  to  perfection. 
Alfalfa  and  timothy  yield  abundantly,  and  native  hay  grasses 
abound  everywhere. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  for  building  purposes  and 
saw  mills  to  cut  up  the  lumber.  A  fine  quality  of  coal  is  found 
in  inexhaustible  quantities  all  along  the  valley,  which  provides 
a  cheap  fuel  for  domestic  and  steam  purposes.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  oil  springs  in  the  county,  and  ten  miles  south  of  Lander 
are  three  fiowing  oil  wells,  with  a  capacity  of  200  barrels  per 
day  each.  These  wells  are  plugged  at  present,  awaiting  the  ad- 
vent of  a  railroad.  White  and  red  sandstone,  for  building  pur- 
poses, is  found  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Eight  miles  west 
of  Lander  there  is  a  deposit  of  grey  marble  and  near  it  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  granite.  Both  of  these  are  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish. 

The  streams  of  Fremont  County  are  numerous  and  of  a  last- 
ing character.  The  Big  Horn,  Wind  River,  Little  Wind  and 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Popo  Agie  are  the  fountain  heads 
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of  the  Missouri  Kiver.  They  take  their  rise  in  the  Wind  River 
Range,  whose  mountains  are  among  the  loftiest  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide. 

Fish  abound  in  all  the  strearris  of  this  section,  and  trout  fish- 
ing is  the  pastime  of  many.  There  is  an  abundance  of  elk,  deer 
and  antelope  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  bear  in  the  Wind  Riv- 
er Range  and  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  which  extend  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  county. 

Southern  Fremont  County  has  numerous  gold  deposits,  both 
in  placer  and  quartz.  From  1868  to  187^^  the  mines  around 
South  Pass  yielded  more  than  $7,000,000.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  output,  but  the  mining  districts  being 
remote  from  the  railroad,  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
many  disadvantages,  and  the  amount  of  gold  taken  out  has  con- 
sequently been  comparatively  small.  The  mineralized  district 
covers  a  territory  of  twenty-five  by  fifty-five  miles.  A  full  de- 
scription of  its  mining  resources  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
Fremont  County  mines. 

Lander,  the  county  seat,  is  centrally  situated,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  improved  farms.  The  court  house  is  a 
fine,  large  brick  structure.  The  public  school  building  is  of 
brick  and  contains  nine  large  rooms.  The  school  is  graded,  and 
the  graduates  of  the  High  School  are  admitted  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Three  religious  societies  have  church  edifices,  namely, 
Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Catholic.  The  population  is  737. 
The  site  for  the  Agricultural  College  is  located  here. 

The  town  of  Thermopolis  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  and  contains  about  300  in- 
habitants. This  town  was  started  in  September,  1897.  There 
are  in  the  town  ten  stone  buildings  used  for  business  purposes, 
some  of  them  being  two  stories  high.  The  town  has  one  church 
building,  five  retail  mercantile  establishments,  several  large 
frame  residences,  two  good  hotels,  three  restaurants,  two  banks, 
two  amusement  halls,  one  hardware  store,  two  commodious  liv- 
ery stables,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  meat  market,  one  furni- 
ture store,  two  millinery  stores,  one  drug  store,  five  saloons,  two 
newspapers  and  one  jeweler. — See  article  on  Hot  Springs. 

The  town  supports  an  excellent  graded  school  nine  months 
each  year,  employing  two  teachers,  with  ninety-four  pupils  en- 
rolled. There  are  four  mail  lines  running  into  the  town,  one 
being  a  daily  from  Casper,  which  is  the  most  convenient  railroad 
point.  Passengers  can  reach  Thermopolis  after  a  ride  of  thirty- 
-two  hours  from  Casper  and  can  immediately  avail  themselves  of 
the  curative  properties  of  the  Hot  Springs. 

OPENING  INDIAN  LANDS  TO  HOMESTEADERS. 

There  is  half  a  million  acres  of  unused  land  on  the  Shoshone 
Reservation   which   can   be   irrigated  at   a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
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two  dollars  per  acre  and  unlimited  water  with  which  to  irrigate 
it. 

The  Shoshone,  or  Wind  River,  Indian  Reservation  of  Wyo- 
ming will  soon  be  a  matter  of  history,  and  in  the  constantly  ad- 
vancing movement  of  civilization,  a  large  portion  of  its  rich  area 
of  irrigable  land  will  shortly  be  open  to  settlement  by  the  home- 
seeker  and  home-maker  of  the  dominating  race. 

The  Reservation  contains  2,800,000  acres  in  a  body  nearly 
seventy  miles  square  along  the  valleys  of  the  Wind,  Big  Horn 
and  Popo  Agie  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  Fremont  County. 
The  Reservation  was  established  in  1868  by  a  treaty  made  at  Ft. 
Bridger  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians.  In  1872  the 
Shoshones  and  Bannocks  quarrelled,  and  the  latter  tribe  was 
allowed-  to  depart  and  select  what  is  known  as  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation,  in  Idaho.  The  place  of  the  Bannocks  was  taken 
by  the  Arapahoes.  They  also  quarrelled  with  the  Shoshones  and 
were  removed  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  where  they  remained 
until  1878.  They  were  then  again  sent  to  the  Wind  River  Res- 
ervation and  given  the  southeastern  portion  of  it,  where  they 
have  since  remained.  The  two  tribes  remain  separate.  They 
rarely  intermarry.  Up  to  1878  they  were  at  war  with  each  other 
and  since  that  time,  while  apparently  friendly,  strained  relations 
between  them  have  existed. 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reservation 
the  condition  of  both  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  was  deplor- 
able. They  lived  in  idleness,  discouraged  all  efforts  to  educate 
the  children,  were  often  in  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  were 
stated  by  the  census  report  of  1890  to  be  "as  poor  as  they  can  be 
and  live." 

A  material  change  for  the  better  commenced  about  seven 
years  ago  when  the  agency  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
been  improving  ever  since.  The  Indians  were  induced  to  take 
lands  in  severalty,  build  irrigation  ditches,  cultivate  the  land, 
give  up  their  tepees  and  build  houses,  and  discard  the  blanket. 
A  market  for  all  the  products  of  their  farms  over  what  they  re- 
quired for  their  own  use  was  j^rovided  by  the  Government's 
buying  from  them  hay  and  grain  at  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Washakie,  and  in  many  other  practical  ways  they  were  gradually 
brought  into  the  encouraging  state  which  now  exists.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  two  tribes  have  supplied  the  entire  wood 
contract  for  Fort  Washakie  and  the  school  and  agency,  consist- 
ing of  2,000  cords  per  year.  They  have  filled  the  hay  contracts, 
and  have  supplied  the  agency  and  post  with  oats,  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes. Many  of  them  have  been  employed  as  teamsters,  wood 
cutters,  farmers  and  laborers  and  have  worked  industriously  and 
satisfactorily.  Educational  improvement  has  kept  pace  with  the 
material  advancement.     New   school   buildings   were  erected  in 
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1893  on  what  is  called  "neutral  ground",  that  is,  upon  school 
sections  lying  between  the  lands  of  the  Shbshones  and  Arapa- 
hoes.  Both  tribes  send  a  fair  proportion  of  their  children  to 
school.  The  enrollment  is  about  200,  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  two  tribes.  The  school  is  an  industrial  institution. 
The  boys  till  the  farm,  do  carpenter  work,  publish  a  newspaper 
and  work  at  various  trades.  The  girls  are  employed  in  house- 
work, and  learn  sewing,  cooking  and  other  useful  household 
arts. 

So  nearly  do  the  Indians  approach  a  condition  of  self-sup- 
port that  but  little  fear  is  entertained  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
their  capacity  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  without   annuities. 

The  allotments  in  severalty  to  both  the  Shoshones  and 
Arapahoes  have  been  almost  completed.  When  all  shall  have 
received  their  allotments  they  will  own  but  136,000  acres  of  the 
Reservation,  and  upwards  of  two  and  one-half  million  acres  will 
remain  for  settlement.  The  details  of  opening  the  Reservation 
for  settlement  will  be  completed  by  the  officers  of  the  Interior 
Department  as  soon  as  the  allotments  shall  have  been  all  made 
and  accepted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  which  will  be  opened  for 
settlement  is  suitable  only  for  grazing  purposes.  These  lands 
comprise  the  northern  portion  of  the  Reservation,  including  the 
Owl  Creek  mountain  range  and  an  extensive  area  of  "bad  lands" 
extending  from  the  South  Fork  of  Owl  Creek,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Reservation,  to  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Wind  River.  The  valleys  of  the  Big  Wind  River,  the  Little 
Wind  River,  the  Popo  Agie  River  and  many  of  their  tributaries 
contain  some  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  the  State.  The  water 
supply  is  ample  to  irrigate  nearly  all  of  the  land  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  eventually  the  Reservation  will  become  the  gar- 
den spot  of  Wyoming. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


Johnson  County  has  an  area  of  4,046  square  miles.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  in  1900  was  $1,488,642. 
County  bonded  indebtedness,  $67,000;  tax  levy  22  mills.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  2,861.  Johnson  County,  with  its 
rolling  plains,  extensive  forests  and  fertile  valleys,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  State.  The  Big  Horn 
Mountains  have  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet,  while  many  of  the 
valleys  are  less  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  aver- 
age temperature  for  the  entire  year  is  49  degrees. 
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The  resources  of  the  county  are  varied.  Stock-raising  is 
the  chief  industry.  The  vast  open  range  and  abundant  streams 
of  pure  water  make  it  a  paradise  for  cattle.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  grazing  lands,  and  sufficient  land  can  be  irrigated  to 
produce  enough  hay,  grain  and  alfalfa  to  make  winter  feed  for 
all  the  live  stock  that  the  range  will  support  in  summer.  The 
county  is  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in  Wyoming,  being 
well  supplied  with  small  streams  heading  in  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, and  flowing  generally  to  the  northeast  and   the  northwest. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  a  good  farming  country 
and  easily  accessible  from  the  east  by  means  of  the  B.  &  M. 
Railway.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  successfully  raised ;  cab- 
bage, turnips,  rutabagas,  lettuce,  parsnips,  cauliflower,  beets, 
carrots,  celery,  broom  corn  and  sorghum  cane  are  all  grown  with 
success,  while  melons  and  small  fruits  of  unequalled  flavor  and 
excellence  are  cultivated.  Yield  of  oats  per  acre  is  forty-five 
bushels  and  upwards;  potatoes  average  400  bushels;  alfalfa 
produces  two  crops  per  year,  of  from  four  to  seven  tons  per  acre ; 
and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

There  are  30,000  acres  under  irrigation  and  200,000  acres 
are  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  only  await  the  advent  of  the  in- 
dustrious settler,  who  can  here  obtain  a  good  home  cheap,  and 
there  are  2,000,000  acres  of  available  grazing  land.  Pasture 
lands  sell  for  $2,  irrigated  from  $15  to  $25.  Prices  of  products 
obtained  by  ranchmen  are  as  follows:  alfalfa  $3.50;  timothy  $6; 
blue-stem — native — $8  per  ton.  Oats  $1.25  per  cwt. ;  wheat  and 
potatoes  $1  per  cwt.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  pine  timber 
taken  from  the  mountains,  which  is  well  suited  for  building  pur- 
poses. Along  the  streams  are  thrifty  groves  of  cottonwood,  and 
experiments  have  shown  that  timber  of  various  kinds  can  be  as 
successfully  grown  here  as  in  the  prairie  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

Minerals  are  yet  undeveloped,  but  valuable  prospects  in 
gold,  silver  and  copper  are  found  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Oil  is  found  in  large  quantities,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  is  not  worked. 

This  county  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  range  counties 
in  the  State.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  winter  ranges  in  the  West, 
where  stock  can  roam  at  will,  secure  from  winter  storms  in  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  high  hills  and  deep  gulches,  while  on 
account  of  the  protection  given  by  the  location  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  and  its  spurs,  lying  to  the  west  and  north,  blizzards 
are  unknown,  and  the  fall  of  snow  is  the  least,  especially  on  the 
head  of  Powder  River  and  its  tributaries,  of  any  place  in  the 
same  latitude  in  the  United  States,  with  the  probable  exception 
of  a  small  strip  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
a  thick  sod  of  buffalo  and  the  other  native  grasses,  and  the  cat- 
tle on   the  range  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  county 
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keep  in  as  good  condition  as  many  of  those  in  pastures  where 
they  have  been  fed  nearly  all  the  winter. 

Buffalo,  the  county  seat,  has  always  been  a  prosperous 
town,  and  at  the  present  time  has  a  population  of  710.  It.  is 
the  business  center  of  a  fine  grazing  and  agricultural  district, 
and  has  superior  natural  advantages. 

Clear  Creek  could  furnish  water  power  for  a  hundred  facto- 
ries, besides  irrigating  several  thousand  acres  of  land.  At  the 
present  time  Buffalo  is  thirty-two  miles  from  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  Railroad,  but  at  no  distant  day  expects  to  have  a  rail- 
road connection.  Its  citizens  have  been  very  enterprising  in 
building  uj)  the  town,  having  erected  a  $40,000  court  house,  a 
$15,000  school  house  and  numerous  brick  buildings.  The  city 
also  maintains  an  electric  light  plant,  flouring  mill,  water  works, 
and  two  newspapers.  Two  stage  lines  are  operated,  one  leaving 
daily  for  Sheridan  and  the  other  for  Clearmont  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad. 


LARAMIE  COUNTY. 


Laramie  County  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Wyoming,  and  comprises  an  area  of  7,000  square  miles.  It  ranks 
first  in  population  and  wealth,  and  was  one  of  the  original  four 
counties  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  The  rolling  plains  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Hills  range,  varying  in  altitude 
from  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  are  its  natural  features.  These  plains 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing.  In  all  parts  of  the  county 
are  found  numerous  streams.  The  total  acreage  of  the  county 
is  4,520,080,  of  which  8,000,000  acres  are  fine  grazing  land  and 
1,000,000  are  susceptible  of  being  made  rich  agricultural   lands. 

It  is  full  of  undeveloped  resources;  iias  iron,  coal,  copper, 
gold  and  silver,  sandstone,  marble,  granite,  mineral  paint  and 
mica.  The  land  is  generally  free  from  stones  and  other  obstruc- 
tions and  is  easily  broken  and  cultivated.  In  exceptional  sea- 
sons the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  growth  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  but  irrigation  ditches  and  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  water  are  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  farming  op- 
erations. 

The  county  indebtedness  is  $400,000  and  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion 17.1  mills.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  listed  for 
taxation  is  1,094,652;  and  the  value  of  all  real  estate  in  the 
county,  including  town  lots,  is  $2,642,124;  total  value  of  all  as- 
sessable property  in  the  county  is  $5,863,816. 

Laramie  County  has  passed  from  a  purely  pastoral  condition 
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to  one  of  mixed  husbandry.  Stock-raising,  farming,  dairying 
and  gardening  are  practiced  in  varying  degrees.  The  average 
temperature  is  about  60  degrees  F. ;  the  rainfall,  fourteen  inches. 
All  field  crops  common  to  the  West  succeed  well. 

The  development  through  irrigation  has  not  been  confined 
to  any  particular  locality.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the 
water  reliable,  ^md  the  altitude  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  the 
planting  of  any  of  the  ordinary  field  crops.  The  creeks  are  lined, 
therefore,  with  the  farms  of  ranchmen,  who,  combining  farming 
and  stock-raising,  are  prosperous. 

County  Seat.  The  city  of  Cheyenne  is  the  county  seat  of 
Laramie  County  and  has  a  population  of  14,000.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  Cheyenne  after  the  settlement  in  1867, 
it  gained  the  title  of  "The  Magic  City",  and  has  always  been 
noted  for  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  its  citizens.  The  city 
was  designated  as  the  capital  when  Wyoming  Territory  was  or- 
ganized in  1869.  It  is  516  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on  the  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific ;  is  also  the  junction  point  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  and  the  terminus  of  the  Cheyenne  &  Burlington,  a 
branch  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad  system. 

Cheyenne  has  an  extensive  system  of  waterworks,  the  latest 
and  most  approved  sewerage  system,  fire  department  and  fire 
alarm  system,  telephone  exchange,  arc  and  incandescent  electric 
lighted  streets,  besides  gas  for  general  use ;  has  a  $50,000  opera 
house,  $30,000  club  house,  fine  business  blocks,  elegant  private 
residences,  two  banks,  eleven  churches,  two  daily  newspapers, 
and  State  Capitol  costing  $300,000.  Among  the  other  institu- 
tions are  five  public  school  buildings,  built  at  an  average  cost  of 
$30,000 ;  convent  school,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000 ;  a  coun- 
ty hospital;  a  county  court  house  and  jail ;  a  State  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Home,  and  extensive  railroad  shops,  employing  700 
men.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $50,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  public  library,  which  is  now  being  built.  The  city  is  the 
supply  point  for  an  immense  stock-raising  and  agricultural 
country,  and  its  citizens  are  among  the  largest  live  stock  own- 
ers in  the  State. 

Fort  Russell,  three  miles  from  the  city,  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  military  post  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 

There  are  several  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city, 
and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  annually  amounts  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Strangers  view  with  delight  the  miles  of  smooth  stone  flag- 
ging and  cement  sidewalks  that  line  almost  every  street  of  Chey- 
enne. The  beauty  of  many  of  the  streets  and  avenues  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  bright  green  turf  on  either  side  of  the  walk, 
which,  together  with  long  lines  of  trees,  forms  an  agreeable 
feature  of  the  city's  landscape.  Nowhere  can  be  found  more 
delightful  drives.      Nature   has   provided   roads   equal   to   the 
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smooth  gravel  roads  of  Central  Park.  New  York.  The  people 
of  Cheyenne  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in 
which  to  live  in  America. 

Cheyenne  has  the  promise  of  three  other  splendid  edifices 
in  the  new  United  States  building,  now  being  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000,  a  Masonic  Temple  which  is  to  cost  $85,000,  and  the 
$50,000  Carnegie  Library,  already  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  city  is  its^pure  and 
healthful  climate.  Its  air  is  an  invigorating  tonic,  cool  in  the 
summer,  mild  in  winter.  No  better  summer  climate  can  be 
found  in  our  land. 

THE  WHEATLAND  COLONY. 

It  is  no  small'enterprise  to  undertake  and  carry  to  a  success- 
ful completion  a  system  of  irrigation  works  to  reclaim  from  an 
arid  condition  60,000  acres  of  land.  This  is  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Wyoming  Development  Company  at  Wheat- 
land. The  lands  reclaimed  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad  (Cheyenne  &  Northern),  100  miles 
north  of  Cheyenne.  The  work  was  begun  some  years  ago  by 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  men  of  Cheyenne  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  opportunity  for  a  model  agricultural  set- 
tlement and  colony  in  Laramie  County.  In  selecting  a  location 
many  things  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  among  which 
were  the  soil,  the  altitude,  water  supply,  accessibility  of  timber 
and  markets  for  agricultural  products.  Experts  were  directed 
to  examine  various  localities,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation 
the  Wheatland  section  was  found  to  be  rich  in  the  advantages 
enumerated.  The  soil  with  water  is  very  fertile,  the  lands  be- 
ing slightly  undulating,  just  enough  to  make  their  irrigation 
easy.  The  water  available  is  abundant  to  fully  reclaim  the 
lands.  The  altitude,  4,500  to  4,800  feet,  is  the  happy  medium 
for  cultivation  with  irrigation.  A  timber  supply  of  sufficient 
abundance  for  all  domestic  purposes  is  near  at  hand,  as  are  also 
good  markets  for  all  agricultural  products  that  may  be  raised. 
The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  well  adapted  for  all  small  grains  grown 
in  the  temperate  zone,  alfalfa,  clover,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and 
vegetables  and  some  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  The  experiments 
with  the  growing  of  apples,  cherries,  plums  and  small  fruits 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  water  is  taken  from  the  Laramie  River  and  Sybille 
Creek.  The  latter  stream  runs  parallel  with  the  land  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northwest  corner,  and  the  former  practically 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  The  company  has  three  completed 
canals.  The  first.  Number  One,  is  thirty-four  miles  long,  has 
a  width  of  twenty  feet  on  the  bottom  and  a  depth  of  four  feet. 
Canal   Number   Two   is   twenty-two   miles  long,  has  a  width  of 
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twenty-two  feet  on  the  bottom  and  a  depth  of  three  and  one-half 
feet.  Canal  Number  Three  is  twelve  miles  long,  fifteen  feet 
on  the  bottom  and  three  feet  deep. 

The  water  is  turned  from  the  Laramie  River  to  the  head  of 
Blue  Grass  Creek  by  means  of  a  tunnel  three-fiths  of  a  mile  in 
length.  This  has  an  average  fall  of  one  and  one-half  feet  to  the 
hundred  feet.  The  Blue  Grrass  empties  the  water  into  Sybille 
Creek  and  from  that  stream  the  water  is  conducted  by  the  canals 
above  mentioned  across  the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  and  by  means 
of  laterals  distributed  wherever  required.  To  reinforce  the 
water  supply,  in  case  of  drouth  in  any  season,  water  has  been 
turned  into  a  natural  reservoir  which  has  a  shore  line  of  between 
seven  and  eight  miles.  This  water  is  discharged  into  the  canals 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  operated  by  steel  gates. 

The  construction  of  a  dam  to  complete  another  natural  res- 
ervoir, mammoth  in  size,  along  the  Laramie  River,  is  now 
completed.  This  reservoir  is  above  the  tunnel  of  the  company 
and  the  water  is  discharged  back  into  the  bed  of  the  river  through 
waterways  in  the  shape  of  great  stone  culverts,  provided  with 
heavy  iron  gates  handled  with  machinery.  No  more  extensive 
reservoir  has  yet  been  found  in  the  United  States.  To  give 
some  idea  of  its  size  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  seven 
miles  in  length,  averaging  two  and  one-half  miles  in  width.  At 
its  greatest  depth  it  is  thirty-five  feet  and  its  average  depth  is 
eighteen  feet.  It  covers  6,600  acres  and  has  a  shore  line  of  about 
thirty-five  miles.  It  will  carry  118,800  acre-feet  in  storage. 
That  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  flax,  beets,  cabbage  and  certain 
varieties  of  corn,  has  been  shown  by  repeated  tests  and  experi- 
ments. Timothy  does  exceedingly  well,  and  the  great  crops  of 
alfalfa  produced  mark  the  country  as  one  of  the  very  best  for  the 
growing  of  this  profitable  forage  plant. 

Experiments  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  have  been 
so  successful  that  doubtless  before  long  a  beet  sugar  factory  will 
be  established  in  the  colony. 

There  are  many  well  improved  farms.  The  school  system 
of  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  very  best.  All  children  of  school  age 
living  in  the  colony  are  afforded  good  school  facilities.  There 
are  seven  schools  in  the  colony.  The  colony  is  supplied  with 
rural  mail  collection  and  delivery. 

The  city  of  Cheyenne,  the  towns  of  Guernsey,  Hartville  and 
Sunrise,  and  the  mining  camps  and  stock-growing  sections  afford 
a  good  market  for  everything  produced  in  the  colony. 

Sheep -feeding  at  Wheatland  is  no  longer  experimental. 
It  is  a  profitable  business.  Alfalfa  is  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful sheep-  and  lamb-feeding.  In  the  different  flocks  there  were 
nearly  10,000  head  fed  last  winter.  Several  herds  of  cattle  were 
also  fed  there  during   the   past  winter  and  made  great  growth. 
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They  were  fed  almost  entirely  on  alfalfa.  The  hog  business, 
though  just  beginning,  has  proved  very  profitable.  Hog  chol- 
era is  unknown  in  Wyoming.  The  climatic  conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  stock-growing  and  feeding.  The  colony  is  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  best  stock  range  countries  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States. 

The  thrifty  town  of  Wheatland,  in  th3  center  of  the  colony, 
is  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  which  road  connects 
at  Cheyenne  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  systems,  at 
Orin  Junction  with  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  R. 
R.  (Northwestern  System),  and  at  Hartville  Junction  with  the 
Burlington. 

The  location  of  Wheatland  could  not  be  more  picturesque. 
It  is  at  the  base  of  a  low  range  of  mountains,  with  Laramie 
Peak  towering  up  some  thirty  miles  away. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  400,  made  up  of  a  good  class 
of  people,  intelligent,  hospitable  and  public-spirited.  It  is  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  station.  It  has  good  school  buildings ; 
and  three  churches,  Methodist,  Congregational  and  Roman 
Catholic.  There  are  five  general  stores,  a  drug  store,  two  livery 
stables,  two  hotels,  one  bank,  two  saddle  and  harness  manufac- 
turing establishments,  two  blacksmith  and  carriage  shops,  one 
newspaper,  five  secret  orders,  a  good  hall,  and  a  modern  roller 
flour  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  125  barrels  a  day.  The  buildings 
of  the  town  are  of  a  good  class,  about  half  of  them  of  brick. 

In  regard  to  fuel  and  building  material  the  town  and  colony 
have  many  advantages.  Wood  is  abundant  and  may  be  had 
simply  for  the  cutting  and  hauling.  Coal  is  cheap.  Good  nat- 
ive lumber  is  worth  |15  a  thousand,  or  $7  to  $10  at  the  saw  mills. 
Building  stone  is  plenty  and  bricks  are  made  in  proximity  to  the 
town  for  from  $7  to  $8  a  thousand. 

Wheatland  has  a  bright  outlook  and  is  one  of  the  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  which  promise  good  and  speedy  returns  for 
money  invested.  The  agriculturalist"  who  is  hunting  for  an 
ideal  farming  country ;  cattle  and  sheep  producers  who  desire 
the  most  advantageous  conditions  for  stock-raising ;  the  busi- 
ness man  seeking  a  new  town  full  of  promise,  with  a  growing 
country  surrounding  it ;  those  broken  in  health  who  seek  a  fa- 
vorable climate,  will  find  here  a  good  opening. 

The  lands  are  selling  rapidly  at  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre. 
Ten  years  time  is  given,  with  equal  annual  payments,  at  6  per 
cent,  interest.  No  payment  excei)t  interest  has  to  be  made  the 
second  year,  which  gives  the  settler  an  opportunity  to  pay  for 
a  farm,  even  though  his  means  be  limited.  The  company  pre- 
fers to  sell  small  farms,  forty  to  eighty  acres  each,  as  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  encourage  investment  by  speculators.  A  per- 
petual water  right  goes  with  all  land,  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
Wheatland  farm  cannot  be  deprived  of  an  equal  water  right  with 
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every  other  land  owner  any  more  than  he  can  be  deprived  o£  the 
land  itself..  The  land  and  the  water  go  together.  There  can 
be  no  water  monopoly.  When  the  lands  and  the  water  have 
been  all  sold  the  irrigation  works  will  be  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  those  owning  lands  in  the  colony.  The  freight  rates 
from  Missouri  River  and  Colorado  points  are  reasonable.  Im- 
portant reductions  are  made  by  the  railroad  companies  for  par- 
ties desiring  to  settle  in  town  or  colony. 

GUERNSEY. 

The  new  town  of  Guernsey,  which  is  the  natural  railroad 
and  business  center  of  the  iron  region  known  as  the  Hartville 
Iron  Kange  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  book,  is  located  at 
the  base  of  the  iron  range  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  below  the  mouth  of  the  grand  canon  in  a 
broad  sweep  of  intervale  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  although 
less  than  a  year  old  is  growing  rapidly.  With  the  development 
of  the  mining  and  stock  industries  and  railroad  building  with 
which  its  interests  are  identified  and  from  which  it  sprang  into 
existence,  its  future  growth  is  assured. 

Its  location  marks  it  as  one  of  the  coming  industrial  cities 
of  Wyoming.  It  already  has  two  railroads,  and  with  the  west- 
ern extension  of  the  Burlington  will  become  a  division  head- 
quarters on  its  continental  system  and  will  have  connection  with 
the  mining  camps  not  only  of  the  Hartville  range,  but  those  of 
Halleck  Canon,  Plumbago  Canon,  Squaw  Mountain,  Horse  Shoe 
Park,  North  Laramie  and  the  Peak  range.  North  of  Guernsey 
are  the  mining  camps  of  Whalen  Canon,  Wildcat,  Muskrat,  and 
Rawhide  Buttes,  which  will  be  reached  by  a  spur  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains. 

The  mineral  range  tributary  to  Guernsey  not  only  carries 
the  wonderful  iron  deposits  referred  to,  but  abounds  in  copper, 
mica,  onyx  and  marble.  Large  bodies  of  copper  have  been  dis- 
covered and  worked  in  the  range,  one  claim  adjoining  the  town- 
site  of  Guernsey  producing  $60,000  from  a  single  chamber  of 
ore  in  limestone.  CojDper  prospects  are  found  in  numerous  lo- 
calities all  along  the  hills  above  the  town,  and  as  soon  as  smelt- 
ing facilities  are  established  on  the  river  these  will  be  developed 
into  producing  mines.  Extensive  deposits  of  onyx  of  the  finest 
character  have  been  opened.  These  are  beautiful  in  varied  col- 
ors and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  With  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  the  commercial  value  of  these  deposits  will  soon  be  dem- 
onstrated, in  connection  with  the  quarrying  of  the  pink  and 
white  marble  which  is  found  within  two  miles  of  .the  town. 

The  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises  at  Guernsey  is 
to  be  promoted  by  the  building  of  a  big  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canon,  where  the  immense  volume  of  Platte  River  waters  will  be 
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utilized  for  electric  light,  power  and  water  systems  second  to 
none  in  the  West.  The  electric  power  generated  here  will  not 
only  furnish  light  but  will  in  time  operate  all  the  mines  of  the 
range,  while  the  water  supply  will  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  along  the  valley  as  well  as  provide  an  admirable  water  sys- 
tem for  the  city  of  Guernsey  with  its  mills,  smelters  and  work- 
shops, at  a  small  expense. 


NATRONA  COUNTY. 


This  county  derives  its  name  from  the  natural  deposits  of 
natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  found  in  the  numerous  basins  or 
lakes  that  abound  in  this  section  of  Wyoming.  Located  in  al- 
most the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  it  covers  an  area  of 
about  seventy  miles  square.  The  Platte  River,  with  its  numer- 
ous tributaries  traversing  its  entire  length  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles  from  east  to  west,  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation,  and  as  the  mean  elevation  is  5,500  feet,  the 
farmers  of  the  county  raise  all  the  hardy  grains,  vegetables  and 
fruit  common  to  the  northwestern  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  live  stock  interest  leads  all  other 
industries  in  this  county.  The  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri 
Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  great  Northwestern  system,  affords 
an  outlet  to  eastern  markets.  The  assessed  wealth  of  Natrona 
County  in  1900  was  $1,510,506,  and  was  divided  as  follows: 
Sheep,  $692,019;  cattle,  $158,849;  horses,  $67,454;  lands  and 
improvements,  $234,600.  The  county  indebtedness  is  $20,600, 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  1900  was  20  mills. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  raising  of  sheep  overshadows 
all  other  industries.  The  fleece  of  a  Natrona  County  sheep  will 
average  eight  pounds,  and  the  total  wool  clip  for  1900  approxi- 
mates 4,000,000  pounds. 

But  it  is  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Natrona  County  that 
offer  the  greatest  inducement  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
Already  the  oil  industry  has  reached  an  important  stage  of  de- 
velopment. The  oil  district,  which  covers  an  area  of  2,000 
square  miles,  has  been  largely  prospected,  and  numerous  wells 
have  been  drilled  which  yield  an  unlimited  supply  of  natural 
oils.  About  700,000  acres  of  oil  lands  have  been  located  in  Na- 
trona County.  The  oil  is  lubricant  in  character,  and  is  said  by 
experts  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  principal  basin  is  on 
Salt  Creek.  Wells  have  also  been  drilled  on  the  South  Fork 
of  Powder  River,  in   the   Rattlesnake   district,  and   on   Casper 
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Creek.  In  every  district  the  finest  of  lubricating  oil  has  been 
found. — See  article  on  oil. 

Steam  coal  exists  in  Natrona  County.  Lignite  coal,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  inexhaustible  deposits  of  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  are  formed  from  natural 
springs,  will  some  day  be  the  basis  of  a  great  and  profitable  in- 
dustry, and  only  await  the  magic  touch  of  capital  and  skill  to 
develop  their  greatest  possibilities. 

Among  the  natural  wonders  of  Natrona  County  are  the  Al- 
cova  Hot  Springs,  which  possess  medicinal  virtues  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases.  These  springs  are 
located  in  the  mountains  and  are  surrounded  with  beautiful 
scenery.  Considerable  development  has  been  made  in  the  min- 
ing of  precious  metals.  Deposits  of  gold  and  silver  ore  are 
found  in  the  mountains.  Low-grade  ores,  which  assay  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  ton,  are  abundant,  and  in  time  can  be  profitably 
mined.  Coal,,  iron,  copper  and  valuable  building  stone  are 
found  in  various  localities.  The  best  developed  copper  claims 
in  Casper  Mountain  assay  from  37  to.  40  per  cent,  copper.  As- 
bestos is  also  found  in  paying  quantities. 

Casper,  the  county  seat  of  Natrona  County,  is  a  thriving 
town  of  about  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  which  gives 
it  a  large  and  important  freighting  business  and  trade  with  the 
country  west  of  Casper,  including  the  prosperous  counties  of 
Fremont  and  Big  Horn. 

Its  fine  business  blocks,  churches  and  school  houses  attest 
the  liberality  of  the  people.  Among  the  recent  improvements 
are  fine  waterworks  and  a  steam  plant  for  shearing  sheep.  There 
are  about  7,000  acres  of  land  irrigated,  while  there  are  50,000 
acres  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  3,700,000  acres  of  pasture 
lands. 

There  is  in  this  county  a  great  opening  for  a  ditch  which 
will  irrigate  from  50,000  to  75,000  acres  of  land.  These  lands 
can  be  secured  under  the  Arid  Land  Act  (see  article  on  Lands) 
at  fifty  cents  per  acre. 


SHERIDAN  COUNTY. 


Sheridan  County  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  northern 
Wyoming.  It  is  ninety  miles  east  and  west,  and  thirty  miles 
north  and  south,  containing  2,700  square  miles.  This  area  is 
divided   as   follows:   378,000   acres  mountainous ;  350,000  acres 
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irrigated  or  capable  of  irrigation;  1,000,000  acres  grazing  lands. 
There  are  now  approximately  200,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  assessed  wealth  of  Sheridan  County  in  1900  was  $2,- 
208,406,  divided  as  follows:  Cattle  $619,837;  sheep  $46,366; 
horses  and  mules  $157,452;  land  and  improvements  $883,593; 
other  property  $501,158..  Rate  of  taxation  is  22  mills.  Bonded 
indebtedness  $31,000. 

The  principal  products  of  the  county  are  cattle,  hay,  oats, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  coal.  Farming,  in  connection  with  stock- 
raising,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  being  by  far  the 
best  paying  business. 

This  county  combines  in  an  exceedingly  favorable  manner 
crop-raising  and  stock-raising.  The  range  grasses  here  are 
considered  by  stockmen  to  be  unexcelled;  an  evidence  of  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  range  beef  from  this  county  usually  receives 
the  highest  price  for  that  class  of  beef  in  the  Chicago  market. 
Referring  to  the  crops,  they  also  receive  the  highest  awards, 
both  for  quality  and  quantity. 

The  price  of  land  here  at  present  is  low;  good  land,  with 
fair  water  rights,  can  be  had  at  ten  dollars  per  acre.  Farmers 
and  stockmen  who  are  well  established  in  their  business  will 
not  sell  for  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  and  as  a  rule  do  not 
care  to  entertain  any  proposition  to  sell.  It  would  appear  from 
the  earning  power  of  the  land  that  its  price  should  be  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  will  be 
the  case  in  a  few  years. 

In  a  new  country  like  this  some  farmers,  so-called,  at  least, 
are  always  found  who  will  sell  out,  not  knowing  when  they  have 
a  good  thing,  and  naturally  more  inclined  to  wander  about  than 
to  settle  down  to  real  work. 

The  lower  bottom  land  along  the  streams  is  practically  all 
settled  at  present.  Nothing,  as  yet,  worth  mentioning,  has  been 
done  toward  reclamation  of  the  upper  bench  lands.  These  lands, 
however,  will  no  doubt  make  the  best  farms  in  the  future.  We 
have  not  reached  that  stage  in  our  development  where  water  is 
stored  in  the  natural  sites  for  reservoirs  along  the  mountain 
streams.  Judging  from  the  success  of  reservoirs  in  Colorado, 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  development  along  that  line  in  this 
country,  where  freight  rates  to  Chicago  are  the  same  as  from 
Colorado  points.  Fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap,  being  delivered 
at  Sheridan  in  carload  lots  at  one  dollar  per  ton.  The  favorite 
method  of  farmers  in  this  locality  is  to  lease  from  the  State  large 
pastures  of  good  grazing  land  in  connection  with  their  irrigated 
lands ;  this  insures  a  good  business  in  raising  stock  as  well  as 
crops.  Cattle-raising  is  the  most  important  business,  and 
probably  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  owing  to  the  vast 
ranges  of  fine  grazing  land  in  this  section  of  country.  When 
our  agricultural  lands  are  increased  two-fold  by  means  of  reser- 
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voirs  in  the  mountains,  the  percentage  of  farm  lands  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly small  as  compared  with  the  vast  acreage  of  land  cov- 
ered with  nutritious  grasses,  and  which  seems  specially  made 
for  extensive  stock  purposes.  The  farmers  who  lease  grazing 
lands  from  the  State  at  a  few  cents  per  acre  per  year,  take  great 
care  to  preserve  and  increase  the  growth  of  grasses  thereon  and 
thereby  insure  for  themselves  a  safe,  sure  and  exceedingly  profit- 
able business  for  all  time  to  come.  The  average  elevation  of 
farm  lands  in  this  county  is  a  little  under  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  Sheridan,  the  county  seat,  being  3,720.  The  Big  Horn 
mountains  and  valleys  which  compose  this  county  are  similar 
to  the  Wasatch  mountains  and  rich  valleys  of  Utah,  while  the 
rolling  country  between  the  valleys  is  covered  .thickly  with  the 
finest  growth  of  grasses,  where  in  Utah  sagebrush  and  a  compa- 
ratively barren  country  exists. 

The  climate  here  is  good ;  the  chinook,  or  warm  winds  from  , 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  keep  the  range  open  during  the  winter,  the 
streams  abound  in  trout,  and  insure  a  supply  of  pure  and  cool 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  As  a  rule,  the  best  farmers  appear 
to  be  those  who  pay  most  for  their  farms,  and  the  farms  costing 
the  most  produce  the  best  incomes.  This  need  not  deter  the 
good  farmer,  without  means,  from  coming  to  this  country,  for  in 
two  years'  time  he  can  pay  for  a  good  farm  here,  at  the  present 
low  price  of  land,  from  the  crops  raised. 

It  is  certain  that  in  a  very  few  years  farm  lands  in  this  sec- 
tion will  be  worth  two  or  three  times  what  they  are  at  present ; 
this  is  a  sure  thing,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  property  is  based  on  the  income  it  will  produce. 

The  supply  of  water  here  is  good  and  can  easily  be  increased. 
For  the  purpose  of  raising  hay    it  is  practically  unlimited  now. 

The  annual  output  of  coal  is  90,000  tons,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  shipped  to  the  Black  Hills  and  points  in  Nebraska. 
Of  wheat,  200,000  bushels  are  raised  each  year,  the  acreage  be- 
ing on  the  increase,  but  by  far  the  largest  acreage  in  crops  is 
given  to  the  raising  of  hay,  principally  alfalfa.  This  is  the  case 
where  the  business  is  that  of  stock-raising.  It  is  notable,  how- 
ever, that  as  farmers  come  into  this  country  from  eastern  States 
the  farm  is  made  to  produce  greater  profit  in  the  raising  of 
grain,  potatoes  and  small  fruits. 

The  mountainous  part  of  Sheridan  County  shows  prospects 
rich  in  copper,  and  good  samples  of  gold,  silver,  nickel  and  oth- 
er minerals  are  found.  This  part  of  the  county  contains  a  large 
number  of  natural  basins  for  the  storage  of  water,  which  insures 
a  vast  development  at  no  distant  time  in  the  production  of 
crops  requiring  late  irrigation.  The  building  of  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  water  has  hardly  begun,  but  considerable  interest 
is  being  taken  in  this  direction,  and  some  work  has  already  been 
contracted  for. 
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With  abundance  of  water,  the  prospects  in  the  mountains 
being  developed  into  mines,  the  whole  country  being  underlaid 
with  coal,  Sheridan  County  combines  the  resources  essential  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  make  a  rapid  and  permanent  devel- 
opment on  a  sound  basis. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  is  the  excellent  trout-fishing  to 
be  found  in  all  of  the  twenty-tw^o  streams  flowing  from  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  These  streams  were  found  in  early  days  to 
be  the  natural  home  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  trout.  Of  late  years 
most  of  the  streams  have  been  stocked  with  the  eastern  brook 
trout. 

The  Big  Horn  Mountains  afford  the  finest  places  for  sum- 
mer camping.  Summer  resorts  have  been  erected  at  some  of  the 
lakes  in  the  mountains,  where  the  fishing  is  the  best,  and  here 
one  can  walk  over  great  drifts  of  snow  which  never  entirely  dis- 
appear. 

The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  has  a  line  trav- 
ersing the  entire  length  of  the  county,  and  has  projected  lines 
in  other  directions.  There  are  ten  churches,  a  college,  numer- 
ous excellent  schools,  three  flouring  mills,  brick  yards,  a  brew- 
ery, and  a  number  of  small  manufacturing  concerns. 

At  Sheridan,  the  county  seat,  an  excellent  electric  light 
plant  is  in  operation,  and  a  system  of  telephone  exchanges  ex- 
ists, connecting  w4th  the  smaller  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  practically  no  waste  land  in  the  county.  The  moun- 
tain section  is  partly  covered  with  pine  timber,  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  building  material,  besides  large  areas  of 
good  grazing  land  for  summer  pasture.  Of  the  million  acres  of 
grazing  lands  in  the  rolling  country  east  of  the  mountains,  200,- 
000  have  been  leased  to  the  settlers.  The  principle  governing 
the  allotment  of  these  grazing  lands  by  the  State  has  been  to 
allow  each  settler  the  sole  right  to  lease  the  land  adjacent  to  his 
farm.  The  hills  between  the  valleys  and  upper  bench  lands  are 
covered  with  a  thick  grow^th  of  nutritious  grasses,  which  pro- 
duce the  best  range  stock  in  this  country.  OjDportunities  for  se- 
curing good  homes  and  a  prosperous  business  are  abundant, 
where  the  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


SWEETWATER  COUNTY. 


The  chief  industries  are  coal-mining  and  stock-raising. 
In   the  year  1900  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  iii  the 
county  was   14,152,529,  divided  as  follows:     Railroad  property, 
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$1,442,376;  lands  and  improvements,  $1,210,506. ;  cattle,  $32. - 
399;  horses,  $57,757;  sheep,  $805,477.  The  total  bonded  in- 
debtedness is  $90,000,  the  rate  of  taxation  17  mills. 

Green  River,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  Green  River, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  town  is 
maintained  by  the  trade  derived  from  the  settlements  above  and 
below  along  the  river,  and  the  railroad  shops. '  It  is  well  lighted 
by  electricity;  has  a  good  water  system,  and  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  supported  without  taxation  other  than  license  taxes. 

A  saw  mill,  a  steam  sheep  shearing  plant,  and  the  plant  of 
the  Green  River  Fuel  and  Oil  Company  are  among  the  notable 
business  features  of  this  place.  Here  top  a  remarkably  pure 
quality  of  crude  soda  has  been  found,  which  is  practically  purer 
than  the  sal  soda  of  commerce,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  it 
can  be  produced  offers  a  great  inducement  for  the  investment  of 
capital. 

Rock  Springs.  Eighteen  miles  distant,  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  is  located  the  town  of  Rock  Springs,  where  are 
operated  the  largest  coal  mines  in  the  State.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4,363,  composed  very  largely  of  miners,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  active  business  points  in  Wyoming.  It  is  well  built,  hav- 
ing fine  business  blocks,  a  water  system,  electric  light  plant  and 
a  magnificent  city  hall.  At  this  point  is  located  the  Wyoming 
General  Hospital,  maintained  by  the  State. 

Industries.  The  county  is  well  suited  to  sheep-raising, 
and  many  citizens  are  so  engaged.  The  broken  and  diversified 
character  of  the  country,  covered  as  it  is  with  white  sage  and 
nutritious  grasses,  furnishes  just  the  conditions  conducive  to 
the  successful  management  of  that  class  of  live  stock,  450,000 
head  being  run  upon  the  jDlains. 

Probably  the  entire  county  is  underlaid  with  veins  of  coal, 
which,  however,  have  been  more  extensively  developed  at  Rock 
Springs  than  elsewhere,  and  the  term  Rock  Springs  coal  is  sy- 
nonymous throughout  the  West  with  coal  of  exceptional  quality. 
The  output  is  2,900,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Union  Pacific 
Coal  Company  is  the  largest  operator,  although  there  are  others 
located  at  or  near  Rock  Springs.  This  company  owns  five  mines, 
the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company  two,  and  the  others  are  the 
property  of  individuals.  In  addition  to  obtaining  a  full  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  first-named  company 
sells  thousands  of  carloads  throughout  Wyoming  and  adjacent 
States. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  undeveloped  coal  lands  in  the  coun- 
ty, principally  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  much  of  which  on 
being  prospected  shows  excellent  coal  in  veins  from  three  tg 
twelve  feet  thick. 
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This  county  lies  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  State 
and  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Utah  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  covers  over 
15,000  square  miles,  and  much  of  this  vast  area  is  unentered 
Government  land.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the 
county  in  its  southern  portion,  and  the  Oregon  Short  line  in 
the  south  central  portion.  The  elevation  ranges  from  ,_^5,000  to 
8,000  feet. 

Topography.  The  county  is  characterized  by  a  charming 
alternation  of  wooded  hill  and  arable  valley,  of  rolling  upland 
pasturage  and  well-drained  meadow.  Some  parts  of  the  county 
are  very  mountainous,  but  broad  extents  of  valleys  and  plateaus 
blend  with  the  hills  in  charming  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
mountains  are  cut  by  a  number  of  swift  rivers  running  through 
deep  canons,  and  the  valleys  are  threaded  by  the  numerous  forks 
and  tributaries  of  these  rivers.  Fair  lakes  are  embosomed  in 
the  hills  and  feed  great  rivers  and  streams. 

Streams.  The  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Bear,  Green, 
Salt  and  Snake.  The  principal  tributaries  of  Bear  River  are 
Black's  Fork,  Twin  Creeks  and  Smith's  Fork.  Those  of  the 
Green  are  Horse  Creek,  Cottonwood  Creek,  the  three  Piney 
creeks.  La  Barge  Creek,  Fontenelle  Creek  and  Henry's  Fork. 
Those  of  the  Snake  are  Buffalo  Fork,  Gros  Ventre  and  Hoback's 
rivers  from  the  eastward,  and  John  Davis  and  Salt  rivers  from 
the  south.  Besides  the  lakes  and  rivers,  there  are  about  forty 
named  creeks  of  considerable  size  traversing  the  surface  of  the 
county. 

Statistics.  Lands  and  improvements  are  assessed  at 
$1,660,179;  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  property,  $5,794,909; 
rate  of  taxation,  state  and  county,  14.7  mills.  County  debt, 
$99,500  (bonded);  number  of. schools,  sixty-eight;  teachers,  six- 
ty-eight; districts,  fifteen;  school  children  between  five  and  sev- 
enteen years,  3,166.     Population,  census  of  1900,  12,223. 

Principal  Towns.  The  county  seat  is  Evanston;  popula- 
tion 2,110.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Bear  River  valley; 
has  many  natural  advantages  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  attractive  towns  in  the  State. ^L  It  is  the  home  of  prosperous 
merchants,  cattlemen  and  sheepmen ;  Union   Pacific   shops   are 
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located  here,  and  there  are  two  banks,  three  newspapers,  five 
churches,  commodious  brick  school  house,  large  court  house  and 
jail,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  and  three  hotels.  The 
State  Insane  Asylum  is  situated  here,  and  also  the  United 
States  Land  Office  for  Evanston  District.  Diamondville  and 
Kemmerer  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Oreo^on  Short  Line, 
and  are  large  coal  producers.  The  coal  of  Uinta  County  is  but 
slightly  exposed,  being  largely  covered  by  the  tertiary ;  and  it 
is  only  where  recent  erosion  has  occurred  that  the  coal  outcrops. 
Owing-  to  this  fact  it  may  be  years  before  the  full  extent  of  the 
coal  lands  of  Uinta  County  is  thoroughly  known. 

The  coal  seams  range  from  the  Fort  Pierre  to  the  close  of 
the  Laramie,  representing  a  very  thick  vertical  section,  and  one 
that  can  be  traced  from  the  Kemmerer  coal  mines  south  and 
west  to  the  Twin  Creek  divide  and  to  a  considerable  distance 
north . 

The  commercial  development  of  Uinta  County  coal  began  in 
1881,  when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  prospected  and 
developed  what  is  now  known  as  Mine  No.  2  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Mine  No.  1  of  the  Diamond  Coal  and  Coke  Company  and 
Mine  No.  1  of  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Company  were  opened  in  '95 
and  '97  respectively,  and  have  been  steady  producers  of  a  good 
quality  of  coal  since. 

These  mines  are  located  upon  the  same  seam  and  are  adjoin- 
ing properties.  The  seam  varies  from  five  to  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  pitching  at  an  angle  of  about  14  degrees  to  the  west. 
Other  properties  are  now  under  development  upon  the  same 
seam,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Other  seams  of  good 
quality  are  known  to  overlie  and  underlie  the  one  mentioned, 
but  are  developed  only  in  part  or  not  at  all. 

The  following  gives  an  average  analysis  of  the  Kemmerer 
and  Diamondville  coal : 

Fixed  carbon 53.61    per  cent. 

Combustible  volatile  matter 37. 17    per  cent. 

Non-combustible  volatile  matter 2.43    per  cent. 

Moisture 3.00    per  cent. 

Ash 3.19    per  cent. 

Sulphur 414  per  cent. 

99.814  per  cent. 

ADAVILLE  COAL  ANALYSIS. 

Fixed  carbon 48.00  per  cent. 

Volatile  matter 32.80  per  cent. 

Moisture 16.00  per  cent. 

Ash 3.00  per  cent. 

Sulphur 20  per  cent. 

100.00  per  cent. 
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The  output  is  extensively  used  by  the  smelters  of  Montana, 
the  railroads  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California  and  Nebraska, 
for   which    purposes    it  is  admirably  suited. 

Star  Valley,  a  fine  agricultural  section  125  miles  distant 
from  the  county  seat,  is  traversed  by  Salt  River,  Cotton- 
wood Creek,  mountain  streams  and  many  large  canals  and  later- 
als. The  population  is  about  2,300.  The  people,  mostly  Mor- 
mons, are  thrifty  and  prosperous.  They  raise  timothy  and 
alfalfa,  hay,  oats,  barley  and  winter  wheat,  large  crops  of  pota- 
toes and  garden  truck,  and  in  agricultural  wealth  and  splendid 
ranges  for  cattle  rival  the  people  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
county. 

There  are  several  thousand  acres  of  good  agricultural  land 
open  for  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  desert  entry  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  land  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  hay  and  small  grain  crops,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  Settlers  would  be  wel- 
comed and  there  are  good  ojjportunities  for  those  who  have  a 
little  capital,  as  good  land  already  brought  under  cultivation 
can  be  purchased  for  from  four  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  School, 
road  and  mail  facilities  are  already  well  established  and  railroad 
communication  is  easy  of  access.  Those  desirous  of  making 
permanent  and  comfortable  homes  at  little  expense  of  means  and 
labor  would  do  well  to  visit  this  section  and  see  for  themselves 
the  advantages  which  this  beautiful  and  healthful  locality 
affords. 

The  famous  Jackson  Hole  and  Jackson  Lake  lie  in  the  north- 
ern i^art  of  the  county,  south  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Jackson  Hole  is  an  extensive  valley  of  fertile  land  and 
some  good  farms,  and  is  traversed  by  Snake  River  and  numer- 
ous creeks. 

Prior  to  1871  Jackson  Hole  was  practically  unknown  to 
others  than  the  hardy  trapper  and  prospector  and  it  was  not  then 
supposed  that  this  great  valley  would  one  day  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  body  politic  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  that 
magnificent  farms  and  homes  would  cover  its  fertile  expanse  or 
the  range  of  the  wild  game,  in  its  last  retreat  before  the  perpet- 
ual blow  of  advance  civilization.  In  1884  the  first  settlement 
was  made  on  the  Little  Gros  Ventre  River ;  from  this  nucleus 
has  sprung  a  hardy  pioneer  opposition  to  the  inclemencies  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  to-day  ranching  and  stock-rais- 
ing are  carried  on  with  success  and  thousands  of  acres  of  barren 
lands  have  been  reclaimed,  from  nature's  grasp  and  have  been 
improved  into  great  bodies  of  the  finest  hay  and  farming  lands 
in  the  State. 

The  soil  of  Jackson  Hole  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  while 
the  principal  crops  produced  are  native  hay  and  tame  grasses, 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  mature  and  are   raised   in   sufiicient 
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quantities  to  supply  all  local  demand.  All  kinds  of  cereals  will 
mature,  and  while  the  approximate  elevation  of  the  valley  is 
6,200  feet  above  sea  level  the  surrounding  mountains  protect  it 
from  the  killing  winds  and  insure  its  becoming  one  of  the  future 
agricultural  districts  of  the  State. 

The  stock  interests  consist  entirely  of  cattle  and  horses ; 
owing  to  the  location  and  conditions  surrounding  it  the  valley 
is  not  a  good  place  for  sheep.  Stock  is  generally  fed  and  shel- 
tered during  the  more'  inclement  part  of  the  winter.  Hay  in 
great  quantities  is  raised  and  is  worth  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
ton.  A  ton  of  hay  will  feed  each  head  of  grown  stock.  Ranch- 
men following  the  cattle  business  have  without  exception  be- 
come well-to-do,  building  large  irrigating  canals,  comfortable 
residences,  and  large  barns  for  the  shelter  of  their  stock.  Im- 
provement is  everywhere  evident  and  for  a  new  community  Jack- 
son Hole  has  as  many  valuable  ranch  improvements  as  any  other 
new  community  in  the  State. 

Prospects  have  been  found  that  indicate  that  there  is  min- 
eral in  the  vicinity  of  this  valley.  Since  1860  the  bars  on  the 
Snake  River  have  been  worked  for  placer  gold  and  good  wages 
can  be  and  are  now  obtained  by  sluicing  or  rocking  the  gravel. 
Where  this  gold  comes  from  has  never  been  determined ;  that  it 
is  there  is  beyond  question.  Coal  beds  of  vast  dimensions  and 
superior  quality  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gros  Ventre  River. 

Jackson  Hole,  being  situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  immediately  south  of  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  is  the  most  important  large  game  reserve  in  the 
United  States.  All  kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals  are  to  be 
found,  while  bear,  mountain  lions,  moose,  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
and  mountain  sheep  are  always  in  evidence.  Hunters  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  had  a  try  and  can  testify  as  to  the  sport 
to  be  had  in  this  locality.  Grouse,  gefese  and  ducks  are  found 
everywhere,  and  the  streams  that  traverse  the  valley  in  every 
direction  abound  with  fish.  The  Jackson  Valley  Guide  Associ- 
ation, comprising  a  membership  of  competent  resident  guides, 
through  their  officers  at  Jackson,  Wyoming,  will  furnish  all 
necessary  information  and  prices  of  guides  and  approximate  ex- 
penses to  those  seeking  information. 

No  place  in  Wyoming,  outside  of  the  National  Park,  opens 
to  the  view  a  more  varied  and  comprehensive  study  of  nature's 
handiwork  than  this  locality,  a  level  fertile  valley,  covered  with 
the  improved  ranches  of  the  settler,  traversed  by  numerous 
streams  of  purest  crystal  water,  with  numerous  lakes,  while 
above  and  beyond  rise  great  magnificent  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and,  ever  in  view,  the  Grand  Tetons  protrude  themselves 
against  the  western  sky.  Their  scraggy  granite  peaks  far  above 
the  surrounding  ranges  stand  sentinel-like  over  the  shadows  of 
the  silent  valley  below,  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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For  the  invalid  seeking  health,  the  weary  seeking  rest,  for 
the  business  man,  the  professional  man,  and  all  others,  this 
pretty  valley  affords  a  haven  of  recreation  and  pleasure. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  of  three  distinct  classes:  First,  the  bot- 
tom or  meadov^  lands,  usually  possessing  a  rich,  black  and  some- 
what heavy  soil,  lying  next  to  the  streams,  always  easily  irriga- 
ted and  on  that  account  generally  the  most  desired  by  settlers. 
Second,  the  bench  lands,  rising  terrace-like  toward  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  possessing  as  a  soil  a  warm  sandy  loam,  always 
easily  drained,  usually  presenting  no  great  obstacle  to  irriga- 
tion, and  now"  being  generally  recognized  as  the  soil  capable  of 
the  widest  range  of  production.  Third,  the  high  bluff  lands 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  usually  too  sandy  for  cultivation, 
but  naturally  affording  the  most  ample  and  nutritious  pasturage 
for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Climate.  The  winters  are  not  severe,  and  the  summers  are 
always  temperate.  Clear,  frosty  days,  with  an  occasional  ex- 
ceptionally cold  night ;  usually  severe  weather  in  March ;  some 
very  warm  days  in  summer,  but  always  cool  and  reviving  breezes 
in  the  night.  The  sunshine  of  this  county,  as  of  the  State  in 
general,  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  brilliancy  but  for  its  per- 
sistency, cloudy  days  being  in  this  section  the  excei3tion. 

Agriculture.  The  production  of  timothy  and  wild  hay, 
alfalfa,  oats,  potatoes,  winter  wheat,  and  in  some  sections  bar- 
ley, occupy  the  whole  attention  of  Uinta  County  farmers.  Pos- 
sessing a  soil  singularly  fertile  and  lasting,  this  county  offers 
exceptional  inducements  to  the  agriculturist,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  waters  will  never  fail,  that  his  crops  will  never  be  blight- 
ed by  drouth,  and  abundant  harvest  will  surely  follow  seed-time. 

Timber.  Throughout  the  county  timber  is  abundant  on  the 
hill-sides  for  lumber,  fuel  and  mining  purposes.  Yellow  and 
white  pine,  some  cedar  and  spruce,  cotton  wood  and  aspen,  are 
the  principal  growths.  Saw  mills  are  in  operation  in  many 
portions  of  the  county,  and  much  lumber  is  produced. 


WESTON  COUNTY. 


Weston  County  is  100  miles  long  by  forty-eight  miles  wide, 
comprising  8,138,440  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  3,203.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  1900  was 
$1,250,424,  divided  as  follows:  Farm  lands  and  improvements, 
1221,077;  town  lots  and  improvements,  $100,770;  cattle,  $290,- 
411;  horses,  $44,518;  sheep,  $217,289.  County  indebtedness, 
$39,800.     Rate  of  taxation,  20  mills. 

Weston    County,    although   enjoying   an   altitude   between 
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4,000  and  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  possessing  good 
soils,  is  not  so  well  watered  as  other  sections  of  the  State,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  large  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  the  snowy  ranges.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  at  a  higher  altitude,  averaging  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  per  annum.  The  dark  loamy  soils,  in 
part  of  the  county,  are  quite  productive  without  irrigation,  and 
the  reddish  gypsum  soils  found  at  the  base  of  table  lands  retain 
the  moisture  and  are  very  fertile.  Precipitation  is  mainly  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  crops  make  rapid  progress  from 
germination  to  maturity.  Wild  fruits  of  the  smaller  varieties, 
such  as  plums,  gooseberries,  currants  and  strawberries,  grow 
plentifully.  All  the  farm  products  known  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudes are  produced  in  this  region,  even  Indian  corn,  and  the 
yield  is  most  excellent.  Wheat  of  the  spring  varieties  yields 
over  fifty  bushels,  rye  over  forty,  oats  seventy  to  even  one  hun- 
dred bushels,  and  corn,  of  the  flint,  dent  and  squaw  varieties, 
also  makes  good  returns.  Timothy,  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  other 
tame  grasses  are  cultivated  with  success,  as  are  also  potatoes, 
rutabagas,  turnips,  carrots  and  sugar  beets,  the  last  named  pro- 
ducing as  high  as  six  tons  per  acre,  with  20  per  cent  of  sugar, 
as  shown  by  analysis.  Stock-growing  makes  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment of  farming  throughout  this  region.  Shorthorn,  Here- 
ford, Sussex  and  West  Highlands  cattle  find  favor  for  the  range. 
Horses  also  receive  much  attention  and  are  increasing  in  value. 
There  is  good  pine  timber  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  numerous  saw 
mills  supply  the  wants  of  the  settler.  Gypsum  is  found  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities,  and  superior  building  stone,  granite 
and  lime.  Salt-producing  springs  have  been  discovered  near 
Jenney's  Stockade,  and  an  oil  district  in  the  same  locality  covers 
over  400  square  miles.  Weston  County  is  famous  for  its  coal, 
which  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  adjoining  States  of  South  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska  and  along  the  line  of  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road, which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  east  and 
west. 

Newcastle,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  town.  The  first 
building  was  erected  in  September,  1889,  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road having  reached  that  point  in  the  previous  month.  After 
the  discovery  of  coal  the  population  grew  very  rapidly,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  756.  In  1890  extensive  waterworks  were 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000  by  the  Cambria  Mining 
Company,  which  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
Newcastle,  Cambria,  and  the  great  coal  mines;  a  $6,000  town 
hall  and  $12,000  school  building  have  been  erected.  Within  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  several  oil  wells,  the  first  discovery  being 
made  fifteen  years  ago.  All  lines  of  business  are  well  represent- 
ed and  prosperous. 

Cambria   is   a   coal- mining  town,  the  population  being  ac- 
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tively  engaged  in  that  industry.  The  quality  of  coal  mined  is 
excellent,  and  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  publication.  Mod- 
ern equipment  and  methods  are  the  characteristics  of  the  min- 
ing plant.  The  coal  here  is  of  a  coking  quality,  and  coke  ovens 
are  in  operation,  more  than  25,000  tons  being  produced  in  1898. 
The  population  of  the  Cambria  district  is  962. 


TAXES  AND  PUBLIC  INDEBTEDNESS. 


The  wise  restrictions  in  the  State  Constitution  are  a  sure 
guarantee  that  in  Wyoming  taxation  will  never  be  excessive,  or 
the  public  debt  burdensome.  It  is  there  provided  that  for  State 
revenue  there  shall  not  be  levied  to  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar of.  the  assessed  value  of  property  for  all  State  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  with  interest,  and  the 
support  of  State  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
not  to  exceed  twelve  mills  on  the  dollar  for  all  county  purposes 
excepting  the  county  debt.  Special  school  taxes  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  several  districts. 

Incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  limited  to  eight  mills  on 
the  dollar,  excepting  for  the  payment  of  their  public  debt.  The 
State  debt  is  limited  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation, 
while  two  per  cent,  is  the  limit  on  counties,  cities  and  towns. 

The  tax  levy  for  all  State  purposes  in  the  year  1900  was  six 
mills,  while  the  county  levies  for  the  same  year  averaged  about 
fourteen  mills  for  all  purposes.  The  1900  tax  is  a  fair  index  of 
past  years. 

The  State  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes,  official  fees  and 
rents  of  public  lands.  All  public  officers  are  paid  fixed  salaries, 
and  the  fees  collected  by  them  are  paid  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, thus  realizing  annually  to  the  public  a  large  sum ;  in  fact, 
nearly  every  officer  collects  a  sum  equal  to  the  expense  of  his 
department.  From  the  rent  of  public  lands  a  large  revenue  is 
derived,  which  is  used  for  the  support  of  certain  State  institu- 
tions and  the  schools. 

The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  a  total  of  fifty-seven 
members,  who  receive  five  dollars  per  day  for  a  biennial  session 
lindited  to  forty  days.  All  other  official  salaries  are  moderate, 
none  exceeding  $3,000,  and  general  State  and  county  expenses 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  plan  of  making  each 
department  of  State  and  county  government  and  every  public 
institution  self-supporting  has  been  countenanced  and  authorized 
by  wise  legislation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  Wyoming  will  increase,  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  reasonable  expectation  that  with  settlement  and  develop- 
ment will  come  a  corresponding  increase  in  taxable  wealth  to 
carry  its  proportionate  share  of  governmental  expense,  thus  re- 
ducing the  general  levy. 

The  total  bonded  debt  o£  the  State  is  1820,000,  while  that 
of  the  counties  varies  and  may  be  ascertained  from  the  articles 
on  each  individual  county,  and  is  also  shown  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALUATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 

COUNTY  Valuation 

Albany $  4,490,844.49 

Big  Horn 1,084,820.00 

Carbon 4,42.5,607.21 

Converse 2,148,880.01 

Crook ]  ,770,470.99 

Fremont 1,753,4.56.00 

Johnson 1,438,642.00 

Laramie 5,863,316.84 

Natrona 1,510,506.00 

Sheridan 2,208,406.52 

Sweetwater 4,152,529.52 

Uinta 5,194,909.24 

Weston 1,250,424.99 

Total $37,892,303.81 

TOTAL  PROPERTY  ASSESSED  IN  J  900. 

CLASS  OF  PKOPEF^TY  Valuation 

Railroad  and  car  companies $  7,353,980.50 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 108,21 1.25 

Lands  and  improvements 7,819,147.42 

Town  lots  and  improvements • 5,525,341.50 

Horses 1,433,751.00 

Cattle 6,154,640.05 

Mules  and  asses 47,563.00 

Sheep  and  goats 5,426,493.25 

Swine 13,129.00 

Dogs 1,535.00 

Clocks,  watches  and  jewelry _.  28,005.50 

IMusical  instruments 71,759.50 

Capital  employed  in  manufactures  and  mdse. .  .  2.006.290.27 

Carriages  and  wagons 334.976.45 

]\[oney  and  credits  after  deducting  debts 440,759.00 

Stock  in  corporations 175.762.27 

Farming  utensils  and  tools 198.206.50 

Private  libraries 22,239.00 

Household  furniture 87.492.80 

Other  property  not  enumerated 643,014.55 

Total $37,892,303.81- 
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STATE,  COUNTY,  CITY  AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

COUNTY  County  Bonds  School  District  Bonds 

Albany $  142,000.00                 $  23,000.00 

Big  Horn 37,500.00  450.00 

Carbon 144,000.00  27,898.00 

Converse 54,000.00  15,020.00 

Crook 71,000.00 

Fremont 41,400.00  10,000.00 

Johnson 65,600.00  11,100.00 

Laramie 4-00,000.00  58,750.00 

Natrona * 20,600.00  500.00 

Sheridan 31,000.00  12,680.00 

•    Sweetwater 90,000.00  2,700.00 

Uinta 99,500.00  25,000.00 

Weston 39,600.00  10,600.00 

Total ....$1,236,400.00  $197,698.00 

CITY  OR  TOWN  Amount  Bonds 

Buffalo ....$  42,000.00 

Casper 23,000.00 

Cheyenne 250,000.00 

Douglas 5,000.00 

Evanston 26,000.00 

Laramie 86,400.00 

Lusk 2,500.00 

Newcastle 12,000.00 

Rawlins '. 60,000.00 

Rock  Sprmgs 20,000.00 

Sheridan 105,000.00 

Sundance 14,725.00 

Total $646,625.00 

State  Bonds $    320,000.00 

Total  County  Bonds 1,236,400.00 

Total  School  District  Bonds 197,698.00 

Total  City  or  Town 646,625.00 

Total $2,400,723.00 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


The  Capitol.  The  Capitol  Building  at  Cheyenne  is  classi- 
cal in  style,  bearing  a  resemblance  in  general  outline  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.     In  length  and   breadth   it   is   216x1X2 
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feet,  while  the  dome,  with  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet  at  its  base, 
rises  to  a  height  of  155  feet-.  The  main  entrance,  facing  the 
south,  is  ornamented  by  a  broad  portico,  surmounted  by  two 
groups  of  Corinthian  columns,  above  which  are  a  cornice  and 
gable  elaborately  carved  and  beautifully  finished.  The  princi- 
pal material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  gray  sandstone,  procured  from  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rawlins,  Carbon  County.  The  building  has  some 
sixty  apartments,  furnishing  ample  room  for  all  legislative,  ju- 
dicial and  executive  departments  and  the  State  Librarv.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  $292,298.85. 

Wyoming  University.  The  Wyoming  University  is  loca- 
ted at  Laramie  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1887. 
The  main  building,  constructed  of  a  grayish  sandstone  obtained 
near  the  city  of  Laramie,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures 
in  the  State.  It  is  four  stories  high,  157  feet  in  length  by  sev- 
enty-one feet  in  length,  and  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  Mechanical  Hall  and  other  buildings  are  of  the 
same  material.  A  building  for  a  museum  and  library  is  in 
contemplation. — See  article  on  Educational  Advantages. 

Fish  Hatchery.  The  Wyoming  Fish  Hatchery  is.  situated 
about  five  miles  east  of  Laramie,  and  consists  of  suitable  build- 
ings and  proper  apparatus  for  propagating  and  caring  for  young 
fish  fry.  The  buildings  are  grouped  around  artificial  ponds, 
which  draw  their  water  supply  from  large  springs  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  institution  has  a  capacity  of  500,000  fry  annually.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  hatchery,  in  1884,  there  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties  of  the  State  7,000,000  trout,  as 
well  as  fry  of  other  varieties  of  game  fish.  There  are  also 
branch  hatcheries  located  in  Sheridan  and  Crook  counties. 

Penitentiary.  Wyoming  has  two  penitentiaries,  one  situ- 
ated at  Laramie,  and  one  at  Rawlins.  The  penitentiary  at  Lar- 
amie was  formerly  owned  by  the  Government,  but  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  upon  the  admission  of  Wyoming  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  175  to 
190  inmates.  The  penitentiary  at  Rawlins  has  not,  up  to  this 
time,  been  occupied,  but  all  convicts  will  be  removed  from  Lar- 
amie on  or  before  October  1st,  190L  It  is  constructed  of  the 
fine  sandstone  found  near  the  town  of  Rawlins,  and  there  has 
been  expended  in  its  erection,  up  to  the  present  date,  $102,845.82. 

Poor  Farm.  Wyoming  is  in  possession  of  a  poor  farm,  sit- 
uated at  the  town  of  Lander,  which  cost  $5,853.89.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  has  no  poor,  the  farm  has  been  rented 
and^'the  proceeds  applied  to  its  improvement,  so  far  as  necessa- 
ry, j^and  the  remainder  allowed^to  accumulate  as  afund  for  fu- 
ture)kuse. 

tf.vCf?  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum.  An  asylum  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was  erected  some  years  ago 
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in  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  pu- 
pils seeking  admission  to  the  same  they  were  provided  for  in 
other  institutions.  The  building  has  been  converted  into  a  State 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  and  its  commodious  quarters  now 
furnish  a  pleasant  home  for  such  veterans  of  our  wai's  as  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  State  for  support  in  their  declining  years. 
There  has  been  expended  upon  this  building  the  sum  of  $11,- 
879.05. 

Insane  Asylum.  The  Wyoming  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane was  erected  in  the  town  of  Evanston  and  opened  to  inmates 
in  the  year  1888.  It  cost  the  sum  of  $66,667.66.  It  is  under 
the  care  of  a  competent  physician,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  institutions  in  the  State  in  compassing  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  erected.  The  necessity  for  increased  accommoda- 
tion has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  erection  of  an  additional 
wing. 

Hospital.  The  Wyoming  General  Hospital  was  built  in 
the  city  of  Kock  Springs  during  the  years, 1893-4,  at  a  cost  of 
$28,204.64.  In  the  month  of  January,  1897,  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  during  the  same  year.  It  is  modern  in 
its  arrangement  and  equipment,  is  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent surgical  authority,  and  is  so  located  as  to  be  of  great  val- 
ue to  the  mining  population  of  the  State  in  times  of  emergency. 
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The  conditions  regulating  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
labor  in  Wyoming  are  about  normal,  except  the  demand  for 
laborers  for  railroad  construction.  There  is  also  a  more  than 
usual  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  and  house  servants. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  living  and  maintaining  a  family 
in  Wyoming,  as  compared  with  other  States  in  the  West,  is  one 
worthy  of  consideration.  While  wages  have  been  but  slightly 
decreased,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Wages 
are  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  any  of  the  eastern 
States,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  but  slightly  greater  along  the 
lines  of  railway,  and^,  not  appreciably  higher  than  this  in  the 
interior. 

On  the  following  page  is  given  a  table  of  approximate  wages 
in  the  State  at  this  time, 


With  Board 
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OCCUPATION  Wages  her  Day  OCCUPATION  Wages  per  Month 

Carpenters $2.50  to  $4.00  Coal-miners $35.00  to  $75.00 

Machinists 3.00  to  5.00  Engineers 75.00  to  125.00 

Painters 2.50  to  3.50  Agents  &  operators  50.00  to  115.00 

Tinners 3.00  to  3.50  Railroad  brakenien  50.00  to    80.00 

Stone-cutters 3.00  to  3.50  Conductors 85.00  to  135.00 

Plasterers 3.00  to  3.50  Locomotive  firemen  65.00  to  100.00 

Roustabouts 1.50  to  2.00  Butchers 50.00  to    75.00 

Miners 3.00  to  3.50 

Brick-layers 4.00  to  5.00 

Shoemakers 2.50  to  3.50  Cowboys $25.00  lo  $40.00 

Gas-fitters 3.00  to  4.00  Horse  wranglers. . .    20.00  to    35.00 

Day  laborers 1.50  to  2.50  Farmhands 20.00  to    35.00 

Upholsterers 2.50  to  3.50  Sheep  herders 30.00  to    50.00 

Cabinet-makers.  . .    2.50  to  3.50  Teamsters 20.00  to    40.00 

Plumbers 2.50  to  5.00  Cooks 20.00  to    50.00 

Tailors 2.50  to  3.50  House  servants, 

Bakers 2.00  to  3.00                                   men  20.00  to    35.00 

Railroad  trackmen  1.50  to  1.75  House  servants, 

Plasterers'  and  women  12.00  to    35.00 

masons'  helpers  2.00  Lumbermen 35.00  to    40.00 

Cost  of  Living.     The  following  are  about  the  retail  prices, 
at  distributing  points  in  Wyoming,  of  staple  articles : 

Flour,  first  grade,  Colorado per  cwt.         $ 

Flour,  first  grade,  Nebraska " 

Flour,  second  grade,  Nebraska " 

Potatoes " 

Beef 

Mutton " 

Veal 

Wheat 

Corn,  cracked,  Nebraska '' 

Oats 

Corn  meal ' ' 

Sugar,  granulated " 

Salt,  Liverpool " 

Bacon per  pound 

Lard,  grocers' ' ' 

Chickens " 

Turkeys "■ 

Kerosene per  gallon 

Coal per  ton 

Hay,  in  town " 

Hay,  on  ranches " 

Lumber,  native,  rough per  M. 

Lumber,  first  quality,  planed " 

Lumber,  California  or  Oregon,  best " 

Shingles,  native " 

Shingles,  Oregon '' 

Wood,  native  pine per  cord 

Clothing,    dry   goods   and   other  articles  easily  transported 


^  2.25 

3.75 

2.50  to  $  3.00 

.75  to 

1.60 

6.00  to 

8.00 

6.00  to 

8.00 

10.00  to 

12.00 

1.50  to 

1.75 

1.00  to 

1.50 

1.00  to 

1.50 

1.50  to 

2.00 

5.50  to 

7.00 

1.50  to 

3.00 

.10  to 

.16 

.08  to 

.10 

.15  to 

.20 

.18  to 

.25 

.20  to 

.30 

2.50  to 

6.00 

8.00  to 

14.00 

2.50  to 

7.00 

16.00  to 

20  00 

40.00 

20.00  to 

30.00 

2.50  to 

3.00 

2.75  to 

4.00 

5.00  to 

6.00 
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and   bearing    light   freight   charges    are  but  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States. 


RAILROAD  AND  STAGE  ROUTES. 


Tourists  passing  through  Wyoming  see  little  of  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  State,  as  the  railroads  for  the  most  part  run 
through  the  open  plains  and  on  the  divides  between  water  courses, 
while  the  farming  settlements,  as  in  all  semi-arid  regions,  are 
in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road passes  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  having 
499.55  miles  of  main  track.  The  Cheyenne  &  Northern  branch 
of  the  Colorado  <fe  Southern  Railroad  has  153.68  miles  of  road, 
running  from  Cheyenne  to  Grin  and  forming  a  link  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  roads  at  Cheyenne  and  the  North- 
western system  at  Orin.  The  Wyoming  Central  branch  of  the 
Northwestern  has  a  trackage  of  130.43  miles  in  Wyoming,  and 
runs  from  its  junction  with  another  branch  of  the  same  system 
at  Chadron  to  its  terminus  at  Casper,  Wyoming.  The  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  has  99.34  miles  of  main  track  line,  running 
from  its  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Granger  to  a  junc- 
tion with  other  branches  of  its  system  at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  has  four 
branches  entering  Wyoming:  twenty-nine  miles  of  the  Chey- 
enne &  Holdrege  line;  236.59  miles  of  the  line  from  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  to  Billings,  Montana,  where  it  connects  w^ith  the 
Northern  Pacific;  from  Taluca,  Montana,  to  Cody,  Big  Horn 
Co.,  Wyoming;  and  from  Alliance,  Nebraska,  to  Guernsey,  Wy- 
oming. 

Stage  lines  leave  the  Union  Pacific  and  run  from  Laramie 
to  North  Park,  Colorado,  and  surrounding  mining  camps ;  from 
Ft.  Steele  through  Saratoga,  Grand  Encampment  and  the  Up- 
per Platte  Valley  to  North  Park,  Colorado,  from  Rawlins  to 
Lander  and  Ft.  Washakie,  with  connecting  routes  to  the  smaller 
postoffices  in  central  Wyoming  and  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  Anoth- 
er line  runs  from  Casper  to  central  Wyoming,  by  way  of  Ther- 
mopolis.  Lander  and  postoffices  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  Other 
lines  run  from  Moorcroft  to  Sundance,  Clearmont  to  Buffalo, 
and  Sheridan  to  points  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  In  order  to 
reach  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  State,  comi)rising  Star 
Valley  and  the  Jackson  Lake  region,  in  Uinta  County,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  enter  the  State  from  the  Idaho  side,  although  hunt- 
ing parties  also  outfit  at  Evanston,  Opal  or  Green  River,  and 
enter  this  district  from  the  south. 
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In  addition  to  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  which  follow  the  railroads,  telegraph  lines  run  from 
Rawlins  to  Lander  and  from  Clearmont  to  Buffalo. 

Telephone  lines  run  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake  and  Den- 
ver, connecting  the  cities  along  the  U.  P.  Railroad  and  Saratoga, 
Encampment  and  Battle  Lake  with  all  these  places  ;  also  from 
Ft.  Steele  to  Saratoga,  Big  Horn  to  Sheridan,  and  Opal  to  Big 
Piney. 

During  1898  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  Wyoming  & 
Missouri  Valley  Railroad  Company  constructed  eighteen  miles 
of  road  from  Belle  Fourche  to  a  point  near  Barrett  postoffice, 
in  Crook  County,  tappin  g  fields  of  bituminous  coal  at  a  point 
near  Aladdin.  The  Wyoming,  Nebraska  &  Western  has  con- 
structed a  line  of  road  extending  from  Alliance,  Nebraska,  into 
Laramie  County  to  tap  the  Hartville  iron  mines,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  eventually  be  continued  across  Wyoming,  The 
Union  Pacific  has  recently  built  forty  miles  of  new  track  in  or- 
der to  straighten  its  main  line  and  reduce  the  grades.  A  branch 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Road  has  been  built  from  a  point 
near  Badger,  in  Laramie  County,  to  tap  the  iron  mines  of  Hart- 
ville. 


THE  UNION  PACIFIC  LAND  GRANT. 


The  State  of  Wyoming  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
LTnion  Pacific  Railroad,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  to  the  railroad  company  ev- 
ery odd  numbered  section  of  land  lying  within  twenty  miles  on 
either  side  of  its  road.  The  area  of  the  land  so  granted  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  aggregated  about  5,070,000  acres,  of  which 
the  company  has  heretofore  sold  and  deeded  about  1,036,459 
acres ;  there  are  now  under  contract  for  sale  about  1,017,346 
acres;  and  there  remain  unsold  about  3,016,195  acres. 

During  the  past  three  years  these  lands  have  been  selling 
very  rapidly.  The  total  acreage  sold  in  each  county  since  the 
re-organization  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  as 
follows : 

Laramie  County 149,278.98  Aci 

Albany  County 170.479.77       ' 

Carbon  County 312,575.90 

Sweetwater  County 11,106.17 

Uinta  County 145, 175.27 


Total .788,566.09  Acres. 
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The  unsold  land  is  situated  in  the  various  counties  as  fol- 
lows : 

Laramie  County 60,142.40  Acres. 

Albany  County 213,537.24       " 

Carbon  County 661,511.30 

Sweetwater  County 1,677,213.80 

Uinta  County 403,760.26       " 

Total 3,016,195.00  Acres. 

These  lands  are  being  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty 
cents  per  acre  upward  upon  the  following  terms : 

One-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  is  payable  at  time  of  pur- 
chase. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  interest  only,  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  deferred  purchase  money,  is  pay- 
able. At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  each  year  thereafter, 
one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  becomes  due,  together  with  in- 
terest on  the  deferred  amount  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Contracts  may  be  paid  up  in  full  at  any  time  before  matu- 
rity, and  interest  will  be  charged  only  to  the  date  of  final  pay- 
ment. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  will  be  allowed  upon  the  unpaid, 
unmatured  installments  of  principal  which  have  more  than  nine 
months  to  run,  where  final  payment  is  made  upon  a  contract 
within  five  years  after  its  date. 

Ten  per  cent,  discount  from  list  prices  will  be  allowed  upon 
cash  sales. 

These  lands  are  sold  under  the  supervision  of  the  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  at  Omaha,  Neb. 


BANKS  AND  INTEREST. 


In  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  State  are  located  national 
banks,  while  in  the  smaller  towns  are  found  banks  incorporated 
under  the  State  law  or  operating  as  private  banks.  The  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent.,  but  any  rate  agreed  upon,  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  per  cent  per  annum,  is  valid.  The  bank  rate  on  time 
deposits  is  4  per  cent.     Bank  loan  rate,  10  and  12  per  cent. 

The  table  on  the  next  two  pages  gives  some  statistics  relat- 
ing to  Wyoming  banks. 
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The  preceding  statement  shows  a  per  capita  bank  deposit  of 
$63.91  for  every  person  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  banks  named,  whose  transactions  are 
mainly  for  commercial  purposes,  there  have  been  established  in 
all  of  the  larger  towns  building  and  loan  associations,  and  in 
all  of  the  towns  of  the  State  real  estate  loans  are  made  both  by 
local  building  and  loan  associations  and  by  foreign  associations 
of  the  same  character,  and  are  also  negotiated  through  the  me- 
dium of  real  estate  brokers. 


CORPORATIONS. 


The   following   are  the  essential  facts  required  to  be  shown 
by  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  every    company    incorpora- 
ted under  our  laws  by  any  three  or  more  persons : 
The  name  of  the  proposed  company ; 
The  object,  which  must  not  include  more  than  one  gen- 
eral line  of  business ; 

The  amount  of  the  capital  stock ; 

The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  capital  stock  is 
divided ; 

The  term  of  existence,  not  to  exceed  fifty  years; 
The   number   of   trustees,    and  their  names,  who  shall 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  for  the  first  year — not  to 
be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine ; 

The  name  of  the  town  and  county  in  Wyoming  where 
the  principal  oflSce  of  the  company  shall  be  located  and 
where  the  operations  of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on ;  if 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  part  of  its  busi- 
ness outside  the  State  of  Wyoming  the  certificate  shall  so 
state. 

One  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofl^ice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  duplicate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  principal  office  is  located. 
Carbon  copies  of  certificates  of  incorporation  are  .not  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Stockholders'  meetings  must  be  held  within  the  State ; 
meetings  of  trustees  may  be  held  as  provided  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  company. 

The  following  are  the  fees  prescribed  by  law,  and  must  be 
paid  in  advance : 

For   filing   and   recording   certificates  of  incorporation 

with  capital  stock  of  not  more  than  |5,000 $  5.00 

When  capital  stock  exceeds  |5,000,  but  does  not  exceed 
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1100,000 110.00 

When  capital  stock  exceeds  $100,000  a  fee  of  five  cents 
is  charged  for  each  $1,000  of  capital  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
making  $5.00  for  the  second  and  each  additional  $100,000 
of  capital  stock. 

For  filing  each  paper  other  than  those  noted  above  $1.00 
For  recording  the  first  folio,  $1.00 ;  additional  folios  .15 
For   filing    and    recording   certificate  of  corporate  seal 
the  rate  above. 

For  filing  certificate  of  paid-up  stock $1.00 

For  pamphlet  copy  corporation  laws 1.50 

For  certified  copy  corporation  laws 2.50 

For  copy  of  any  law  or  document  on  file  in  Secretary's 
office,  15  cents  per  folio  of  100  words. 

For  certificate  and  seal $1.00 

For  filing  acceptance  of  Constitution 2.50 

In  Wyoming  no  charter  is  issued,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  certificate  of  incorporation  being  received  as  evidence 
of  incorporation. 

Blanks  for  incorporating  companies  are  not  furnished  by 
this  oflfice. 

Foreign  corporations  desiring  to  operate  in  Wyoming  are 
obliged  to  file  in  this  office  and  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk 
of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  they  desire  to  do  business  a 
certified  copy  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  and  of  the  corpo- 
ration laws  of  the  State  under  which  organized.  They  must  also 
file  in  this  office  an  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of  Wyoming, 
a  blank  form  being  furnished  upon  request.  Filing  fees  are  the 
same  as  for  domestic  corporations. 

Our  corporation  laws  are  very  liberal  and  have  advantages 
over  those  of  other  States. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  corporations  in  the  State  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  LAW, 


For  many  years  game  was  killed  for  food  purposes  at  all 
seasons  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  but  recent  legislatures  have 
enacted  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game  ani- 
mals. Game  fish  may  be  caught  only  by  means  of  rod,  line 
and  hook,  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and 
October,    but   no  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  game  fish  may 
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be  in  the  possession  of  any  one  person  or  party  at  any  time. 
No  trout  or  black  bass  less  than  six  inches  in  length  can  be  le- 
gally caught.  No  game  fish  can  be  offered  for  sale  or  shipped 
from  the  State.  The  State  Fish  Commissioner  may  permit  sein- 
ing in  lakes  which  have  been  stocked  with  lake  trout,  whitefish 
or  carp. 

Trout-fishing  may  now  be  enjoyed  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Snake  Kiver,  North  Platte,  Laramie  and  Big  Horn  rivers  fur- 
nish the  best  of  fishing,  while  the  smaller  tributaries  are  filled 
with  brook  trout.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Fish  Commissioner 
over  10,000,000  fish  fry  have  been  distributed  in  the  waters  of 
the  State,  and  almost  every  stream  has  been  stocked.  Brook 
trout  weighing  five  pounds  and  rainbow  trout  weighing  ten 
pounds  are  caught  in  the  Platte  Kiver  near  Saratoga. 

Grouse  and  prairie  chickens  may  be  shot  from  August  15th 
to  December  1st  of  each  year;  sage  chickens  from  July  15th  to 
October  15th ;  snipe  or  other  wader,  or  plover,  duck,  brant  and 
geese  may  be  shot  from  September  1st  to  May  1st. 

A  bona  fide  citizen  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  may  hunt,  dur- 
ing the  open  season,  within  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  he 
is  an  actual  resident,  without  the  payment  of  a  gun  license. 
Upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  gun  license,  which  will  permit  him  to  hunt  in 
any  county  in  the  State.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  gun  li- 
cense to  hunt  game  birds.  Non-residents  must  pay  forty  dollars 
for  such  gun  license  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  qualified 
guide  when  hunting  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  During  the  open 
season  licensed  parties,  as  before  specified,  shall  be  permitted 
to  kill  two  elk,  two  deer,  three  antelope,  one  mountain  sheep 
and  one  mountain  goat,  between  September  1st  and  December 
1st.  The  barter  or  sale  of  any  part  of  the  animals  above  men- 
tioned, or  the  possession  of  more  than  the  specified  number,  is 
prohibited,  under  penalty  of   heavy  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Any  competent  person,  who  is  a  bona  fide  citizen  of  Wyo- 
ming, upon  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  as  guide,  and  must  act 
as  ex  officio  Assistant  Game  Warden,  and  be  responsible  for  any 
violation  of  the  law  by  any  person  in  the  party  under  his  guid- 
ance. No  person  shall  act  as  guide  for  pay  without  procuring  a 
guide's  license. 

Game  killed  by  licensed  hunters  may  be  shipped  from  the 
State,  upon  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  stating  that 
such  animals  were  killed  according  to  law.  It  is  unlawful  to 
sell  any  part  of  any  wild  animal,  hides  or  horns,  or  to  use  dogs 
for  the  purpose  of  coursing  or  running  the  animals  above  men- 
tioned. 

A  pamphlet  copy  of  the  compiled  game  laws  of  Wyoming 
will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


MINING  LAWS  OF  WYOMING. 


CHAPTER  I,  TITLE   18,  DIVISION  I,  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  WYOMING,  1899. 


Organization  of  Mining  District. 

Sec.  2583.  In  any  mining  district  or  in  any  mining  field 
of  discovery  of  veins,  leads,  lodes  or  ledges,  or  of  gold  placers, 
petroleum  fields,  soluble  salt  deposits,  or  of  any  mineral  lands 
whatever,  or  of  any  lands  that  are,  or  may  be  hereafter,  opened 
to  location  under  the  laws  governing  mineral  deposits,  the  min- 
ers may  meet  and  organize  and  elect  a  recorder  and  make  regu- 
lations, not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  the  laws  of  this  State  governing  the  location,  manner  of 
recording  and  amount  of  annual  work  necessary  to  hold  pos- 
session of  a  mining  claim  within  the  district,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1.  That  any  five  miners  having  locations,  or  owning  in 
part  or  in  whole,  claims  within  the  proposed  district,  shall  give 
notice  by  at  least  three  written  or  printed  or  partially  written 
and  partially  printed  notices,  posted  in  prominent  places  within 
the  proposed  district,  of  a  meeting  called  by  them  for  organiz- 
ing such  district  at  a  date  at  least  ten  days  subsequent  to  the 
posting  of  such  notices. 

2.  That  the  meeting  thus  called  shall  be  attended  by  at 
least  ten  persons,  all  having  locations,  or  owning,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  claims  within  the  proposed  district. 

3.  That  the  recorder  elected  for  such  an  organized  district 
shall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified 
according  to  law.  Such  recorder  is  required  to  give  bonds  with 
at  least  two  sureties,  to  the  people  of  Wyoming,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  for  the  turning  over  of  all  books, 
papers,  records,  etc.,  of  his  office,  to  his  duly  elected  and  quali- 
fied successor,  which  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of 
the  district  court  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and 
ex-officio  register  of  deeds.  The  recorder  of  such  a  mining  dis- 
trict may  appoint  a  deputy  for  whose  official  acts  he  shall  be 
responsible. 
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4.  That  no  district  need  be  organized  if  the  majority  at 
the  meeting  as  hereinbefore  provided  so  desire ;  but  when  a  dis- 
trict is  once  organized,  it  cannot  be  subdivided  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  local  laws  of  the  district,  enacted  at  the  regular 
or  special  meetings,  or  by  action  of  the  legislature  of  this  State. 
In  case  of  the  abandonment  of  any  district  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  recorder,  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  to  deposit  all  records  and  other  papers 
pertaining  to  his  office  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  ex- 
officio  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  such  district  is 
located . 

5.  Each  mining  district  may  regulate  the  fees  to  be  charged 
by  the  local  recorder  for  recording  location  certificates,  affida- 
vits of  labor,  and  all  other  instruments  to  be  filed  in  the  said 
recorder's  office. 

Copy  of  Laws  and  Proceedings  to  be  Filed. 

Sec.  2534.  A  copy  of  all  laws  and  the  proceedings  of  each 
mining  district  shall  be  filed  by  the  recorder  of  the  district  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  ex-officio  register  of  deeds  of 
the  county  in  which  the  district  is  situated,  which  shall  be  taken 
as  evidence  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  con- 
cerned under  such  laws  or  proceedings :  and  all  such  laws  and 
proceedings  of  any  mining  district  heretofore  filed  in  the  county 
clerk's  ofiice  of  the  proper  county,  and  transcripts  thereof  duly 
certified,- shall  have  the  like  effect  in  evidence.  Such  copies  of 
laws  and  proceedings  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  said  coun- 
ty clerk  and  ex-officio  register  of  deeds  by  the  recorder  of  each 
mining  district  within  sixty  days  after  the  organization  of  each 
new  mining  district,  or  within  sixty  days  after  new  laws  were 
adopted  or  proceedings  had. 

Use  of  Water. 

Sec.  2535.  Whenever  any  person,  persons  or  corporation 
shall  be  engaged  in  mining  or  milling  in  this  State,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  business  shall  hoist  or  bring  water  from 
mines  or  natural  water  courses,  such  person,  persons  or  corpo- 
ration shall  have  the  right  to  use  such  water  in  such  manner, 
and  direct  it  into  such  natural  course  or  gulch  as  their  business 
interests  may  require ;  Provided,  That  such  diversion  shall  not 
infringe  on  vested  rights.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  ajjply  to  new  or  undeveloped  mines,  but  to 
those  only  which  shall  have  been  opened  and  require  drainage 
or  other  direction  of  water. 

Mining  Claims  subject  to  Kight-of-Way. 

Sec.  2536.  All  mining  claims  or  property  now  located,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  located  within  this  State,  shall    be  sub- 
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ject  to  the  right-of-way  of  any  ditch  or  tluoie  for  mining  pur- 
poses, or  of  any  tramway,  pack  trail  or  wagon  road,  whether 
now  in  use,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  hiid  out  across  any  such 
location,  claim  or  property;  Provided,  always,  That  such  right 
of  way  shall  not  be  exercised  against  any  mining  location,  claim 
or  property  duly  made  and  recorded  as  herein  required,  and  not 
abandoned  prior  to  the  establishment  of  any  such  ditch,  flume, 
tramway,  pack  trail  or  wagon  road,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  owners,  except  in  condemnation,  as  in  the  case  of  land 
taken  for  public  highways.  Consent  to  the  location  of  the  ease- 
ments above  enumerated  over  any  mineral  claim,  location  or  prop- 
erty shall  be  in  writing;  and  Provided,  further.  That  any  such 
ditch  or  flume  shall  be  so  constructed  that  water  therefrom  shall 
not  injure  vested  rights  by  flooding  or  otherwise. 

Protection  of  Surface  Properties, 

Sec.  2537.  Where  a  mining  right  exists  in  any  case  and 
is  separate  from  the  ownership  or  right  of  occupancy  to  the  sur- 
face, such  owner  or  rightful  occupant  of  the  said  surface  may 
demand  satisfactory  security  from  the  miner  or  miners,  and  if 
such  security  is  refused  such  owner  or  occupant  of  the  surface 
may  enjoin  the  miner  or  miners  from  working  such  mine  until 
such  security  is  given.  The  order  for  such  injunction  shall  fix 
the  amount  of  the  bond  therefor. 

Re-location  Certificates. 

Sec.  2538.  Whenever  it  shall  be  apprehended  by  the  loca- 
tor, or  his  assigns,  of  any  mining  claims  or  property  heretofore 
or  hereafter  located,  that  his  or  their  original  location  certificate 
was  defective,  erroneous,  or  that  the  requirements  of  the  law 
had  not  been  complied  with  before  the  filing  thereof,  or  shall  be 
desirous  of  changing  the  sui-face  boundaries  of  his  or  their  orig- 
inal claim  or  location,  or  of  taking  in  any  part  of  an  overlap- 
ping claim  or  location  which  has  been  abandoned,  or  in  case 
the  original  certificate  was  made  prior  to  March  6th,  1888,  and 
he  or  they  shall  be  desirous  of  securing  the  benefit  of  this  law, 
such  locator  or  locators,  or  his  or  their  assigns,  may  file  an  ad- 
ditional location  certificate  in  compliance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  Provided,  however.  That  such  re- 
location shall  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others  existing  at 
the  time  of  such  re-location,  and  that  no  such  re-location,  or  oth- 
er record  thereof,  shall  preclude  the  claimant  or  claimants  from 
proving  any  such  title  or  titles  as  he  or  they  may  have  held  un- 
der any  previous  location. 

Certificates  shall  Describe  but  One  Claim. 

Sec.  2539.  No  location  certificate  shall  contain  more  than 
one  claim  or  location,  whether  the  location    be  made  by  one  or 
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more  locators,  and  any  location  certificate  that  contains  upon 
its  face  more  than  one  location  claim  shall  be  absolutely  void 
except  as  to  the  first  location  named  and  described  therein,  and 
in  case  more  than  one  claim  or  location  is  described  together  so 
that  the  first  one  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  others,  the 
certificate  of  location  shall  be  void  as  an  entirety. 

Stealing  Mining  Claims — Penalty — Evidence. 

Sec.  2540.  In  all  cases  when  two  or  more  persons  shall, 
through  collusion  or  otherwise,  associate  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  any  lode,  gulch,  or 
placer,  or  other  mineral  claim  or  mining  property  within  this 
State,  then  in  the  actual  possession  of  another  or  others,  by 
force  and  violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  by  stealth,  and  shall 
proceed  to  carry  out  such  purpose  by  making  threats  to  and 
against  the  party  or  parties  in  possession,  or  who  shall  enter  upon 
such  lode,  gulch,  placer  or  other  mineral  claim  or  mining  proper- 
ty for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  enter  upon  or  into  min- 
eral claim  or  mining  property  ;  or,  not  being  on  such  mining  claim 
or  mineral  property,  but  within  hearing  of  the  same,  shall  make 
any  threats  or  any  use  of  any  language,  signs,  gestures,  intended 
to  intimidate  any  person  or  persons  in  possession  or  at  work  on 
the  said  claim  or  claims  of  mineral  property  of  whatever  kind  or 
nature,  from  continuing  such  possession  or  work  thereon  or  there- 
in, or  to  intimidate  others  from  engaging  to  be  employed  thereon 
or  therein,  every  such  person  or  persons  so  engaging  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  penal  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  be  imjjrisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thir- 
ty days  nor  more  than  six  months.  On  trial  of  any  person  or 
persons  charged  with  any  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  proof  of  a  common  purpose  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
unlawfully  secure  possession  of  any  mining  claim  o^  mineral 
property  within  the  State,  or  to  intimidate  any  one  in  the  pos- 
session of,  or  laborers  at  work  on  any  mining  claim  or  mineral 
property  aforesaid,  accompanied  or  followed  by  any  acts  or  ut- 
terances of  such  person  or  persons  as  herein  enumerated,  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  any  one  committing  such  acts, 
although  such  parties  may  not  be  as'sociated  or  acting  together 
at  the  time  of^the^commission_^of  such  offenses. 

Destroying  Mining  Property — ^Penalty. 

Sec.  2541.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  unlawfully 
cut  down,  break  down,  level,  demolish,  destroy,  injure,  remove 
or  carry  away  any  sign,  notice,  post,  mark,  monument,  or  fence 
upon  or  around  any  shaft,  pit,  hole,  incline  or  tunnel,  or  any 
building,  structure,  machinery,  implements  or  other  property 
on    any   mining  claim  or  mineral  property,  ground  or  premises, 
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shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  a  penal  sum  of  money  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Mining  Swindlers — Penalty. 

Sec.  2542.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  defraud, 
cheat,  swindle  or  deceive  any  party  or  parties  in  relation  to  any 
mine  or  mining  property  by  "salting"  or  by  placing  or  causing 
to  be  placed  in  any  lode,  placer  or  other  mine,  any  genuine  met- 
als or  material  representing  genuine  minerals,  which  are  de- 
signed to  cheat  and  deceive  others,  for  the  purpose  of  gain, 
whereby  others  shall  be  deceived  and  injured  by  such,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Protection  of  Live  Stock  from  Shafts. 

Sec.  2543.  Every  person,  persons,  company  or  corpora- 
tion, who  have  already  sunk  mining  shafts,  pits,  holes,  inclines, 
upon  an}^  mining  claim,  or  on  any  mineral  property,  ground  or 
premises,  or  who  may  hereafter  sink  such  openings  aforesaid, 
shall  forthwith  secure  such  shafts  and  openings  against  the  in- 
jury or  destruction  of  live  stock  running  at  large  upon  the  pub- 
lic domain,  by  securely  covering  such  shafts  and  other  openings 
as  aforesaid  in  a  manner  to  render  them  safe  against  the  possi- 
bility of  live  stock  falling  into  them,  or  in  any  manner  becom- 
ing injured  or  destroyed  thereby ;  or  by  forthwith  making  a 
strong,  secure  and  ample  fence  around  such  shafts  and  other 
openings  aforesaid.  Any  person,  persons,  corporation  or  com- 
pany that  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  fully  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  sustained  by 
injury  or  loss  of  live  stock  thereby. 

Length  of  Lode  Claim. 

Sec.  2544.  The  length  of  any  lode  mining  claim  located 
within  Wyoming  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  feet  measured 
horizontally  along  such  lode  or  vein.  Nor  can  the  regulations 
of  any  mining  district  limit  a  locator  to  less  than  this  length. 

Width  of  Lode  Claim. 

Sec.  2545.  The  width  of  any  lode  claim  located  within 
Wyoming  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  discovery  shaft,  the  discovery  shaft  being  always  equally 
distant   from  the  side  lines  of  the  claims.     Nor  can  any  mining 
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district  limit  the  locator  to  a  width  of  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  the  discovery  shaft. 

Recording  Claims — Requisites  of  Certificate. 

Sec.  2546.  A  discoverer  of  any  mineral  lead,  lode,  ledge  or 
vein  shall,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery,  cause 
such  claim  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and 
ex-officio  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  within  which  such  claim 
may  exist,  by  a  location  certificate  which  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

1.  The  name  of  the  lode  claim. 

2.  The  name  or  names  of  the  locator  or  locators. 
8.     The  date  of  location. 

4.  The  length  of  the  claim  along  the  vein,  measured  each 
way  from  the  center  of  the  discovery  shaft,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  vein  as  far  as    it  is  known. 

5.  The  amount  of  surface  ground  claimed  on  either  side  of 
the  center  of  the  discovery  shaft  or  discovery  workings. 

6.  A  description  of  the  claim  by  such  designation  of  natu- 
ral or  fixed  object,  or  if  upon  ground  surveyed  by  the  United 
States  system  of  land  survey,  by  reference  to  section  or  quarter 
section  corners,  as  shall  identify  the  claim  beyond  question. 

Imperfect  Certificates,  Void. 

Sec.  2547.  Any  certificate  of  the  location  of  a  lode  claim 
which  shall  not  fully  contain  all  the  requirements  named  in  the 
preceding  section,  together  with  such  other  description  as  shall 
identify  the  lode  or  claim  with  reasonable  certainty,  shall  be  void. 

Pre-requisites  to  Filing  Certificate. 

Sec.  2548.  Before  the  filing  of  a  location  certificate  in  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk  and  ex-officio  register  of  deeds,  the  dis- 
coverer of  any  lode,  vein  or  fissure  shall  designate  the  location 
thereof  as  follows : 

1.  By  sinking  a  shaft  upon  the  discovery  lode  or  fissure 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  such 
shaft  at  the  surface. 

2.  By  posting  at  the  point  of  discovery,  on  the  surface,  a 
plain  sign  or  notice  containing  the  name  of  the  lode  or  claim, 
the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  locator,  and  the  date  of  such  dis- 
covery. 

H.  By  marking  the  surface  boundaries  of  the  claim,  which 
shall  be  marked  by  six  substantial  monuments  of  stone  or  posts, 
hewed  or  marked  on  the  side  or  sides,  which  face  is  toward  the 
claim,  and  sunk  in  the  ground,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one  at 
the  center  of  each  side  line,  and  when  thus  marking  the  bound- 
aries of  a  claim,  if  any  one  or  more  of  such  posts  or  monuments 
of  stone  shall  fall,  by  necessity,  upon  precipitous  ground,  where 
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the  proper  placing  of  it  is  impracticable  or  dangerous  to  life  or 
limb,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  place  any  such  post  or  monument  of 
stone  at  the  nearest  point  properly  marked  to  designate  its  right 
place ;  Provided,  That  no  right  to  such  lode  or  claim  or  its  pos- 
session or  enjoyment  shall  be  given  to  any  person  or  persons, 
unless  such  person  or  persons  shall  discover  in  said  claim  mine- 
ral-bearing rock  in  place. 

What  Open  Cut  Equivalent  to  Discovery  Shaft. 

Sec.  2549.  Any  open  cut  which  shall  cut  the  vein  ten  feet 
in  length  and  with  face  ten  feet  in  height,  or  any  cross-cut  tun- 
nel, or  tunnel  on  the  vein,  ten  feet  in  length  which  shall  cut  the 
vein  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  measured  from  the  bottom  of 
such  tunnel,  shall  hold  such  lode  the  same  as  if  a  discovery  shaft 
were  sunk  thereon. 

Time  Given  Discoverer  to  Sink  Shaft. 

Sec.  2550.  The  discoverer  of  any  mineral  lode  or  vein  in 
this  State  shall  have  the  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
discovering  such  lode  or  vein  in  which  to-  sink  a  discovery  shaft 
thereon. 

Mineral  Boundaries  Defined. 

Sec.  2551.  The  locators  of  all  mining  locations  heretofore 
made  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  on  any  mineral  vein, 
lode  or  ledge,  situated  on  the  public  domain,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, shall  have  the.exclusive  right  of  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  surface  included  within  the  lines  of  their  locations, 
and  of  all  veins,  lodes  and  ledges  throughout  the  entire  depth, 
the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  of  surface  lines  extended 
downward  vertically,  although  such  veins,  lodes  or  ledges  may 
so  far  depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward  as 
to  extend  outside  the  vertical  side  lines  of  such  surface  locations. 
But  their  right  of  possession  to  such  outside  parts  of  such  veins 
or  ledges  shall  be  confined  to  such  portions  thereof  as  lie  between 
vertical  planes  drawn  downward  as  above  described,  through  the 
end  lines  of  their  locations,  so  continued  in  their  own  direction 
that  such  planes  will  intersect  such  exterior  parts  of  such  veins 
or  ledges.  And  nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  a  locator 
or  possessor  of  a  vein  or  lode  which  extends  in  its  downward 
course  beyond  the  vertical  lines  of  his  claim  to  enter  upon 
the  surface  of  a  claim  owned  or  possessed  by  another. 

Re-location  of  Abandoned  Claims. 

Sec.  2552.  Any  abandoned  lode,  vein  or  strata  claim  may 
be  re-located  and  such  re-location  shall  be  perfected  by  sinking 
a  new  discovery  shaft  and  by  fixing -new  boundaries  in  the  same 
manner   as   provided   for  the  location  of  a  new  claim ;  or  the  re- 
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locators  may  sink  the  original  discovery  shaft  ten  feet  deeper 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  abandonment,  and  erect  new,  or 
adopt  the  old  boundaries,  renewing  the  posts  or  monuments  of 
stone  if  removed  or  destroyed.  In  either  event,  a  new  location 
stake  shall  be  fixed.  The  location  certificate  of  an  abandoned 
claim  may  state  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  new  location 
is  located  as  an  abandoned  claim. 

Location  Certificates  of  Placer  Claims. 

Sec.  2553.  Hereafter  the  discoverer  of  any  placer  claim 
shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  discovery,  cause  such 
claim  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  ex-offi- 
cio  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  within  which  such  claim  may 
exist,  by  filing  therein  a  location  certificate,  which  shall  contain 
the  following : 

1.  The  name  of  the  claim,  designating  it  as  a  placer  claim. 

2.  The  name  or  names  of  the  locator  or^  locators  thereof. 
8.     The  date  of  location. 

4.  The  number  of  feet  or  acres  thus  claimed. 

5.  A  description  of  the  claim  by  such  designation  of  natural 
or  fixed  objects  as  shall  identify  the  claim  beyond  question.  Be- 
fore filing  such  location  certificate,  the  discoverer  shall  locate 
his  claim :  First,  by  securely  fixing  upon  such  claim  a  notice  in 
plain  painted,  printed  or  written  letters,  containing  the  name  of 
the  claim,  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators,  the  date  of  the 
discovery,  and  the  number  of  feet  or  acres  claimed;  second,  by 
designating  the  surface  boundaries  by  substantial  posts  or  stone 
monuments  at  each  corner  of  the  claim. 

(As  amended  by  Chapter  100,  Session  Laws  1901.) 

Assessment  Work  on  Placer  Claims. 

Sec.  2554.  For  every  placer  claim,  assessment  work,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  done  during  each  and  every  calen- 
dar year  after  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  date  of  loca- 
tion. Such  assessment  work  shall  consist  in  manual  labor,  per- 
manent improvements  made  on  the  claim  in  buildings,  roads  or 
ditches  made  for  the  benefit  of  working  such  claims,  or  after  any 
manner,  so  long  as  the  work  done  accrues  to  the  improvement  of 
the  claim,  or  shows  good  faith  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  owners  and  their  intention  to  hold  possession  of  said 
claim. 

Amount  of  Assessment  Work. 

Sec.  2555.  On  all  placer  claims  heretofore  or  hereafter  lo- 
cated in  this  State  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
assessment  work  shall  be  performed  during  each  calendar  year 
from  the  first  day  of  January  after  the  date  of  location. 

(As  amended  by  Chapter  100,  Session  Laws  1901.) 
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Assessment  Work  upon  Contiguous  Claims. 

Sec.  2556.  When  two  or  more  placer  mining  claims  lie 
contiguous  and  are  owned  by  the  same  person,  persons,  company 
or  corporation,  the  yearly  expenditure  o£  labor  and  improve- 
ments required  on  each  of  such  claims  may  be  made  upon  any 
one  of  such  contiguous  claims  if  the  owner  or  owners  shall  thus 
prefer. 

(Section  2557  repealed  by  Chapter  41,  Session  Laws  1901.) 

Effect  of  Failure  to  Do  Assessment  Work. 

Sec.  2558.  Upon  failure  of  the  owners  to  do  or  have  done 
the  assessment  work  required  within  the  time  above  stated,  such 
claim  or  claims  upon  which  such  work  has  not  been  completed 
shall  thereafter  be  open  to  re-location  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
January  of  any  year  after  such  labor  or  improvements  should 
have  been  done,  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
if  no  location  thereof  had  ever  been  made;  Provided  that  the 
original  locators,  their  heirs,  assigns  or  legal  representatives, 
have  not  resumed  work  upon  such  claim  or  claims  after  failure, 
and  before  any  subsequent  location  has  been  made. 

Affidavit  of  Assessment  Work  Done. 

Sec.  2559.  Upon  completion  of  the  required  assessment 
work  for  any  mining  claim,  the  owner  or  owners  or  agent  of  such 
owner  or  owners  shall  cause  to  be  made,  by  some  person  cogni- 
zant of  the  facts,  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  the  required 
amount  of  work  was  done,  which  affidavit  shall  within  sixty  days 
of  the  completion  of  the  work  be  filed  for  record,  and  shall  there- 
after be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  ex-officio 
register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  said  claim  is  located. 
(As  amended  by  Chapter  100,  Session  Laws  1901.) 

Patents  to  Placer  Claims. 

Sec.  2560.  When  any  person,  persons  or  association,  they 
and  their  grantors,  have  held  and  worked  their  placer  claims  in 
conformance  with  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  regulations  of 
the  mining  district  in  which  such  claim  exists,  if  such  be  organ- 
ized, for  five  successive  years  after  the  first  day  of  January  suc- 
ceeding the  date  of  location,  then  such  person,  persons  or  asso- 
ciation, they  and  their  grantors,  shall  be  entitled  to  proceed  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  their  claims  from  the  United  States  without 
performing  further  work ;  but  where  such  person,  persons  or  as- 
sociation, they  or  their  grantors,  desire  to  obtain  a  United  States 
patent  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  they  shall  be  required  to  expend  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  work  upon  a  placer  claim. 
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Coal  Mines  not  Included  in  this  Chapter. 

Sec.   2561.     Nothing   in   this   chapter   shall    apply   to  the 
working  of  coal  mines. 


BRIEF  NOTES. 


The  State  of  Wyoming  welcomes  settlers  seeking  homes, 
and  has  many  inducements  to  offer.  To  investors  the  State 
offers  protective  laws  and  good  opportunities  for  investment. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  State  justify  the  expectation  of 
great  future  development. 

The  oil  belt  extends  entirely  across  the  State  from  southwest 
to  northeast.  Natural  gas  is  known  to  exist  at  various  points 
adjacent  to  the  explored  oil  belt. 

Excellent  brick  clay  is  found  and  used  in  every  part  of  the 
State. 

It  is  well  known  that  potatoes  grown  by  irrigation,  as  in 
Wyoming,  are  of  exceptional  quality.  It  is  equally  true  that 
all  vegetables  and  fruit  grown  in  the  same  manner  are  sound 
and  free  from  imperfections. 

Wyoming  wheat,  grown  by  irrigation,  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  the  flour  mills  of  Wyoming  manufacture 
excellent  flour. 

Wyoming  produces  755  tons  of  coal  per  annum  for  each 
man  employed  in  the  mines,  an  average  probably  exceeded  by 
no  other  State. 

Alfalfa  is  an  important  Wyoming  crop,  the  yield  approxi- 
mating four  tons  per  acre. 

Ranchmen  combining  live  stock  and  agriculture  have  been 
very  successful. 

The  wool  clip  of  Wyoming  for  1900  approximated  27,119,- 
718  pounds.  The  average  weight,  per  fleece,  was  about  eight 
pounds,  and  the  average  price  per  pound  was  from  eight  to  ten 
cents. 

Owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  rapidly  improving  the  grade 
of   their   herds  and  flocks. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  Wyoming  is 
underlaid  with  coal,  the  seams  varying  from  two  to  seventy-five 
feet  in  thickness.  In  many  localities  ranchmen  obtain  their  fuel 
from  veins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

In  other  localities  they  secure  fuel,  and  also  timber  for 
building  purposes,  from  the  adjacent  mountain  forests. 

Food  fish  are  now  found  in  almost  every  lake  and  stream  in 
the  State. 
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The  climate  of  Wyoming  is  healthful,  mild,  equable  and  in- 
vigorating; cool  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter,  with  but  few 
snowstorms  until  early  spring. 

Wyoming  will  become  noted  as  a  resort  for  the  sick  in 
search  of  health.  It  contains  many  wonderful  hot  springs, 
whose  curative  properties  are  well  known,  but  most  of  which  are 
as  yet  remote  from  railroad  communications. 

Large  areas  of  State  lands  have  been  set  aside  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  schools,  and  the  income  from  this  source  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  educational  advantages  of  the  State  are  a  matter  of 
pride  to  its  citizens.  In  1900  there  were  14,572  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Wyoming  furnished  more  volunteers  for  the  United  States 
army,  in  proportion  to  jjopulation,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  with  fewer  rejections  in  proportion  to  the  number 
examined. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  public  buildings  of  Wyoming 
that  they  fully  represent  the  amount  invested  in  them,  nor  has 
the  State  been  overburdened  with  debt  for  their  construction, 

Yellowstone  Park,  Jackson  Hole,  North  Platte  Valley,  Big 
Horn  Basin  and  many  other  localities  furnish  beautiful  places 
of  recreation  during  the  summer  months. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  native  grasses  that  they  cure  upon 
the  stalk,  retaining  all  their  nutriment,  thus  affording  excellent 
winter   pasturage  for  live  stock. 

Wyoming  has  a  State  Veterinarian,  and  careful  inspection 
and  prompt  action  combine  to  exterminate  all  cases  of  conta- 
gious diseases  among  animals  brought  into  the  State.  Occa- 
sional cases  of  glanders  among  horses  and  scab  among  sheep 
are  the  only  contagious  diseases  among  animals.  District  sheep 
inspectors  promptly  exterminate  scab  in  sheep. 

The  valleys  of  the  North  Platte  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  with 
elevations  of  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet,  extending  several  hundred 
miles,  and  the  lands  lying  near  the  smaller  tributaries,  afford 
opportunities  for  thousands  of  farmers  to  acquire  land  and  carry 
on  farming  and  stock-raising  successfully,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  will  furnish  a  market 
for  their  productions. 

On  August  30,  1890,  W.  J.  Sturgis,  of  Johnson  County, 
harvested  the  largest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  grown  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  namely  974  bushels  and  forty-eight  pounds.  Of  these, 
838  bushels  and  forty  pounds  were  merchantable,  and  136  bush- 
els and  eight  pounds  were  small.  These  potatoes  sold  for  a  net 
j)rofit  of  $7l4,  exclusive  of  two  prizes  of  $250  each,  given  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  forward  pamphlets  and  maps  of 
Wyoming  upon  request. 
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ELEVATION  OF  CITIES  AND  MOUNTAINS. 


CITY 


Elevation  in  Feet 


CITY 


Elevation  in  Feet 


Alcova 6,000 

Atlantic  City 7,850 

BuflPalo 4,600 

Basin 3,400 

Cambria 5,400 

Casper 5,118 

Carbon 6,821 

Cheyenne 6,050 

Cheyenne  (Capitol) 6,101 

Doug-las 4,816 

Evanston 6,759 

Embar 5,900 

Ft.  Laramie 4,270 

Ft.  Steele 6,S05 

Ft.  Washakie 5,462 

Ft.  Yellowstone 6,370 

Four  Bear 6,500 

Green  River 6,077 

Glenrock 4,900 

Hanna 6,788 

NAME 


Hyattville 4,550 

Jackson  Hole 6,820 

Jackson  Lake 6,800 

Lander 5,372 

Laramie. 7, 149 

Lovell 4,200 

Lusk 5,007 

Medicine  Bow 6,562 

Newcastle 4,319 

Otto .• 4,011 

Rawlins 6,744 

Rock  Springs 6,260 

Rock  Creek 6,704 

Sherman 8,247 

Sheridan 3,750 

Saratoga 7,000 

Sundance 4,700 

Thermopolis 4,600 

Tie  Siding -..7,890 

Wheatland 4,700 


Mountain  Range 


Big  Horn 

Bradley's  Peak Seminoe 

Chimney  Rocl? Wind  River. . 

Cloud  Peak Big  Horn .... 

Mt,  Doane Yellowstone  . 

Elk  Mountain Medicine  Bow 

Fremont's  Peak Wind  River. . 

Grand  Encampment Park 

Grand  Teton Teton 

Index  Peak Yellow^stone. . 

Laramie  Peak Laramie 

Laramie  Range ,- 

Medicine  Peak Park 

Medicine  Bow  Range 

Mt.  Moran Teton 

Park  Range,  in  Wyoming 

Phlox  Mountain Owl  Creek .  . . 

Pilot  Knob Yellowstone. . 

Quien  Hornet Uintah 

Sailor  Mountain 

Seminoe  Mountains  (highest) 

Washakie  Needles 

Mt.  Washburn 

Yount's  Peak Yellowstone  . 


Elevation  in  Feet 

8,000  to  12,000 
9,500 
11,853 
12,500 
10,118 
11,511 
13,790 
11,003 
13,800 
11,740 
11,000 
7,000  to  9,000 
12,231 
to  12,000 
12,000 
11,500 
9,136 
11,977 
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